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in her stories 
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Pompeian Prices | 
Have Not : 
Been Raised! L 
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OMPEIAN is an Imported Olive Oil! Yet ty 
you pay the same for it today as you paid | 
before the European War broke out, viz.— fe 
half-pints, 25c; pints 50c; quarts, $1.00. F 
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Half-Pints 25c 
Pints 50c 
Quarts $1.00 


FREE—Special 24-Page Book 
of Tempting Salad Recipes! 
Ask us for it! 























While the War is on it would be possible 
for us to RAISE the Price of Pompeian Olive 
Oil and make thousands of dollars,—but we 
prefer the Good Will of the Housewives of 
this Country to a temporary Money Gain. 










Since the War opened up, three different 
Ships, the PATRIA, the STAMPALIA, and 
the VERONA have brought us substantial 
shipments of Pompeian Olive Oil! While 
the supply lasts, the Price will NOT BE 
ADVANCED! 


















MAYONNAISE , 
DRESSING. | ; 


To two yolks of raw eggs, 
add, drop by drop, Pom- 
peian Olive Oil, beating the 
mixture constantly until it 
is thick enough to ball on a | & 
spoon, then add a scant tea- | & 
spoon raw mustard, a halt 
teaspoonful salt, a pinch o 
| sugar and the juice of one | 
or two lemons. Stir well | 
and set in cool place until | 
ready for use, when May- | § 
onnaise may be thinned by | 
adding cream or milk. | 











When you buy Pompeian, you get a 
high-grade Olive Oil with a delicious “Fruity 
Flavor,”—packaged in air-tight, light-proof 
Tins. —And a SQUARE DEAL! 




























POMPEIAN CO., Genoa, Italy. 
American Office, Washington, D. C. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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The BUILFIN Bath Is In Vogue Toda 
Go LES progress in baths just as in other furnishings for the modern home. 

The noteworthy advance represented by “Standard” porcelain enam- 
eled built-in baths is the result of our years of effort to produce a fixture which 


would represent the last word in sanitation and convenience, at a reasonable 
cost. These baths bear the “Standattd’” “Green and Gold” Guarantee Label. 


Ee Features of “Standard” Built-in Baths 


The baths shown here are made in one-piece, 

enameled all-over, with the outside as glossy as 

[ the inside. (When, to lower cost, enameled in- 
*Standara° CONRED Bat side only is desired, they should be so ordered. 
CORNER SHOWN AZ However, enameled all-over is more desirable.) 


They build into the wall and floor, thereby 
reducing care and cleaning to a minimum. No 
reaching nor stooping to clean under and back 
of the bath — no space for dust and splashings. 


” They are lower than the ordinary type of bath, 
Scented, BOCOMA Daw yet have better bathing accommodations. Only 
eT 18 inches from bottom to top, and 17 inches 

deep inside. 


Consult your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, 
or see all types displayed in the “Standard” Showrooms listed below. 


Our book, “Modern Bathrooms,” showing these baths and complete 
line of “Statrdard” Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons 


“Standard” PIERCON irec intereste sible. se > shi 
BUS re FERCON Baru directly interested. If possible, send name of Architect or Plumber 


Det. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pitsburch, pa 


New York . . 35 West 31st Street Louisville . 319-23 W.Main Street Washington,D.C. . Southern Bldg. 
Chicago . . 900S.Michigan Ave. Erie, Pa. . . 17-19 W.IIthStreet Toledo,Ohio . 311-321 Erie Street 

and 656-662 Washington Boulevard Cincinnati . . 633 Walnut Street Fort Worth, Tex. Front & Jones Sts. 
Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,S. San Antonio, Tex. 212 Losoya Street 
Pittsburgh . . 106Federal Street New Orleans . 846 Baronne Street SanFrancisco . . 719 Rialto Bidg. 
St.Louis . . 100N. Fourth Street Cleveland . . 4505 Euclid Avenue Toronto,Can. 59 Richmond St., E. 
Boston . . 186 Devonshire Street Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts, Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
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HE putting together of a magazine 
in these stirring times is not the 
easiest thing in the world,” says 
the editor of The Bookman. ‘‘The 

great drama through which we are now living 
makes mere fiction seem pale.’’ There, ready 
to hand, is an excuse for letting contributors 
fill at least these two pages of this issue. 
This poem came in pinned to the editorial 
“Called to the Colors” in the September issue. 
Its author, M. Hanson Best, calls it ‘‘ War”: 


O crimson flower that blooms 

On the fallen hero’s breast, 
Stilling the heart beneath 

To Death’s unwelcome rest, 
How canst thou hope to bloom 

In heaven, ’neath God’s stern sight 
Unless by a woman’s tears 

Thy petals are washed white! 
With patience as we must, 

Our son’s birth pangs we bear: 
O God, is warring just? 

Is this our woman’s share? 
To man, the flower-decked grave, 

The petty human praise; 
For us, these empty arms 

That heavenward we raise. 
We bring our wreaths to deck 

These graves, but all their grace 
Of bloom and perfume sweet 

Still can not the truth efface, 
That every bullet spent 

In spilling blood flew fast 
With cruel aim to break 

A mother’s heart at last. 
O God, thou hast the power— 

Blot out this world-old shame; 
Teach men some other way 

Than war to win their fame. 
Our woman hearts can ache 

In ways enough, dear God, 
Without this useless waste, 

This dumb, unanswering sod. 


Now let us turn from war to something less 
exciting. Like this, for instance: 
An Old Subject Reopened 
We said good-by to Mrs. Pankhurst, 
here the subject bobs up again: 


but 


As I was one of the many to voice my protest against 
Mrs. Pankhurst in no mild terms, it behooves me now 
to say, “Hurrah for you and Jennette Lee!”’ Two of 
us who believe in Goop HOUSEKEEPING smiled over 
your August editorial while we discussed it. May I 
tell you why? It was so typically masculine! You 
looked at the articles from the viewpoint of “‘interest and 
novelty.” We, being women, forgot everything except 
that the articles were written by a woman whom 
most of us—I know it’s most of us—think has disgraced 
the higher womanhood. You dwell on the wrongs of 
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Englishwomen which she voiced; we reply, ‘She stole 
from every man whose windows she smashed.” You 
dwell on her imprisonment; we reply, “She broke 
laws.” You dwell on her bravery! we reply, “Bosh! 
notoriety seeker!” And we all thank our lucky stars 
that she and hysterical women like her can not make 
laws nor execute them. 

What we want is what Jennette Lee has said for us. 
I envy her writing that article. It is what in my in- 
effectual way I have been trying to say to my sufira- 
gette friends. Every word of it is true, and those who 
seek to foster this antagonism between man and woman 
by their battle-cry of “‘ Votes for Women,” maintaining 
that all the ills of the generation are due to men, are 
criminally responsible for dragging down women. 
We—call us anti-suffragettes if you will, though ‘ Wo- 
man’s Betterment League” or some such title would 
be nearer the truth—know that woman and man must 
work together. We know that woman’s special work 
is neglected while she follows vagaries, will-o’-the- 
wisps, etc. We know that the evils they deplore the 
most they are often directly responsible for, with their 
ignoring of the brands on their foods or the lack of 
Consumers’ League labels in their “bargain” clothes. 

The college woman has held back—I know whereof 
I speak, I am one of them—because when she urges 
modern methods and co-operation her sister women 
rebel and say: “ Nonsense. We want the vote! We 
are as good as men!” And all the silly old arguments 
by which they shirk responsibility for their own failures 
due to that same man’s leniency. But, thanks be, 
there are a lot of us—held back by our hatred of noto 
riety, platform-speaking clap-trap methods and the 
popular idea—who are ready to say, ‘‘ What is the one 
thing I can do that will help most?” Oh, Mr. Editor 
Man, if you want to help, pin your faith to Jennette 
Lee and her type of woman. To Mrs. Rorer and her 
real helps to making a home. Forget your Mrs. Pank- 
hursts with their hysterical, illogical methods and your 
Martha Bensley Bruéres with their short cuts to the 
delicatessen. The pioneer grandmother type is not 
dead yet, believe me, and if you stick to them and be- 
lieve in them, some day you can have the satisfaction 
of saying, “‘I told you so,”’ to the others. 

Miss L. W. J., Missouri. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


I have been greatly interested in the much-discussed 


and I was more than glad to see 
them in Goop HovusEKEEPING. It makes no difference 
what one believes about a subject—in fact, no thinking 
person has a right to a belief until she has thoroughly 
informed herself on the question under discussion. 1 
realize that militancy in England must have a reason 
nobody is going to suffer as I knew those women wert 
suffering for nothing—nor was it reasonable to believe 
that notoriety was the end and aim in view. I cer- 
tainly never had any understanding of the situation 
until I read what you published. 

I have always found that the women who condemn 
anything unqualifiedly—the women who cancel their 
subscriptions—are, without, exception, those who know 
little or nothing of those subjects. In most cases you 
will find that they have not even read the articles. The 
truth is—they do not wish to know. For some reason 
or other they have decided that they believe or dis- 


Pankhurst articles, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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You Can Change the Color 
of Your Clothes With Ease 


You need not be dissatisfied 
with the color of your clothes. 
With DIAMOND DYES you 
can change garments that do not 


please you to new fresh colored 
costumes. ‘To ue DIAMOND 


DYES is not difficult. In fact 
many women find home dyeing 
to be a fascinating pastime. 


Mrs. C. N. Marsden, of Cleveland, writes: 


“My broadcloth suit was tango color. It became spotted and 
I felt that it was practically worthless and would have to be dis- 
carded. I thought of sending it toa dye place, but one of your 
advertisements which attracted my attention said it was very easy 
to dye clothes at home with DIAMOND DYES. _I1 felt uncertain 
about my ability to use DIAMOND DYES but I succeeded 
beautifully, and my suit is now black as coal and looks fine.”’ 


Miss Josephine Howard, of San Francisco, writes: 


“Taman old hand at using DIAMOND DYES, having used 
them for ten years or over since I was a little girl. My first 
atiempt was on a pair of curtains for my mother’s birthday present. 
They came out perfectly, a deep, rich crimson. 

“Today I send you my picture in a skirt which I recently dyed 


Tango Broadcloth navy blue from a light green. It now matches a chiffon waist Light Green dyed 
dyed Black and together make an attractive costume for afternoon wear.” Navy Blue 


Diamond Dyes 


*“A child can use them’’ 


Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘“‘ Union” 
or ‘“‘ Mixed’ goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 


We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 
Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 


us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


believe some certain thing, and there they take their 
stand. Were they forced to pass an examination they 
could not answer an intelligent question about it. 
They fight against reading or hearing anything on the 
subject because they are afraid. 

I would commend Goop HovsEKEEPING for this 
one thing above all others—it is the only woman’s 
magazine of which I know that is willing to open its 
pages to questions of the day without unqualified con- 
demnation or approval. It is willing to lay them before 
its readers for their inspection. It is the only magazine 
of its kind that has no general tone given it by the views 
of its editors. 

I have been much tried by the shade of prejudice 
thrown over every. article in several excellent maga- 
zines. In them you cannot now read a story by some 
favorite author without finding that it was evidently 
written under contract. In other words, the editor 
said: ‘“‘We want stories on certain subjects treating 
them only from certain standpoints. We mean to take 
a stand for that particular sentiment.” Well, that is 
not literature nor even life—it’s just plain, narrow- 
minded prejudice! 

I hope you will go straight on as you’ve begun. 
If there is any great question before the world give us 
a chance to Jearn what it really is and why it exists— 
put the plain facts before us and let us form an intelli- 
gent opinion. Only those who lack the brains or the 
courage to do that will desert or criticize you. 

Mrs. L. K. F., San Francisco. 


From “way. out in the Pacific Ocean” came 
this letter: 


You may be surprised at receiving a letter from a 
male subscriber, and way out in the Pacific Ocean at 
thai, but when you will have finished this letter you will 
know the reason. 

I am married, as a good many fellows out here are, 
to a Portuguese woman, who is entirely illiterate and so 
far as good housekeeping is concerned, somewhat 
backward. I can safely say that since I got your beau- 
tiful magazine it has made her an entirely different 
woman. Of course you will say, How can that be; 
since she does not know how to read and write? But 
that’s just where it comes in. She looks over the mag- 
azine, is delighted with its excellent pictures, and per- 
suades me to read and translate to her all the stories. 
Oh, if you could see her happy face at the thought 
that a magazine is written for women every month, 
and it makes her so anxious to follow its advice that 
she keeps on asking questions, when I have taken up the 
Scientific American. 

Her merriment is indescribable when I read to her 
Hashimura Togo’s stories, and again how attentively 
she listens to Madame Rorer’s records. They have 
served her as a guide in the kitchen. and the things 
I am getting served now will have a strong effect in 
keeping your invaluable magazine indefinitely. 

A. K., Hawaii. 

** Discovering a Human Continent’”’ 

I have just read the article in your September 
number by Miriam Finn Scott, and I think I ought 
to tell you how much the father of one family appre- 
ciates it. This is the sanest article on child training 
I ever have seen. I shall follow future articles in the 
series with great interest. J. H. K., Chicago. 


In the September issue of Goop HovusEKEEPING, I 
was very glad to have found the very interesting arti- 
cle by Mrs. Scott, “ Discovering a Human Continent.” 
I have heard Mrs. Scott speak and know her work, and 
have had her personal advice in regard to my little 
boy, who was somewhat difficult to manage in some 





ways. I am glad to have this opportunity to tell her 
now how much her simple suggestions have helped the 
little boy and myself to get along easier and be more 
happy together. 

I think that an article like this must be a great help 
to all mothers. Mrs. Scott’s suggestions are within 
the reach of the average mother. I know this from my 
experience as a trained nurse. The proper training 
of children from infancy would save innumerable 
young mothers from becoming physical wrecks and their 
children from becoming cripples, mental if not physical. 

How little do young mothers realize the great re- 
sponsibility of bringing a child to the world! They 
need awakening, and only articles like this one of Mrs. 
Scott’s will bring them to realize the great importance 
of their holy mission. 

Mrs. Scott says in one part, “To make most of 
childhood we must have normal living conditions,” 
and that “poverty hampers and stints so many of us.” 
I have no doubt that this will be raised as an impor- 
tant argument against Mrs. Scott’s method. But 
what of the thousands of mothers who are more or 
less comfortable, who spend all their time and most 
of their money for tke first-born baby’s clothes? In 
many cases it is heart-breaking how little these mothers 
realize how through their ignorance they are under- 
mining the health and happiness of their children and 
themselves. 

I am sure that Mrs. Scott’s simple suggestions will 
help many mothers to solve and to lighten their tasks 
with their little ones and that they wiil be the gainers 
by her advice. 

I am impatiently waiting for her next article in 
Goop HousEKEEPING. Mrs. W. M., New York City. 


Sunday, October Fourth 


N the eighth of September President 
Wilson issued a proclamation, noble in 
its sentiment and admirably written, naming 
the first Sunday in October as a day of prayer 
for peace. A New York paper commented that 
that was a “kind of effort which can hardly 
obtain . diplomatic recognition.” Neverthe- 
less the President’s suggestion was praise- 
worthy and commendable. But why, when 
three Sundays remained in September, did 
he name a day a month off? Never was the 
world in greater need of intervention from on 
high than at the moment the proclamation 
was penned. Two million men were in battle 
in France alone, the machine-guns were piling 
up the bleeding bodies—the “dumb, unan- 
swering sod’’—the science of all the ages was 
there debased to the devilish task of human 
butchery. America’s millions read the procla- 
mation within twenty-four hours of its issuance, 
and might have been called to prayer at once. 
And yet the President’s purpose was ac- 
complished. All who believe in prayer knelt 
in spirit as soon as they had read the proclama- 
tion and prayed that the brute struggle might 
cease. October 4th will furnish the form which 
most of us love; not yet will the butchery be 
ended, not yet will it be too late to pray “ Thy 
will be done.” May the right prevail. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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beginning that thy approval went with those who toiled, earning 


I ORD, I want to keep the commandment. It was indicated in the 
the bread they ate. I want to be friendly with you, too. 


I now know that work is life. I am an employer of men, and I have 
seen a mans heart break because he could find no work to do. He was a 


strong man, too, with capable hands, a clear brain, and willing to do the utmost that could 
be required of flesh and blood. He came to my foreman, abjecting himself as no free man 
should ever do, and praying that he might show how fine and able he was. 


I despised him, because for years I have not measured men eye to eye and soul to soul. 
My business gives me leisure to go where I want to, and so I have grown out of touch 
with real life—imagining myself a successful man. My workers have kept the wheels 
turning: only the profits concerned me. This man asked to serve me, was refused, and 


turned away with pale face and quivering lips. 


That set me thinking: Why should a strong man cry because he cannot work? I sent 
for him. He cried because if he did not work that day hunger would that night stand 
beside the beds of those to whom God had given him the right to be husband and father. 
That is a man’s right, and I cherish it for myself; and if I and others like me gave others 
what we ask for ourselves, no one in the image of God need ever be broken at the wheel 


of life or cringe when he asked for work. 


I used to say simple little prayers of faith, Lord, but I have almost forgotten how to 
pray. I am trying now—telling you that I am sorry that I have benefited at the expense of 
other men—and of women and babes. too. I want to do something honest and to give 
every man his chance. Perhaps then there will be broken unto me that bread of life 
without which I have been told I will always go hungry. I wish it so, Lord. 


Amen! 


DW-A WILSON 





ET us halt now, for a space in our hurrying, 

L Let us take time to look up and look out; 
Let us refuse for a spell to be worrying; 

Let us decline both to question and doubt. 
If one goes caviling, 
Hair-splitting, flaw-hunting—ready for strife— 
All the best pleasure is missed in the traveling 
Onward through life. 


Just for today we will put away sorrowing— 
Just for today not a tear shall be shed ; 

Nor will we fear anything, or go borrowing 
Pain from the future by profitless dread. 
Thought shall go frolicking, 

Pleasuring, treasuring everything bright — 
Tasting the joy that is found just in rollicking 
On through the light. 


Just for today all the ills that need bettering 
We will omit from our note-book of mind. 
All that is good we will mark by red-lettering; 
Those things alone we are seeking to find. 
Things to be sad over, 

Pine over, whine over—pass them, I say! 
Nothing is noted save what we are glad over 


This is Praise Day. 
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“Tm going to marry Sam Slawson,” said Martha. “I ain't any great shakes on figurin’, but I guess I got it now as 
good as I'm ever likely to. I added up Peter, an’ I subtracted Sam, an'I divided ‘m both by each other, an’ mul- 
tiplied what they came to by myself, an’ in the end I just got the same answer every time. Sam was it.” 


436 “The Time of Her Life" 









The Time of Her Lite 


Martha By-the-Day has become one of the joyous figures of modern fiction—one of the few 


good things that most readers can not get enough of. 
merrily self-sacrificing, sunnily unselfish—all heroine, no martyr. 


She is the spirit of practical optimism, 
This plucky, lovable staff 


of life to a big family is known to tens of thousands through Julie M. Lippmann’s books, but 


Martha has hitherto played humble rdles. 


Sam—have found the way and placed her in the center of the stage. 


By Julie M. 


Author of ‘‘Martha By-the-Day, 


Illustrated by 


S they approached the tenement 
building in which her mother 
lived, Martha Carrol stopped 
short. ‘‘Say, Sam,” she addressed 

her colossal companion, ‘“‘I guess I better 
go in alone. I guess you better go along 
home by yourself.” 

Sam Slawson regarded her with a trou- 
bled, doubtful look. “Why, I thought 
your mother—liked me,” he protested, 
puzzled. 

“So she does,” returned Martha with 
brisk acquiescence, ‘‘but there’s a differ- 
ence between likin’ an’ likin’. The way a 
woman likes a fella that likes her daughter 
is quite another pair 0’ shoes from the way 
she likes the same party when told her 
daughter’s goin’ to marry’m. See? An’ 
as that’s what I’m aimin’ to do at the pres- 
ent moment, I guess you better folla the 
crowd an’ keep movin’, an’ let me step up 
alone till I find out how she takes it.” 

Still Sam lingered. “T’ll wait for you 
down here,” he said in his slow, ruminative 
fashion. 

Martha shook her head. ‘“Doncher, 
Sam. Take my advice. You run home, 
like a good little boy, an’ tell your own 
mother. I’m quite willin’ to give you the 
first joy o’ that job, an’ don’t you forget it!” 
She wheeled about, turning into the dusky 
entrance, and her tall, erect figure was lost 
in the shadows of the hallway. 

She and Sam had taken advantage of this 
first mild evening of early spring to ride 
down-town in an open street-car. Now the 
close air of the unventilated house caught 
at Martha’s throat. Her nostrils dilated 
disgustedly. 

“It’s like openin’ a can 0’ somethin’ you 
wouldn’t like in the first place, that’s just on 
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the turn!” she muttered, as she mounted 
the stairs. ‘I certaintly do wish I had the 
price to put mother in a better place than 
this, her ’n’ the childern. They ought to be 
in a better place, an’ yet——” 

From behind the closed door on whose 
knob she presently laid her hand, a con- 
fused chorus issued, whistling, singing, a 
sudden burst of boisterous laughter, a note of 
good-natured protest. Martha turned the 
knob, opened the door. For one second the 
chorus dropped, then rose again fortissimo. 

“Hi, mother! here’s Martha!” ‘“ Marsa, 
Marsa, see my new dess!” 

Martha clapped her hand over her ear. 
“For goodness’ sake,”’ she exclaimed, pre- 
tending to scowl at the children clinging to 
her skirts, ‘‘clear out, the whole of you! I 
haven’t long to stay. I come to talk to 
mother. I declare, a body can’t hear her- 
self think with the row you're raisin’. 
Here’s a quarter. Run along, the raft of 
you, an’ get yourselves ice-cream .cones or 
somethin’ to stop your mouths. Take a- 
holt of Rebecca’s hand, Ruth, an’ let 
Bobby lift you over the crossins like a lady. 
Janey, you go along with’m. You ain’t too 
grown up for ice-cream cones yet, if you are 
goin’ on sixteen an’d like to make out 
you're a young lady.” 

“Tf Janey’s goin’ on sixteen, I bet I know 
how old you are,” Bobby sang out chal- 
lengingly. Martha laughed. 

‘Lizzie Connors, she says you’re an old 
maid,” Rebecca cut in with resentment— 
resentment against Martha as well as 
against Lizzie. 

“True for Lizzie. So I am. An old 
parlor-maid. What did you think I was? 
A young cook?” 

Rebecca regarded such flippant dodging 
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of grave issues with serious disapproval. 
“Lizzie means you ain’t married,” she shot 
forth bluntly, with intent to kill. 

“My, my! Now, what do you think o’ 
that!” ejaculated Martha. 

Bobby eyed her slyly. “Say, how old 
are you, anyhow, Martha?” he plied with 
insinuating suavity. 

‘As old as my tongue, an’ a little older 
than my teeth.” 

“Lizzie Connors’s got one big sister mar- 
ried, an’ another one goin’ to be. Lizzie 
says when you're an old maid it shows 
nobody’ll have you.” Rebecca controlled 
an inclination to cry. It is hard to hear 
your family stigmatized, to bleed and die in 
its defense, only to have it treat the matter 
with easy indifference. She was not at all 
taken in by Martha’s mock-solemnity. 

“You don’t say so! Ain’t that too bad! 
The next time you see Lizzie, just you tell 
her you told me what she said an’ say I felt 
simply awful about it. Say I wondered 
wouldn’t Lizzie’s sister gimme the loan of 
one of her steadies—a little one she mightn’t 
be usin’ much at the time, till I’d see if 
maybe I couldn’t take a turn out of’m 
while I’m waitin’ for a fella of my own.” 

Mrs. Carrol, rolling down her sleeves, 
came forward to seat herself in the “grand” 
base-rocker Martha had given her. - Her 
tall, well-proportioned figure was a matured 
model of Martha’s Amazonian own. It 
was easy to see in the mother what the 
daughter would develop into in the years to 
come—straight, massive, -strong, steady, 
carrying on her broad shoulders, as if it were 
a feather-weight, the burden of the universe. 

“Quit teasin’ your sister, childern dear,”’ 
the mother said in the rich North-country 
brogue that all her years in America had not 
banished from her tongue. “Quit teasin’ 
your sister, an’ leave us be, the way we’d 
have a minute of quiet by ourselves, an’ I’d 
hear what she’s come to tell me the da’.” 

Mild as was her accent, the youngsters 
knew what they knew, and got themselves 
off without further parley. As soon as they 
were well out of the way, Mrs. Carrol 
turned to Martha. “I’m ready for ye 
now.” 

“‘Then—Rebecca needn’t be fashin’ her- 
self any more about Lizzie Connors. She’ll 
soon be havin’ a married sister of her own,” 
said Martha. 

For a moment there was silence. The 
mother and daughter regarded each other 
steadily from level eyes. What was going 
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on in the deep bosom of either it was im- 
possible to tell. 

“Well, well, now what do you think o’ 
that!” Mrs. Carrol let fall at last with 
quiet impersonality. 

“T come to tell you as soon as I fairly 
knew myself. I only made up my mind last 
night. Too late to be askin’ would she let 
me out to have a word with you,” explained 
Martha. 

Mrs. Carrol recrossed her folded arms, 
settling herself more solidly in the base- 
rocker, which sighed beneath her weight. 
“T’m thinkin’ Miss Frances (I should say, 
Mrs. Granville) will be sorry to lose ye,” 
she ruminated. 

“That’s what she said. But she said it 
was time I was settlin’ down in a home of 
my own. I’d waited long enough, she said. 
I told her I was in no hurry. If she’d any 
use for me I’d just as lief call it off. Said 
she: ‘We’re the same age, Martha. The 
two of us grew up together under my dear 
mother’s roof, an’ well I know the store she 
set by you. ’Twas her valued your mother 
more than any cook she ever had, so when 
your mother was married, it was from our 
house, the same as if she was one of our own 
family.’”’ 

Mrs. Carrol nodded. ‘‘’Twas the true 
word she spoke. A grand weddin’ I had. 
The table alone was a picture to behold. 
An’ mein a silk dress, brand-new out of the 
store, pearl-gray it was, wit’ lines o’ white, 
an’ lace to me neck an’ hands. Little I 
thought that da’, I’d so soon be partin’ wit’ 
it. But the times was hard, an’ ’twas bet- 
ter sell the dress than see you childern lack, 
the way you’d be comin’, thick an’ fast, the 
lot of youse; so work as I would, I couldn’t 
keep ye clad an’ fed. An’ your poor father 
never lucky, but always meanin’ as well as 
the best, till he was took wit’ his mortal 
sickness an’ died ere ever little Ruth was 
born, five years ago come Shrove Chuesda’. 
The other eight has had a better chance than 
you, Martha. ’Tis often I think ’twas a 
pity I’d to put ye out to service so young. 
Miss Frances was naught but a baby at 
twelve, an’ you the same age, doin’ scullery- 
work in her mother’s kitchen, for that we’d 
need of your wages at home. Well, well!” 

Martha heard her mother out with re- 
spectful attention, although she knew the 
old tale by heart. The moment the musing 
voice had ceased she took up her own nar- 
rative where she had dropped it. 

“Miss Frances said, ‘I’d never stand in 
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the way of your marryin’, for that’s the 
natural state,’ said she. ‘An’ girls will do 
it, no matter what.’ I knew well enough 
she was thinkin’ how she'd slipped up on it 
vith himself on her own account, sol gave time.” 
my tongue the whip an’ let it run, to take 
her mind off her sorra. An’ I had her smil- 
in’ in no time, in spite of herself. I told her 
the girls wasn’t the only ones to blame. I 
said, for every bride 
blushin’ behind her de- 
lusion veil, there’s got 
to be a bridegroom 
was barefaced 
enough to pop the 
question in the 
first place. I said, 
‘The girls’d be 
contented enough 
if the fellas had 
never been born 
to upset us with 
their blarney. 
What you don’t 
know won’t wor- 
ry you.’ Then 
Miss Frances 
said, ‘ Well, 
Martha, what 
my dear mother 
done for yours, 
I will do for 
vou. I'll give 
you your wed- 
din’ from this 
house, the same 
as if you was a 
blood relation. 
You may ask 
your fam’ly an’ 
friends, an’ his 
fam'ly an’ friends. 
They shall all see 
vou married with 
ceremony,’ said she.” 
The quick Irish 
blood mounted to “Hi, mother! here's Martha! the children yelled in 
Mrs. Carrol’s face. chorus. Martha clapped her hand over her ear. “For 
Nace sak r goodness sake, she exclaimed, pretending to scowl at 
Married with cer- the children clinging to her skirts, “clear out, the 
en ony!” she quoted whole of you! I come to talk to mother ~ 


touchily. “Sure, 
she'd not be thinkin’ a daughter o’ mine 
would be married without it. The way 
she'd be jumpin’ over a broom-stick, like a 
gipsy itself!”’ 

She didn’t mean that at all, mother,” — said. 
Martha reassured her. ‘‘She meant style— 
she'd give me a stylish send-off, so they'd 


“Why for?” 


take her. 



















said.” 


Carrol. 


out charitably. 


“Well, well!” 


all be wonderin’ at the pumps an’ vanity 
of me. But I’d have to be married right off.” 


marry Sam Slawson, 
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‘Because she’s goin’ abroad in a month’s 


‘Will himself stay behind?” 
‘“*No, that’s the trouble. 
She said if I didn’t want to be 
married right off, she’d give me the price of 
the weddin’ in money, an’ I could take my 

choice, for she wouldn’t urge me, she 


Mr. Granville’ll 


“Well, well!” ejaculated Mrs. 


“It’s my choice between a 
hunderd dollars an’ the time 
of my life!” 

Mrs. Carrol breathed deep 
over the wonder of it. “A 
hunderd dollars! An’ 

what would himself be 


sayin’ to that?’ she 
asked with proud 
relish. 

‘“You mean 

Mr. Gran- 

ville?” 

“*‘T mean 
himself.” 

Martha 
was silent. 

““What 
would Peter 

Gilroy be 

sayin’ to 

that?” her 
mother per- 
sisted. 

“Very little,” 
said Martha. 

“Savin’ your 
presence —just 
‘damn!’”’ 

Mrs. Carrol’s pla- 
cid countenance un- 
derwent a telling 
change. ‘‘You 
mean,” she stam- 
mered slowly “you 
—don’t—mea’n—?”’ 

“T’m goin’ to 


’’ Martha helped her 


It took her mother a perceptible space to 
rally from the shock. 


‘“Well, well!”’ she 


“T thought you liked Sam,” Martha ven- 
tured at last. 








“So I did. So I do. I like’m, good 
enough. I’ve nothin’ against ’m. He’s a 
good-natured young fella, an’ better-lookin’ 
than Gilroy, I’ll say that for’m. But ’twas 
Gilroy I always thought as you’d marry. 
He’s been keepin’ company wit chu as long 
as Sam, if not longer. It’s been nip an’ 
tuck between’m, which’d get you. But I’d 
kinda got used to thinkin’ ’twas Pete you’d 
marry. Gilroy is bound for to make his 
way, Martha.” 

Martha nodded. ‘Sure, that’s one o’ the 
reasons why I didn’t take’m. I couldn’t be 
certain I’d like his way after he’d made it.” 

“Would you be sure you’d like Sam Slaw- 
son’s better, do you think?” 

“He ain’t like to make any,” replied 
Martha promptly. 

Mrs. Carrol sighed. ‘‘Then he’ll be your 
poor father over again,” she brought out 
with a wistful inflection. 

“Yes, I’m allowin’ for that,’’ Martha 
observed. “I ain’t any great shakes on 
figurin’, so it’s took me longer ’n it might 
take—well, we’ll say Lizzie Connors’ sisters, 
for instance, to do my little sum. But I 
guess I got it now as good as I’m ever 
likely to. I added up Peter, an’ I sub- 
stracted Sam, an’ I divided ’m both by each 
other, an’ multiplied what they come to by 
myself, an’ in the end I just got the same 
answer every time. Sam was it. I’d 
rather take my chances with Sam poor than 
Gilroy rich. Same’s I guess Miss Frances 
would be glad, if she had it to do over again, 
to take her chances with Captain Stafford, 
rather than Mr. Granville. Or you with 
father, rather than Ryan an’ all his money, 
an’ bein’ a boss-contractor an’ alderman to 
boot (which I wish to goodness some one 
would, good an’ thora, the cocky old rogue!)”’ 

For a moment after Martha ceased speak- 
ing there was no sound in the room but the 
regular protest of the base-rocker springs 
under Mrs. Carrol’s steady swaying. 

“T can see you’re disappointed, mother,” 
Martha observed at last. “I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know you’d set your heart on Gilroy.”’ 

Mrs. Carrol very deliberately changed 
the position of her arms again, this time fold- 
ing the right over the left instead of the left 
over the right. ‘It’s not to say set my 
heart on Gilroy,’ she corrected mildly. 
“Only I was thinkin’ if you could make up 
your mind to’m once, it would be a great 
thing, the way you’d likely be settled for 
life, an’ no more fret about gettin’ along 
for anny of us.” 
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A shadow passed over Martha’s face. “I 
thought of that myself,’ she admitted. 
“O’ course, if I marry I can’t live out, like 
I’m doin’ now, but I can take jobs by the 
day, an’ I will, an’ by this an’ by that I’ll 
manage to look out for you an’ thechildern, 
the same’s I’ve been doin’ right along.” 

Mrs. Carrol shook her head. “‘It’ll be 
different,’ she objected. ‘“‘It can’t help but 
be different. You think that way now, but 
when you’re married you’ll have your own 
to look out for. An’ with Gilroy there’d be 
no need o’ your raisin’ your hand to do a 
stroke o’ work outside your own door. 
Gilroy has a good head on his shoulders. 
He’ll do fine alone.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” assented 
Martha. ‘‘He’ll do fine alone. So what’s 
the use me marryin’ ’m? There’s no good 
rubbin’ butter on a fat goose.” 

“Certaintly not. But marryin’ ain’t like 
orderin’ a dress-pattren home on approval, 
the way you could send it back if it didn’t 
suit. You got your husband for keeps. 
When you go to the altar with a man, you're 
tyin’ a knot with your tongue you can’t 
undo with your teeth.” 

“Sure!” said Martha. “That’s why I 
ain’t hurried decidin’. I figured it out 
*twas better do my thinkin’ before than 
after.” 

‘An’ the end of it’s—-Sam?” queried the 
mother. 

“The end of it’s Sam,” the daughter 
averred. 

Mrs. Carrol bowed as if to the inevitable. 
“Well, well!’ she murmured. “It’s himself 
is the lucky lad!” 

‘Himself is always ‘the lucky lad.’ Any 
fella gets a decent, well-meanin’ girl stand 
up with’m is a lucky lad. An’ any girl gets 
a decent, well-meanin’ man stand up with 
her is lucky, the same. It’s up to both 
parties to make a marriage go. The twoo’ 
them has to pull together, an’ do it fair. 
I’m makin’ my choice with the free mind 
God give me. Whatever happens, it’s no- 
body’s fault but my own. It’s up to me 
to make the best of it, an’ I mean to try to 
do my share’ an not expect Sam to work 
the happiness-factory all alone by ’mself. 
By the way, before I go back—how’s Ruth’s 
ankle? Did you take her to the doctor 
like you was sayin’ you would when I was 
here last?” 

Mrs. Carrol nodded. ‘“‘I did, an’ he said 
she’d have to go under a operation. It’s a 
queer thing’s the matter wit’ her. He wrote 
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it down on a piece of paper, the way I 
wouldn’t be forgettin’ it. Wait till I show 
you. Here it is: Serus—I guess he left out 
some letters an’ it’s Serious he meant— 
Serious Penostettis. Now what do you 
think o’ that! A child her age havin’ the 
Serious Penostettis. You’d think she’d the 
wit of a woman grown.” 

A mist had gathered to trouble Martha’s 
vision. She rose and went to the window, 
peering out into the dusk. When she faced 
her mother again her eyes were unclouded, 
her manner as contained as ever. “‘It’ll 
break her heart to be away from you, poor 
kid! Couldn’t she have the operation at 
home? Id rather pay more, so’s the young 
one wouldn’t want for anything.” 

Mrs. Carrol shook her head. “The sur- 
geon said it’s to the dispensary she must go. 
He said before he could know for certain 
’twas that serious trouble was in her leg, 
he’d to send some of her blood they took, to 
the Health Department, the way they’d 
examine it there to see was the sickness 
somethin’ else—worse. He told me the 


‘ fellas at the Health Department would ex- 


amine her blood for nothin’, but if it should 
be done another way, it would ‘cost like 
Sam Hill!’—his very words. He said she’d 
be better looked after at the dispensary than 
at home, for there they’d the nurses an’ all 
to their hands. It’ll cost a pretty penny as 
it is. Three dollars a week for the bed 
she’ll lay on—” 
“T’ll pay it,”’ said Martha. 


The children were just sauntering back 
from their treat when they spied the big sis- 
ter on the door-step. In the vague shadows 
behind her a substantial shadow loomed. 

“Hi, it’s Sam Slawson!” shouted Bobby, 
darting forward on the run. “Hullo, 
Sam!” 

Sam laid a good-comradely hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Hullo yourself!” 

“T’m glad you decided to come home,” 
Martha observed. ‘I kinda thought you’d 
took a train for Boston or somewheres, the 
raft of you, you were gone so long. Tired, 


‘ are you, Ruth? Did the ice-cream taste 


good?” 
Sam Slawson bent, picked up the child, 
and perched her on his shoulder. ‘‘I know 
a little girl who’s going to ride upstairs.” 
“Say, Rebecca,” said Martha, detaining 
that abused young person when the others 
had started to swarm after Sam—“ Say, the 
next time you see Lizzie Connors you can 
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tell her I been thinkin’ over what she said, 
an’ I come to the conclusion I better get a 
move on before it’s too late. Sam Slawson’s 
willin’ to help me out, seein’ you feel so bad 
about me bein’ an old maid. It’s mighty 
good-natured o’ Sam, considerin’. We're 
goin’ to be married, him an’ me, together, 
the two of us. Now, what do you think o’ 
that for a sister willin’ to oblige?” 

Rebecca’s face glowed. ‘‘Really? Truly?” 
she questioned skeptically. 

“Ask Sam,” Martha advised. 

Rebecca did not ask Sam. She was con- 
vinced by the new note in Martha’s voice. 
“Then we'll have a weddin’—same’s Lizzie 
Connors’s?”’ Rebecca demanded eagerly. 

“Sure!” said Martha. ‘We'll have a 
weddin’. But not on your life it won’t be 
like Lizzie Connors’s! I’m goin’ to have a 
weddin’ that is a weddin’! The grandest 
thing ever you saw. Just you wait! I'll 
show you something!” 

Though she spoke in jest, the idea of a 
grand wedding really took hold of Martha 
—took hold of her with a curious compelling 
force of which she was not in the least 
aware. Her young life had been one of 
rigid self-denial growing out of her sense of 
responsibility to the family at home for every 
cent she could earn. She regarded it as a 
matter of course that she should hand over 
her wages to her mother at the end of every 
month. It was not a cause for complaint. 
Martha took life very philosophically. But 
this question of her wedding bore a dif- 
ferent relation to her. It was a special 
dispensation, a personal benefit falling to her 
share with no reference whatsoever to any 
other individual. A hundred dollars or the 
time of her life! She accepted the situation 
as she had those of less pleasing aspect, 
without question or cavil. But gradually 
she found herself consulting the newspapers 
for reports of society doings in which spring 
weddings conspicuously figured, industri- 
ously studying the Sunday supplements pic- 
turing “‘ Easter brides” in full regalia. Lit- 
tle by little her imagination responded to 
the stimulus, and she saw. herself, a white- 
robed vision, shimmering, queenly, passing 
slowly up the dim church aisle in bridal 
robe and veil. 

“But, Martha,” Mrs. Granville pro- 
tested, ‘“‘you haven’t decided what you 
want todo. Time is flying, and if you wish 
to have your wedding here we must begin 
preparations at once. Remember, I sail in 
a fortnight.” 





““Yes’m, Miss Frances, but you see, I 
sorta couldn’t make up my mind while 
my little sister’s so sick in the hospital. 
A body couldn’t compose herself to take 
a relish in anything much with one of the 
fam’ly bed-fast.” 

“Then perhaps I’d better give you 
the money outright. Is that what you 
would prefer, Martha—to have the money 
in your pocket to spend as you like?” 

““Yes’m,”’ said Martha. 

Every detail of the wedding, as it sug- 
gested itself to Martha’s mind, Rebecca 
conscientiously reported to Lizzie, and 
Lizzie’s proud spirit was chastened by 
the knowledge that one moving in so 
magnificent an orbit should condescend 
to shed some effulgence on her. 

Every time Martha came home she 
had some new and still more elaborate 
program to reveal. The children gathered 
about, listening open-mouthed to her 
superb plans. No fairy-tale could have 
held their imaginations so captive. A 
couple of times Mrs. Carrol ventured to 
suggest that even the princely sum of 
one hundred dollars would hardly meet 
such lavish expenditures as Martha had 
in mind. 

“‘ Never you worry,” returned Martha. 
“T only expect to be married oncet, and if 
it does take a bit more than the hunderd, 
why, I don’t care. I’m going to have the 
time of my life, an’ don’t you forget it! I 
told Mrs. Granville I'd rather wait than 
not get all that’s comin’ to me, an’ when 
vou rush a thing through, like JI’d ’a’ 
had to rush my weddin’ if I tried to get it 
out of the way before she leaves, I’d be 
losin’ the best o’ the game. Soshe gimme 
the hunderd like she said she would, an’ 
when the time comes I’ll maybe hire a 
hall somewheres, if this is too small for 
all the crowd I’m goin’ to invite. Be- 
sides, Ruth’ll be home then, walkin’ 
around as good as new. I wouldn’t want 
to be married with the poor kid lan- 
guishin’ in the hospital, sick-a-bed with 
the doctor.” 

“They give me what they called ‘a 
statement’ this-mornin’ for the time she’s 
been there already. It’s fifteen dollars,” 
mourned the mother. ‘An’ she'll be 
there longer still, till I pay’m more yet.” 

Martha retired to a corner of the 
room out of the range of Bobby’s pry- 
ing eyes, where, after certain incursions 
into the hidden recesses of her under- 
wear, she brought forth a ro‘! of bills. 

“You ain't breakin’ into the money 


“Say. Mr. Ryan.” said Martha, “Dont you try any of your 
When you get my mother you re goin to 


what she says goes. 


or Sam, for we ain't on sale.” 


Mr. Ryan's 





ward-politics game on me. You ain't my candidate, nor ever was. But my mother's puttin’ you into office, an’ 
fet as good as you give, an’ don’t you forget it! It'll be an even deal between you, so don't you try to buy up me 
pomposity fell away from him in layers, till his spirit seemed to stand before her stripped, naked 
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Miss Frances give you for your weddin’?” 
Mrs. Carrol asked, watching anxiously. 

Martha laughed. ‘Sure I’m not. You 
couldn’t extract a cent o’ that from me if 
you was to gimme laughin’-gas. No. I’m 
just borra’in’ it off’n myself till I get a-holt 
of my wages at the end o’ the month to pay 
myself back.” 

The mother took the money reluctantly. 
The wages Martha referred to would be the 
last coming to her from the girl’s “‘situa- 
tion.” That night when Alderman Dan 
Ryan dropped in, as he frequently did, for 
‘‘a bite and a sup” with the widow Carrol, 
he found her in a singularly compliant 
mood, unusually amenable to reason. He 
reasoned. 

“You better be looking out for yourself, 
for if you don’t, one thing is certain—your 
children won’t look out for you. A mother 
can support ten children, but ten children 
can’t support one mother. You know me, 
and I know you. You’ve had troubles of 
your own, and so’ve I. I got the green to 
pay for a good home, and you can gimme 
the good home. Come now, it’s a bargain, 
and if you’ll have the best of it, why, I’ve no 
kick coming. I’m generous, I am. I'll do 
well by you and by your children. Not 
many men would say as much, let alone do 
it. But there’s nothing mean about me. 
I got an open hand. I’m a free spender. 
No pockets in the shroud! That’s the way 
I put it: no pockets in the shroud!” 

Martha opposed the match with less 
vehemence than Mrs. Carrol had expected. 
Her feeling was that, while of course her 
mother was “free to marry the fella if 
she wanted’m,” it was manifestly im- 
possible that she should want him. 

“Td far rather give up marryin’ Sam for 
the present an’ take another place, than 
you’d swalla Ryan for the sake o’ your salt; 
he’s too much pork for a shillin’ as it is,” 
Martha cogitated. “It’s all right if you 
like’m,”’ she said. And Mrs. Carrol replied 
in the same words and tone she had used in 
speaking of Sam: “TIT like’m good enough. 
He’s a good-natured fella, an’ free wit’ his 
money. He'll be kind to the childern.” 

“Then I tell you what,” Martha re- 
turned, drawing her chair closer to her 
mother’s. ‘‘I tell you what, you got to have 
a decent weddin’. Nothin’ fancy, you 
understand, like mine’s goin’ to be, but a 
quiet, genteel blow-out, with a bit o’ 
somethin’ sweet, an’ a mouthful o’ cider or 
lemonade to wash it down, so’s a body’ll 


know it from afuner’l. If you’re startin’ to 
do the thing at all, let’s do it right.” 

The mother shook her head. ‘“There’s 
too manny ways for to use the money, if I 
had it,” she said wistfully. “I’d a tony 
weddin’ oncet, when I was young like your- 
self. I’ll never forget it. Now I’ll be sat- 
isfied if we have the feastin’ afterwards, as 
ye might sa’, the way the childern’ll get 
three good square meals a da’, to keep’m 
nourished the time they’re growin’.”’ 

“Tf you’re only marryin’ for the childern, 
we'd all better turn to an’ have some style 
about us, earnin’ better money. If we 
can’t do it one way we'll do another, but 
we could make out to get along without 
your marryin’ Ryan, unless you’re so dead 
stuck on’m you can’t help it.” 

Mrs. Carrol was just in time to control a 
gesture that would have betrayed her. 
“T’m goin’ to marry Ryan,” she averred. 
“T passed’m me word, an’ I’ll hold by it. 
Don’t be upsettin’ the childern, Martha.” 

“Well, then, I’m goin’ to see you married 
like you should be,” said Martha. 

‘“‘Where’ll the money be comin’ from?” 

“T d’know. But it’ll be comin’ from 
somewheres, an’ don’t you forget it.” 

“Not outa your hunderd?” 

Martha’s chin went up. “Not if I know 
it! This is the time the others can pony 
up, for a change. That hunderd, every 
red cent of it, is goin’ for my weddin’. It 
was give to me for that purpose, an’ I’m 
goin’ to use it for it. For oncet in my life 
I’m goin’ to splurge myself for all I’m 
worth, an’ take everything’s comin’ to me.” 

When Ryan next came to call he made 
the mistake of offering Martha a contribu- 
tion to her wedding expenses. 

“Say, Mister Ryan,” Martha spoke with 
extreme quietness but unmistakable point, 
as Ryan reached for his pocket, “‘don’t you 
try any of your ward-politics games on me. 
You ain’t my candidate, nor ever was. But 
my mother’s puttin’ you into office, an’ what 
she says goes. Only, us two—you an’ me— 
better understand each other right off, an’ 
then there won’t be any trouble. You got 
a strut on you like a turkey-cock full o’ 
pepper, because you think you're rich. 
You got an idea money takes the trick 
every time, an’ all you got to do is put your 
nickel in the slot to pull off anything or any- 
body you got a mind to. Now let me tell you 
a little secret. When you marry my 
mother you’re goin’ to get as good as you 


give, an’ don’t you forget it! She ain’t 


























goin’ to be beholden to you for nothin’. 
It’ll be an even deal between you, an’ so 
don’t you try to buy up me or Sam, for we 
ain’t on sale. Nor don’t you try to be 
chesty with my mother or with the childern. 
As for me, what I get I can pay for, or I 
don’t get it, see? That’s all! Only don’t 
you ever offer again to put me up, for my 
runnin’ expenses ain’t any of your affairs to 
foot, compreney?” 

Mr. Ryan’s pomposity fell away from 
him in layers, till his spirit seemed to stand 
before her stripped, naked. 

Martha favored him with a judicial gaze. 
“T like you better this minute than ever 
I done before,” she confessed - candidly. 
“You're a kind o’ big windbag, o’ course, 
but when a body squeezes you, you don’t 
squeal. There’s something in that. I 
hope you'll like the weddin’ I’m fixin’ for 
my mother. It’ll be plain but genteel. 
I invite you to be present.” 

“Thank you!” said Ryan. 

Society in loftier strata than the Carrols’ 
appears to extract pleasurable excitement 
from “a crush.” The fact that the little 
rooms were crowded to suffocation did not 
in the least interfere with the general enjoy- 
ment at Mrs. Carrol’s wedding. Ryan 
bade everybody “whoop it up.” And 
Martha saw to it that every one did. 

The Slawsons were out in full force, as 
were the Ryans and other family connec- 
tions. “‘Ma” Slawson, occupying a seat of 
honor, treated with every consideration, did 
her best to wet-blanket the whole affair. 
Whenever “the next wedding on the carpet” 
was joyously referred to, and she was con- 
gratulated as being the mother of the pros- 
pective happy man, she whimpered out 
her wish that ‘Martha hada took Gilroy 
instead o’ Sam.” 

“Never you mind her, Martha!” Andy 
Slawson advised cordially. ‘The rest of 
us are good and glad you’ve took Sam. 
You’re the girl to make a man of him.” 

Martha reared a proud head. “Sam 
don’t need me or any girl to make a man 
of'm. He’s a man without any assistance 
from nobody, as it is. An’ what’s more, he’s 
about the only man—the only real man— 
I have the pleasure to be acquainted with.” 

“My, but you’re touchy, Martha!” 
laughed Nora-Andy indulgently. 

_ Andy beamed approval on Martha. “I 
like you for it,” he averred heartily, and 
then and there confided to her what he 
called “the chance of a lifetime to make big 
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money.” A man he knew would let him in 
on the ground floor of a grand scheme, “for 
the price of a bite of bread and a mouthful 
of milk.” The difficulty was, he happened 
not to have the price by him at present, 
though he would have it by the end of the 
week. The man, however, wouldn’t hold 
the chance open that long—he demanded 
“spot cash.” It would be a sin to let 
such a chance slip through his fingers, for 
the lack of a few dollars which he’d pay 
back in a fortnight’s time. 

“Do you think Ryan would let me have 
the loan of it, if you told him ’twas sure 
money?” asked Andy. 

“He prob’ly would, only I wouldn’t 
tell’m,” returned Martha. “I ain’t askin’ 
no favors of Ryan.” 

Nora-Andy tossed her head. “It’s no 
favor anybody is askin’ you to ask. If 
Ryan let Andy turn over a bit of cash 
for’m, till it’d be swelled to twice or three 
times its size in a couple of weeks, I guess 
there’d be no cali to speak of it as a favor, 
excepting on Ryan’s side.” 

“All the same, I’ll ask you not to men- 
tion it to’m,”’ said Martha. 

“Well, Martha,” Ryan addressed her 
after the last guest had gone, “you give us 
a bang-up wedding, and no doubt about it. 
Your mother has been telling me it’s all 
your doing. I certainly am obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention it!” returned Martha. 
“Tf my mother is pleased, that’s all I ask.” 

Mrs. Ryan’s face flushed emotionally. 
“T never looked for to have such a grand 
weddin’—again,”’ she confessed simply. 

Martha laughed. “It’s nothin’ to what 
I’ll have myself. This was good enough, 
an’ I’m glad you like it, but when my own 
time comes I’ll know how to do it better.” 

Her own time did not seem to come as 
punctually as at first she had expected. 
May passed, then June, and still Martha 
was unready. Then one hot evening—it 
was the second of July—Sam took a stand. 

“Say, Martha, I’m tired waiting. I 
want you to marry me. I don’t care about 
the wedding. I want youl” 

“ All right, Sam.” 

“When’ll you marry me? Tomorrow?” 

“We couldn’t be married without a license. 
We better get the license tomorrow.” 

“And then?” 

“T’ll marry you next day. The Fourth. 
That’ll be a good day. We'll come in for a 
celebration at the city’s expense.” 

“D’you mean it, Martha?” 
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“T mean it, Sam.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ryan, with the rest of the 
family, were “to make a day of it at 
Coney.” Martha had begged off. 

“Tt’s Sam’s holiday. He’ll like to go off 
somewheres quiet. There’s been a whole 
lot of hullabaloo lately, an’ Sam feels kinda 
he’d relish a day off in the country all alone 
by himself—I mean with only me along.” 

“That’s right. You go off with’m where he 
wants you to, Martha,’ concurred her 
mother. 

The Fourth dawned noisy and _ hot. 
Martha rose early to get the picnickers’ 
huge luncheon-baskets packed, then saw the 
merry crowd safely off, calling cheerful 
good-bys to them over the banisters as long 
as they were within sound of her voice. Noth- 
ing in her face or manner betrayed her, even 
to her mother. She was her usual com- 
posed, entirely competent self, even when 
Sam appeared. It was Sam who moved as 
if in a dream, silent, mastered by an emo- 
tion too deep for outward expression. 

They went up-town and were married. 
At the close of the ceremony the minister’s 
wife, who had consented to act as witness, 
shook Martha kindly by the hand. “I 
hope you'll be happy, my dear!” she said. 

Martha’s look was one of quiet confi- 
dence. “Thank you, ma’am. So do I 
hope so. If I ain’t, it’ll be my own fault. 
I got a good man.” 

They took refuge from the breathless 
heat and the glare of the sun on the as- 
phalt, in the first trolley they could hail. 
Riding to the end of the line, they took 
another car; then still another. They ate 
their luncheon under green trees, birds 
winging above them in the blue, insects 
humming over the scented grass. Sam 


looked at the ring on Martha’s finger, and 
swallowed hard. He could hardly see to 
take the great sandwich she offered him. 

Martha, too, looked at the ring. “It’s 
an awful nice one, Sam!” she said. ‘‘Good 
an’ heavy an’ narra, like Mrs. Granville’s, 
same’s I like’m. It musta cost you a lot.” 

Sam dismissed the subject with a silent 
shake of the head. ‘An’ all I got for you 
for your weddin’ present was them pair 0’ 
measly old suspenders. I wanted to get a 
real tony pair, but the ones I liked come to 
twenty-five cents more’n these, so I couldn’t 
get’m, for these took all I had.” 

Sam’s eyes met hers in a long look. “All 
you had—out of the hundred dollars Mrs. 
Granville gave you?” 

“That, an’ my wages too,” confessed 
Martha serenely. ‘You see, first-off there 
was little Ruth. Thank God, she’s well 
now, but the hospital an’ all took a 
good slice o’ money. An’ then there was 
mother’s weddin’. That cost some too, 
an’ Ellen an’ Jimmy didn’t see their way 
to help me out on it. An’ mother had to 
be married tabble-dote, or whatever they 
call it, to keep Ryan where he’d never be 
able to cast it up to her. With a man like 
you it wouldn’t matter. But Ryan’s got 
a sorta natural growth o’ vanity on’m; 
you'd have to keep shavin’ it down or it’d 
be croppin’ up fresh all the time, givin’ ’m 
too much chin. An’ then—well—a little 
sum I lent a party kinda got lost in the 
shuffle. I knew it would when I lent it, so 
I’vemyselftoblame for takin’ the risk. Any- 
how, it’s never come back to me, an’ there’s 
no chance now it ever will, an’ so——”’ 

“But the happiness you took in your wed- 
ding! The time of your life!’ ’ lamented Sam. 

“T’m havin’ it now,” said Martha. 
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OME along, now, out o’ that corn, 

Davy Dumpling!” called Nancy, 
standing arms akimbo at the 
top of the steps, and looking 
down over the kitchen-garden. The corn- 
tassels continued to nod as if a small, 
unseen hand were shaking them from 
below but there was no sign of blue 
jumpers in the dim, green vistas between 
the corn-stalks. 
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“Hurry up, you little rascal,” called 
Nancy again; ‘I’ve got somethin’ for you.” 

Then from behind the barberry bushes, 
close by the steps, came a small voice. 
“T s’an’t answer, Nannie dear,” it said, 
“less you tall me Little Mawy.” 

“Well, come out o’ there, then, Little 
Mary—whoever put that idea into your 
comical little head,” said Nancy. ‘Sure, 
I never seen a boy as wanted to be a girl 
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before! Come on, now, or you won’t get 
somethin’ good!” 

A head covered with gold ringlets peeped 
out from under the barberry bushes. ‘Is 
it a zinzerb’ead man, Nannie?” inquired 
Davy Dumpling. 

“Sure, an’ I believe I’ll eat it myself!” 
declared Nannie. 

There was a sound of scrambling under 
the barberry bushes, a pair of blue cotton 
jumpers wriggled out, and Davy Dumpling 
came trudging up the steps. In one hand 
he held a large and very limp rag doll. 
With the other he patted a wisp of blue 
worsted that tied together three or four of 
the ringlets over one ear. 

“Ts my wibbon all wight, Nannie?” he 
inquired. 

The worsted bow was the precious badge 
of Little Mary, and Davy Dumpling would 
hardly allow it to be taken off long enough 
for Nannie to brush out those shining curls 
in the morning. Nobody knew where he 
had picked up the notion of being a little 
girl. He had simply come down to break- 
fast one morning, with the worsted tied in 
a wobegone bunch over one ear, and an- 
nounced that he was “Little Mawy.” 
Uncle Davy and Nannie had at first entered 
into the joke with gusto, but after a week 
or two Little Mary ceased to be a joke, 
and became a real little nuisance. Though 
the rest of the family might occasionally 
forget about her, Davy Dumpling never did. 

“T didn’t not tum when you talled, Untle 
Davy dear,” he would explain patiently, 
half-a-dozen times every day. ‘“‘ You didn’t 
tall me. You talled Davy-boy, and I’m 
Little Mawy.” 

And then, there was the doll! Little 
Mary, it seemed, must have a rag doll, 
just like the gardener’s little girl’s across 
the road—‘ wiv a pinky dwess and button 
eyes, Nannie, p’ease,”’ said Davy Dump- 
ling, “’tause little dirls a’ways have dolls.”’ 

Nannie, of course, had shaken her head 
and scolded, as usual, about Little Mary, 
and then, in the end, had sat up an hour 
after bedtime, cutting and stuffing and 
stitching. The result was a pickaninny, 
with a black-stocking face and two startling 
white-china eyes, but Davy Dumpling, 
who had no race prejudice, adopted it 
joyfully and refused to be parted from it 
night or day. At dinner Nannie-doll sat 
bolt upright beside Davy Dumpling in the 
big chair opposite Uncle Davy; at bedtime 
she lay across the small crumpled pillow 
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in the crib; and every morning when 
Nannie had gone downstairs the black- 
stocking face was faithfully scrubbed with 
Davy Dumpling’s own little face-cloth. 

‘Wherever did you get such dirty paddy- 
paws, you little monkey?” said Nancy 
regularly every night, holding up the 
streaky little wash-rag to the light. 

But Davy Dumpling was too loyal to tell 
on Nannie-doll. “TI fink,” he said gravely, 
quoting Uncle Davy, “we will not distuss 
it, Nannie.” 

By the end of a week Nannie-doll looked 
like an old campaigner. One of her white- 
china eyes had vanished in the scrubbings, 
so that she seemed to be winking indecor- 
ously at every one, and the barberry bushes 
had made sad havoc of her frock. But 
as her youth and comeliness departed Davy 
Dumpling only loved her the more tenderly. 

“Nannie-doll says s’e wants a zinzer- 
b’ead man, too,” he explained, flattening 
his scrap of a nose against the screen door 
of the kitchen, and peering in at Nannie, 
who was still cutting out cookies at the 
table. 

“Well, it’s only one you'll get, the two 
of yez,” chuckled Nancy, passing it out 
through a crack in the door; ‘‘and mind you 
eat it nice, now, Little Mary,” she added, 
shaking her finger behind the screen. 
““Remember, your Uncle Davy’s Beautiful 
Lady has come to town today, and who 
knows but she may come up the road unex- 
pected this very afternoon, and find a sticky 
face waitin’ for her!” 

Davy Dumpling propped Nannie-doll 
against the top step and offered her the 
first bite. Then he sat down beside her 
and began to nibble the gingerbread man. 
It was a very large and spicy one, but Davy 
Dumpling was not thinking about it at all. 
He was thinking about Uncle Davy’s 
Beautiful Lady, and, as usual when he 
thought about her, his forehead was puck- 
ered up into a funny little frown. Davy 
Dumpling had never seen Uncle Davy’s 
Beautiful Lady, but he had been keeping 
his face clean for her a great many days, 
and he knew that he would not like her. 
How could he like any one, indeed, who was 
going to take his Uncle Davy away from 
him?—Uncle Davy who had always been 
his own special playfellow. Uncle Davy’s 
Beautiful Lady would bring him back 
after a while, so Nannie said, but first she 
was going to carry him off on a long jour- 
ney which Davy Dumpling must not share. 
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Uncle Davy had explained all about it 
one night, as they sat together before the 
fire: but Davy Dumpling, though he tried 
to listen politely, had not found the Beauti- 
ful Lady nearly so interesting as the giants 
and dragons that usually came at sleepy- 
time.. Uncle Davy, however, could not 
seem to stop talking about her. She had 
shiny hair just like Davy Dumpling’s, he 
said, and dark, dark, brown eyes, and she 
was coming to live with them and take care 
of Uncle Davy, just as Nannie took care 
of Davy Dumpling. 

Davy Dumpling had snuggled a little 
closer against Uncle Davy’s arm. “But 
when I’m drowed up,” he protested, “I 
s’all-tate tare of you myse’f, Untle Davy 
dear.”’. 

‘She will take care of us both, Precious,” 
Uncle Davy had answered, ‘‘ because she’s 
a Beautiful Lady, and we’re only two clumsy 
little beys, you know.” 

But Davy Dumpling was not satisfied in 
the- least. Every time he heard about 
Uncle Davy’s Beautiful Lady and the far- 
away journey he felt a queer, empty place 
somewhere right in the middle of him—that 
not even a gingerbread man was able to fill. 

It was while he was nibbling the last of 
the gingerbread man that Davy Dumpling 
suddenly made up his mind. He would go 
down the road and call upon Uncle Davy’s 
Beautiful Lady, and point out to her that 
there were others whom she might take 
care of instead of Uncle Davy. There was 
the gardener, for instance, or the furnace- 
man. The furnaceman, in particular, was 
in shocking need of somebody to see that 
he washed his face and paddy-paws reg- 
ularly. Perhaps the Beautiful Lady would 
agree to see to the furnaceman. Davy 
Dumpling had found, anyway, that if you 
just made your eyes very round and blue, 
smiled and said “‘P’ease,” people usually 
had a pleasant way of doing what you 
wanted. Besides, he had something im- 
portant to tell Uncle Davy’s Beautiful 
Lady that might in itself change her plans 
for the better. 

So Davy Dumpling tucked Nannie-doll 
under his arm and tiptoed down the steps 
and over the grass toward the gate—on the 
softest of little sandals—that Nannie should 
not be brought to the kitchen door with 
awkward questions. For Nannie disap- 
proved of expeditions down the road alone. 
One never knew, she said, what might be 
lurking behind the high garden-walls— 
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perhaps giants and bander-snatches and 
things, waiting for little Davy-boys who ran 
away from their Nannies. Davy Dumpling 
always scampered as fast as ever he could, 
and kept his eyes close upon the ground, 
when he came to a wall, so that he should 
not see any of the unpleasant things that 
were peering over the top. And that was 
why he and Nannie-doll, hurrying along 
to find Uncle Davy’s Beautiful Lady, ran 
straight into the soft white skirts of an- 
other lady, who was standing on the side- 
walk just outside a high green gate. 

“Suse me,” gasped Davy Dumpling, 
looking up into two smiling dark-brown 
eyes. 

“Bless my soul, it’s Davy Dumpling!’ 
exclaimed the Other Lady. 

But he shook his head. ‘‘Davy Dump’- 
ing’s dorn away,” he said, “it’s Little 
Mawy.” 

“Why, of course,” said the Other Lady, 
“how stupid of me! Any one ought to 
know Little Mary by the nice ribbon on 
her hair.” 

Davy Dumpling felt for the worsted. 
This seemed to be an unusually clever 
grown-up. Perhaps she would even be 
able to direct him. ‘‘Do you know where 
Untle Davy’s B’uful Lady lives?” he asked; 
“T’m do-ing to tell her somefing.” 

A smile flitted across the Other Lady’s 
face. “I think perhaps we could find her 
if we went along together,” she said, and 
threw open the green gate. 

Inside there was a garden, bright with 
hollyhocks and larkspur, and sweet with 
freshly cut grass. It was quite deserted, 
except for something large and vague strid- 
ing about behind the vines of a piazza 
at the end of the gravel walk. 

“Ts it a ziant?” asked Davy Dumpling, 
peeking cautiously around the gate. 

“The nicest giant in the world!” laughed 
the Other Lady, and catching Davy Dump- 
ling by the hand, she ran lightly off with 
him across the lawn into the depths of the 
garden. 

And such a garden as it was! Davy 
Dumpling, in thinking about it afterward, 
could not remember one-half of all the 
wonderful things that they discovered in it. 
They did not find Uncle Davy’s Beautiful 
Lady, it is true—although she was surely 
there somewhere, the Other Lady said- 
but they found the Beanstalk that Jack 
climbed, and a marble basin flashing with 
a hundred goldfish, and a royal peacock 
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that came to eat out of one’s hand. And, 
last of all, they found a place for a glorious 
game of tag, where white frock and blue 
jumpers whisked in and out among the 
hollyhocks until- the whole garden was 
merry with the sound of shouts and scam- 
pering. Davy Dumpling thought that he 
had never found a playfellow so tireless 
and so light of foot. He caught her at last 
upon a garden seat, where she came to rest, 
flushed and laughing. 

“T wis’,” he said, clasping his hands in 
the lap of the white frock, ‘I wis’ you lived 
at my house to p’ay wiv me ev’y day.” 

‘“T wish I did,” replied the Other Lady 
heartily, “but what do you suppose Uncle 
Davy’s Beautiful Lady would say when 
she came!” 

“T don’t fink s’e’s tumming,” said Davy 
Dumpling, pursing up his buttonhole of 
a mouth. 

“Not coming?” echoed the Other Lady 
in astonishment. 

Davy Dumpling shook his head. “I’m 
do-ing to tell her we s’an’t need her,” he 
said, feeling again for the wisp of worsted, 
“’tause I’ve cided to be a lady, too, when 
I drow up, and tate dood tare of Untle 
Davy myse’f! Suse me,” added Davy 
Dumpling with dignity, ‘but I don’t lite 
to be stweezed.” 

The Other Lady held him at arm’s length 
and looked at him with eyes that were 
very bright. ‘So that,” she said, “is why 
you have to be a little girl now?” 

Davy Dumpling nodded. 

“And if I came to play with Little Mary,” 
she went on, “do you suppose she’d let 
me help a little in taking care of Uncle 
Davy—just until she grew into a very big 
lady herself, you know?” 

Davy Dumpling hesitated for a moment. 
“You wouldn’t let Untle Davy’s B’uful 
Lady wun away wiv him, would you?” 
he asked. 

“I promise she shall never run away 
with him so long as I stay with you,” 
laughed the Other Lady. 

Davy Dumpling leaned against her knee 
with a little sigh of relief. 

“But what about Uncle Davy?” she 
said, ‘“‘what if, after I had come, he didn’t 
like it, and sent me home right in the middle 
of a game.” 

_ “Oh, he wouldn’t,” asserted Davy Dump- 
ling confidently, his eyes very round and 
serious, “‘he’d fink you’re nice. An’ I’d 
let him p’ay wiv you sometimes, an’ you’d 
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tell him about Zack and the Beanstort, an’ 
—an’ he’d tell you ’bout lots of dwagons.” 

“T’m sure we should get on,” said the 
Other Lady thoughtfully; “but wouldn’t 
it be best—would you mind asking him for 
me if he would let me come and play?”’ 

“T’ll d-o now,” said Davy Dumpling 
promptly, and trotted off among the 
flowers toward the gate. The Other Lady 
watched the yellow ringlets bobbing along 
over the top of the cosmos.. As he passed 
the piazza Davy Dumpling kept a furtive 
eye on the giant, who was still behind the 
vines. All at once there was a cry of 
“Untle Davy!” and the blue jumpers flew 
straight up the steps and into the arms of 
the giant himself. 

After a minute or two Davy Dumpling 
came galloping back across the grass, 
waving Nannie-doll aloft. “It’s all wight!” 
he shouted jubilantly. ‘“Untle Davy says 
he finks you’re zust as nice as the B’uful 
Lady.” 

At that moment the gate was jerked 
hastily open from the outside, and there 
stood Nancy, fanning herself with her apron. 
“Oh, the fright you give me, to be sure, 
you little rascal,” she exclaimed, throwing 
up her hands in relief, “a-runnin’ away 
from your Nannie like this! Come here 
this minute!”’ 

Davy Dumpling turned at the familiar 
voice. ‘‘Oh, Nannie,” he cried, “Untle 
Davy’s B’uful Lady isn’t tumming. S’e’s 
tumming instead, to p’ay wiv us ev’y day,” 
and he pointed in triumph to the piazza 
steps, where the Other Lady now stood 
smiling down over Uncle Davy’s shoulder. 

Nannie looked bewildered. ‘Sure, what- 
ever has Little Mary got into her head 
now,” she said. 

Davy Dumpling regarded the group upon 
the steps carefully for a minute. Then he 
put up his hand and slowly pulled the 
worsted from his hair. Then he laid Nan- 
nie-doll down upon the grass. 

“Little Mawy’s dead,” he announced 
solemnly; “Davy Dump’ing tum bat.” 

“And good riddance to her, too,” 
chuckled Nannie. “Come on, now, you 
little monkey, and get your face washed.”’ 

But Davy Dumpling ran to the foot of 
the steps and lifted up a still-gingerbready 
mouth. ‘Dood-by,” he said. “Will you 
tum before supper?” Then, as he stood 
there looking up, he was suddenly struck 
by a new idea. “Why, you’re a B’uful 
Lady, too!” he said, wondering. 





There was a sparkle in Jane's tired, gray-blue eyes. “I see she's done it to you, too,” said she. “Done 
it?” questioned Joel Anthony. But he knew. “She does it to them all, you know,” Jane went 
on. “She can't help it—how could she? It's probably the unkindest thing I could do to 
you—to let you know her. It was too bad—and you not even a friend of mine ™ 
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ANE LINN’s typewriter made more 
noise and produced poorer-looking 
sheets than any six-year-old type- 
writer could be excused for doing— 

possibly because it had not cost very much 
in the beginning. She meant to buy a new 
one some day, when her brother should have 
finished with college, and when apartment 
rents were lower and magazine prices higher, 
and when everything else necessary to the 
comfort of some half-dozen people had been 
bought and paid for. Meanwhile, if the 
sheets pounded out from the old typewriter 
were rather poor stuff to look at, they were 
very good stuff to read, and the fact that 
the lower-case f and the capital C were in- 
variably blurred seemed only to put Jane’s 
hall-mark on the copy which was contin- 
ually being fed out to the typesetters in a 
goodly number of places. Jane’s prices, 
too, were very good prices indeed, and con- 
stantly becoming better; so that one day 
when Mr. joel Anthony, the brother of Ames 
Anthony, who was editor of one of Jane’s 
magazines, came to see her in his brother’s 
stead, he was commissioned to offer her a 
price considerably in advance of anything 
she had yet received, provided she would 
make a change or two in line with the ed- 
itor’s suggestion. 

“Joe,” his brother Ames had said, “I 
wish you would go up and see Miss Linn for 
me, and fix it up with her about ‘The 
Reasonable Woman.’ ” 

“Go and see Miss Linn for you?” in- 
quired Joel Anthony, in surprise. ‘‘Why, I 
never talked over the literary end of the 
business with an author in my life. Isn’t 
it enough for me to sign the checks and 
keep the financial end going?” 

“You’ve cut loose from finance long 
enough to read manuscripts for me; you 
can discuss them,” declared the editor curtly. 

“But I’m no critic, as you well know.” 

“Your discernment is excellent. And 
you’ve put your finger precisely on the spot 
in this stuff of hers which isn’t reasonable 
and must be made so. Go and teli her.” 





“T can’t talk the shop lingo,” protested 
Anthony the elder—for he was the elder, by 
two years, of his clever and not undistin- 
guished brother. As for himself, his taste 
and training lay in attending to the business 
affairs of the publishing house, of whose 
magazine his brother was editor. He had 
been accustomed to let the conduct of the 
magazine alone, only reading a manuscript 
now and then, at Ames’ solicitation, be- 
cause he had a clear and practical judgment 
as to what was of value and what was, as 
he himself was apt to put it, ““only moon- 
shine.” He had no possible use for moon- 
shine, either in a pseudo-scientific popular 
article, or in a piece of fiction. 

“Don’t try to talk any lingo,” advised 
the editor shortly. ‘Give her your own 
talk. You know what’s the matter with 
this story—tell her. You usually have no 
difficulty in making yourself understood.” 

“But—will she take it?” objected Joel 
Anthony, rather miserably. 

The editor laughed. ‘Oh, yes—being a 
reasonable woman,”’ said he. 

“Ts she one?” 

“‘Try her and see.” 

So Joel Anthony had gone, reluctantly 
enough. He had never met Miss Linn— 
and he had no relish for this part of the pub- 
lishing business. Besides, it was July— 
the most torrid July for ten years. 

When his card was brought to her, in her 
hot little den in the eighth story of a rather 
unprepossessing apartment-house far up- 
town, Jane Linn gladly left off pounding her 
noisy old typewriter. She had lately ar- 
rived at a thick wall of difficulty in her work 
which could not as yet be shouldered 
through. She ran her slim, warm hand 
over her tired gray-blue eyes, pulled off a 
blue blouse-apron with long sleeves, which 
had been preserving the freshness of her 
thinnest white frock, glanced into her mir- 
ror to see if her bright brown hair was in its 
usual half-curly order, and went in to see 
Mr. Anthony. 

She had expected to discover a tall, thin 
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man, like Ames Anthony himself, but found 
a broad-shouldered, compactly built, well- 
set-up person, with kinder eyes than the 
editor’s, and a remarkably pleasant smile. 
Joel had somehow imagined Miss Linn a 
tall, commanding woman, with dark hair 
smoothly parted, and was unreasonably sur- 
prised to be confronted by a very girlish 
figure, a face of interesting piquancy, and a 
quite stimulating charm of manner, with 
nevertheless a touch of dignity in it. 

They shook hands and sat down to talk 
about ‘‘The Reasonable Woman.” 

“You see,” said Mr. Anthony, plunging 
in at once to get it over, “‘she is so reason- 
able that she’s unreasonable. One can’t 
quite believe in her. Ames can’t—my 
brother, the editor, you know.” 

Miss Linn nodded. ‘Yes, I know,” she 
said. “I know your brother fairly well, 
now. There is usually something he can’t 
believe in. And usually I fix it for him so 
that he can. But in this case I don’t ex- 
actly want to. Have you read this story 
yourself, Mr. Anthony?” 

“Yes, I have read it,” agreed Mr. An- 
thony. “And—I found myself so carried 
away by the rush of it that I didn’t really 
care whether Margaretta was too reasonable 
or not. Just the same, in these days of 
realism, you know—” 

“So you think Margaretta was too rea- 
sonable?” inquired Jane Linn, as he hesi- 
tated. ‘There was an odd little laugh at the 
corner of her mouth. 

“YT don’t think,” said Mr. Anthony 
stoutly, ‘that there is such a thing in the 
world as — well, a wholly reasonable woman. 
Therefore, to me, Margaretta is too reason- 
able. One would like to believe in her, but 
one can’t.” 

But he smiled as he said it, and his smile 
showed such splendid white teeth and had 
such a winning quality of friendliness that 
Jane Linn smiled back. 

“Margaretta exists, in the flesh,” said 
she. 

“What!” exclaimed Joel Anthony. “You 
don’t mean that?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“T should like to meet her.” 

“You shall.” 

They looked, smiling, into each other’s 
faces, Then Jane Linn laid her half-curly 
head against the back of the shabby old 
chair she sat in, and looked at the ceiling. 

“That is, if she will meet you,” she com- 
promised. 





“Tf she is a reasonable woman she will,” 
declared Mr. Anthony. “Because she will 
want to prove herself to exist.” 

“Yes, I think she will—when I describe 
you to her,” agreed Jane. 

“Please describe her to me—if that is 
allowable.” 

“T have. You have read a whole story 
about her—and have professed to be 
charmed. You will be ten times more 
charmed with the real person.” 

“Shall I? That seems hardly possible.” 

Miss Linn mused for a moment. Then 
she spoke decidedly. ‘If you want to take 
the trouble to come out here to supper— 
not dinner, mind you—next Friday eve- 
ning, we'll have it on the roof. We'll go 
up ‘and be dead,’ as Jenny Wren said. 
And you shall meet Margaretta. I don’t 
promise that you shall ever meet her again.” 

“That’s wonderfully kind of you. But 
how can I be sure, in one meeting, that she 
is really the reasonable woman?” 

“Can’t you tell a reasonable man, at the 
first meeting?”’ demanded Miss Linn. 

“Ves—perhaps. But all men are more 
or less reasonable, you know.” 

“That’s as you look at it,” said Jane 
Linn concisely. “And now, if you don’t 
mind coming back to business—since I’m 
just a bit rushed today—” 

Thus reminded, Mr. Joel Anthony, 
deputy for his brother Ames, came back to 
business, and presently found himself agree- 
ing to pay Miss Linn the full amount which 
he had been authorized to pay, upon the 
rather vague condition that she would in- 
sure Mr. Ames Anthony’s being pleased with 
the tale in its final form. 

“Tt’s the having a change made that 
pleases him, you know,” said she. “It’s 
not so much the sort of change, as the fact 
that it’s changed. I shouldn’t tell you 
that if you were an editor yourself.” 

Joel Anthony laughed. “And I mustn’t 
tell Ames?” 

“Of course not—and you wouldn’t.” 

-“You trust me, then?” 

“No business can be conducted with- 
out trust,’’ said Miss Linn—and bade him 
good-by. 

As he went down the street he fancied 
he could hear the clack of her typewriter, 
eight stories up, though it might have been 
only his fancy. He imagined that she 
would get those superficial—he was sure 
they would be superficial—changes made 
before she even called up the Reasonable 
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Woman and made an engagement with her 
for Friday evening. 


It seemed to Joel Anthony that there 
had not been a hotter day in the whole hot 
season than the one which preceded Fri- 
day evening. If it had not been that 
shortly before he went reluctantly to his 
room to dress there arrived a brief message 
from Miss Linn asking as a personal favor 
that he come in the coolest clothes he could 
find, he would have felt like feigning illness 
rather than get himself into evening attire. 
He obeyed her as literally as possible, and 
set out for his journey uptown with a dis- 
tinct sense of gratitude toward his hostess. 

He came out, in due time, upon the roof 
of the apartment-house, with a happy ap- 
preciation of the fact that for this day, at 
least, he was doomed to suffer no more. At 
eight o’clock, even of a July evening, a 
properly treated roof may be arefreshing 
place, and this roof had certainly been 
properly treated. A leafy screen sheltered 
a considerable portion of it from the slant- 
wise rays of the sinking sun, and on a wide 
green rug stood a small, white-draped table, 
set forth with cool-looking china, a single 
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great pond-lily in a crystal dish in the center. 
Jane Linn came forward to greet him, look- 
ing a little worn with the heat and her la- 
bors. There were lurking shadows under 
her gray-blue eyes, and the color in her 
cheeks was not quite so bright, it struck 
him, as on the day he had seen her first. 
She was very freshly attractive in the sheer- 
est of white frocks, and her half-curly hair 
looked like bronze in the still vivid western 
light, but Anthony recognized that she must 
be older by several years than she had 
seemed on his earlier visit. 

But it was only for a moment that his in- 
terest centered on Jane Linn. Another 
figure, which had been leaning against the 
parapet, advanced at Jane’s motion, and 
Joel Anthony was gazing into the face of the 
Reasonable Woman, who had been, in Jane 
Linn’s story, too perfect to be true. 

His first dazed feeling was that, even in 
the flesh, she was still too perfect to be true. 
Jane’s description of her—such a descrip- 
tion as only Jane could achieve, in a few 
phrases, with such poignant art that the 
subject of it seemed fairly to leap to life be- 
fore one—now appeared to have done her 
scant justice. She was such a woman as 








“If she is a reasonable woman she will meet me,” declared Mr. Anthony. “Because she will want 
to prove herself to exist ~ 
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She was such a woman as Joel Anthony, whose experience would seem to have been ample, had never met 
broker, she might have been the mother of six adorable children—for the life of him Anthony could 
head to the toe of her white-shod foot she was the perfect woman, as far as looks may go- 





before She might have been a girl-princess of the blood, she might have been the young wife of a prosperous 
not have guessed how old. or how young. she was He only knew that from the crown of her fair 
And he had it from no less an authority than Jane Linn that she was the Reasonable Woman 
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Joel Anthony, whose experience would seem 
to have been ample, had never met before. 
She might have been a girl-princess of the 
blood, she might have been the young wife 
of a prosperous broker, she might have been 
the mother of six adorable children—for the 
life of him Anthony could not have guessed 
how old, or how young, she was. He only 
knew that from the crown of her fair head 
to the toe of her white-shod foot she was the 
perfect woman, as far as looks may go. 
And he had it from no less an authority than 
‘ Jane Linn that she was the Reasonable 
Woman. Therefore the promise of her 
face must be fully carried out in her sweet, 
sane personality, the whole of it. As for 
her voice, that first test of such personality, 
he found it, as Jane in her story had said 
he would, a voice to hear in one’s dreams. 

Besides Miss Carter, there were three 
other people—a little elderly woman, Miss 
Fielding, Jane’s aunt, and two shy and 
silent children—those of her dead sister, 
as he remembered afterward that the aunt 
told him. At the time, however, Anthony 
noted very little of any of his surround- 
ings except those for which he had been 
summoned—the guest and the supper. 

It was impossible, even for a man whose 
attention was being very much diverted, 
not to observe the supper. It was tempt- 
ing food, that with which Anthony was 
served, and it tasted not in the least as if it 
had been brought from any restaurant out- 
side. Everything was cool and crisp—and 
Jane Linn and the two children brought it, 
course by course, from some unknown re- 
gion. And before it was all eaten the twi- 
light had fallen, and the lights were twink- 
ling all over the great city, and an enormous, 
full-grown moon was redly lighting all the 
roof-tops with the hazy promise of another 
day as hot or hotter than this one had been. 

By and by Anthony became conscious 
that he and Ruth Carter were sitting by the 
parapet, while in the distance the late scene 
of the supper had melted into shadows and 
been withdrawn. The aunt and the chil- 
dren had gone, and Jane Linn was return- 
ing to her guests across the quiet roof. 
Only as he saw her slender figure nearing 
him did he realize that for a time she had 
been absent. 

“Now, dear,” said Miss Carter’s golden 
voice, with an exquisite friendly gentleness, 
“are you quite satisfied that we have let 
you do it all, as you commanded? And 
will you sit down and rest, and hear Mr. 


Jane Linn was returning to her guests across the quiet 


Anthony’s stirring stories of South Amer- 
ican adventure?” 
“Oh, I’m sorry,” 
Linn’s throaty tones. 
you both to excuse me for just a little longer. 
A special messenger has come with some 
proof which must be rushed through in an 


came back in Jane 
“But I have to ask 


hour. It’s quite a case of ‘must,’ so you 
won’t mind. I'll come back when I’ve 
straightened my last ill-balanced para- 
graph.” 

When Jane had gone, Ruth Carter inter- 
rupted the tales of adventure with a trib- 
ute to her friend, such as a man likes to hear 
one woman give another in her absence. 
There was a ring of genuineness, too, in 
every word. 








“TI don’t know how well you know her,” 
Miss Carter said, “but I hope it is well 
enough to appreciate her. Quite outside 
of her work, which seems to us all not only 
worthy of every bit of praise the critics give 
it but of worlds more, she is a perfect treas- 
ure of a woman, besides. She refuses—oh, 
[ can’t tell you what sums she refuses, be- 
cause she won’t Jend her art to any purpose 
she doesn’t consider high and fine. And 
she’s the cleverest, most interesting com- 
panion one could possibly have. Even 
when she would call herself dull, I would 
rather have Jane Linn’s dulness than an- 
other person’s vivacity.” 

This was charming, and Mr. Anthony led 
Miss Carter on to speak more of her friend, 








Only as he saw her slender figure nearing him did Anthony realize that for a time she had been absent 





for the sheer pleasure of hearing the sound 
of her voice. Then, when he had been 
gently brought back to the subject of his 
travels, time passed still more rapidly, and 
before he knew it the hour was over, and 
Jane had returned, and Ruth was saying 
good night. Far down in the street a musi- 
cal horn had notified her that her motor was 
waiting, and Anthony was taking her down 
to the street. He put her into such a car 
as speaks quietly of luxury, and as he did 
so he noted for the first time that she was 
clothed, though simply, as are those who 
come from homes of wealth. 

He was eager to return to the roof, where 
Jane Linn, a small, white figure, leaning 
with a suggestion of limpness against the 
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parapet, her face upturned toward the 
rusty moon, awaited him, as in a pleading 
aside he had asked her to do. Anthony 
leaned beside her. 

“You’ve given me an evening I shall not 
forget,” said he, in a low voice. ‘And you 
have demonstrated your contention. I am 
willing to admit, without further proof than 
your word for it, that your friend must be 
the Reasonable Woman—and a few things 
besides.” 

“T knew you would,” said Jane Linn, 
with a triumphant low laugh. The limp- 
ness seemed to go quite out of her as she 
spoke, and enthusiasm kindled in her voice. 
“And if I could tell you! What do you 
think of a girl—”’ 

“Ts she a girl?” interrupted Anthony. 

“Why, what a question! Of course she’s 
a girl—at twenty-six. They’re seldom 
much good before that, you know. Of 
course she’s a woman, too, only, until she 
marries, I love to keep on calling her a girl. 
After thirty it’s a bit different. I knowabout 
that, you see. I’m thirty-two, myself.” 

“T should never have guessed it,” An- 
thony put in. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind about saying that. 
When a woman works for her living, as I do, 
she doesn’t expect—nor want—to be con- 
sidered a girl forever. But when a girl- 
woman like Ruth, the only daughter in a 
home like the Clifford Carters’—” 

(Anthony suddenly remembered the name. 
Clifford Carter, of course! one of the oldest 
names, representing the bluest blood in the 
city. That accounted for everything.) 

—‘chooses deliberately,” went on Jane 
Linn, “to go in for social service, the sane 
and practical kind, and to study and work, 
and live just as much of her life as she can 
on a level with those who need her—well, you 
can’t blame me for idealizing her in a story. 
And I haven’t idealized her a particle, either. 
I simply didn’t dare picture her as she is— 
your brother Ames would have asked me to 
take out whole paragraphs in chunksif I had.” 

“He wouldn’t. 1 wouldn’t have let 
him,” declared the editor’s brother solemnly. 
It will be remembered that he was the effi- 
cient treasurer of the company, too, and 
had no use for moonshine of any sort. 

Jane laughed. There was a sparkle in 
her tired, gray-blue eyes. “I see she’s 
done it to you, too,”’ said she. 

“Done it?” questioned Joel Anthony. 
But he knew. 

“She does it to them all, you know,” 
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Jane went on. “She can’t help it—how 
could she? It’s probably the unkindest 
thing I could do to you—to let you know 
her. But, you see, you challenged my 
Reasonable Woman, and that piqued me 
into proving her to you. It was too bad— 
and you not even a friend of mine.” 

“What has that to do with it? Though I 
am a friend of yours, if you’ll let me be one.” 

“Probably I shall have to let you,” 
sighed Jane Linn—and Anthony .aughed 
happily. “On account of Ruth you will 
haunt my doors begging me to invite you 
and Miss Carter to dinner. That isn’t the 
way to know her, though. You must go 
down to her Settlement and get yourself 
on as many of her committees as you can. 
Besides—I’m much too busy to chaperon 
the affair.” 

There was a really weary note in her voice 
again. Joel Anthony felt a sudden com- 
punction. He spoke earnestly. 

“T’ve let you tire yourself out, just to be 
nice to me—an entire stranger, as you’ve 
said. I shouldn’t have taken you at your 
word so readily, when you spoke of letting 
me come. You see, knowing my brother 
knows you so well, I didn’t feel like a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, you’re not a stranger,” she an- 
swered gently. “No human being seems 
like a real stranger—to a story-writer. 
Mental processes are so much alike, under 
similar conditions, that the new people you 
meet don’t seem very different from the 
old ones. And when you’re studying men- 
tal processes all the time and observing the 
indications of them, you get past the pre- 
liminaries to acquaintance very fast—at 
least in your own thought. I really didn’t 
in the least mind inviting you tonight—it 
gave me a decided pleasure. So be quite 
easy about it, and come again—sometime.”’ 

He laughed, as he took his dismissal, 
though he should have liked to stay for an- 
other hour and talk with Jane Linn, even 
though the conversation should not be 
wholly confined to information concerning 
the Reasonable Woman. As he presently 
went away along the street he said to 
himself that if he had not seen the Rea- 
sonable Woman he should have been more 
than a little interested in her author. But, 
of course, to compare the two—it couldn’t 
be done. And man naturally, having two 
to choose from and being by Heaven 
endowed with wonderful discrimination, 
chooses—as it is inevitable that he should. 
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The traits which will make you proud or ashamed of your children are manifested in infancy. Harold was 


j an aggressive baby; his mother thought it was cute, and so, instead of directing his energies into right channels, 
she encouraged him in having his own way—with the result that at six he was a thoroughly undisciplined. 
self-seeking little boy Knowing him, and applying the remedy firmly, would have made hima strong character 


How to Know Your Child 


“Our children are what we make them,” says Mrs. Scott, who in the course of her profes- 
sional work as a child diagnostician encounters hundreds of cases where she would not have 
been needed had the parents studied their children and trained them accordingly. She rates 
ignorance as the cardinal sin of parents today, most of whom seem inclined to think that they 
' know all that they need to know about the rearing of children. The result is a worldful of 
children who are growing into a maturity that will be less happy, less useful, less promising 
for future generations than it should be. ‘‘ Know thyself,” said the oracle of old. “‘Know 
| your children,” says the scientist today. Mrs. Scott will help you if you will write to her 
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UCH of the unhappiness and 
underdevelopment that exist in 
the world today may be traced 
back to one significant, basic 

fact of childhood: mothers, generally, do 
not truly know their children; and this is 
true quite irrespective of the great bond of 
love, parental and filial, that binds the two 
together. Our own parents, speaking gen- 
erally, did not know us. And most of us 
present-day young mothers do not know 
our children. Obviously, if we wish to 
develop our children to their highest ca- 
pacity—and every mother does—if we 





wish to help our children to be a full one 
hundred percent of what it is in them to be, 
then our fundamental problem, our first 
working principle, becomes How to know 
our children. Plainly we can not proceed 
intelligently about the training of our 
children until first we see clearly what it is 
that we are trying to train. Otherwise, we 
work in the dark; we may apply disas- 
trous remedies; we may maim our children. 

For centuries we have assumed that once 
we are parents it must follow that we know 
our children. As if the mere physiological 
experience of parenthood automatically 
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equipped us with a full knowledge of child 
nature, and with full power to give the child 
the best training! This absurdity has been 
handed down to us for so long that the ma- 
jority of us mothers, no matter how ignorant 
we are in the higher duties of motherhood— 
and many of us will confess, if we are honest 
with ourselves, that not until we became 
mothers did we give one serious thought 
to a little child—no matter how unskilled 
and unfit we are to train our children, in- 
stinctively we resent any suggestion as to 
how to handle our children. The mother 
who answered, “I buried nine, I ought to 
know how to bring up my boy,” is perhaps 
an extreme example, but nevertheless illus- 
trates the too-frequent attitude of mothers. 

“A mother’s hand,” ‘a mother’s in- 
stinct,” “‘a mother’s love’’—for generations 
these things have been romanticized and 
sentimentalized about, and most of what 
has been said is pretty nonsense. True, 
the qualities behind these favorite phrases 
are wonderful qualities, but to make them 
of value to the child, and hence of value to 
the race, they must be cultivated. To 
them must be added knowledge and intel- 
ligence. ‘‘A mother’s love” alone is no 
more preparation for the intelligent training 
of the little child than the ‘‘born doctor’s” 
natural aptitude is sufficient preparation 
for operating on your child. With honest 
and open minds, and with reverent souls, 
we must approach this infinitely noble and 
serious business of being mothers—and try 
to learn—and learn of our own children. 

“Ruth is wearing me out, she is a terror, 
absolutely unmanageable. No nurse will 
stay with her,” a desperate mother told me, 
and she added that she had tried every con- 
ceivable method of control, of restraint, 
of punishment, upon Ruth to get her to 
behave, but all seémed to be without effect. 

I had an opportunity to study and ob- 
serve the six-year-old Ruth, and finally 
to direct her training for a period, and I 
found nothing abnormal or vicious about the 
little girlk Here was a plain case where 
a devoted mother in her anxiety to make the 
most of her child had deliberately gone to 
work to crush the best in her simply be- 
cause she did not know her. 

How Ruth’s case was handled, how her 
difficulties were solved and how this ugly 
duckling turned out to be the swan of the 
family, may be suggestive, first, of how to 
go about to know your child, how to find 
out who and what your child is; and second, 


of how to handle the conditions and the 
qualities you discover in the child. The 
program followed with Ruth may not be 
applicable as a whole to any other case, 
but the method used in observing her can 
be used on any normal child under the sim- 
plest home conditions. 

From intimate talks with Ruth’s mother 
I learned about Ruth’s life at home, about 
her physical habits, about her sleeping, 
eating, resting. One cannot over-empha- 
size, or repeat too often, the importance 
of these fundamentals on a child’s entire 
life. Countless disorders can be traced back 
to careless physical habits established in 
early childhood. I learned that Ruth ate 
little and without pleasure, that she was 
coaxed or threatened into eating, that she 
was continuously being reminded about her 
table manners. I learned that she was 
extremely nervous, cried often; that she 
was wilful, and that unless she had her 
way she pinched, kicked, and struck people 
around her and destroyed objects about the 
house; that she had to be watched all the 
time for fear that she would cause serious 
trouble to others or herself. 

When I first saw Ruth, who came with 
her mother when she called on me, she 
appeared all her mother had described her 
to be. She seemed like a wild animal 
caught in a trap. She hardly looked at me, 
and when she did it was with suspicion and 
noticeable hostility. From the mother’s 
own story I had gathered that to Ruth 
adults existed but for one purpose, to watch 
and check her. To Ruth I naturally seemed 
just one additional person to keep her down. 
I saw that the first step was to remove from 
her the sense of adult domination, to calm 
her alert hostility. 

I assumed an attitude of total indifference 
toward her; I acted as though she were 
not in the room; I made no remarks to her 
or about her—I talked to her mother upon 
matters that could not possibly interest 
Ruth. For a while Ruth stood almost still, 
with her back against a window and her 
eyes on me, as if on guard to defend herself 
against any advance on my part. I con- 
tinued to ignore her, until I realized that 
her suspicion and hostility were less tense. 
I then suggested to the mother, with the 
hope of interesting Ruth, to come into my 
play-room, and casually remarked that if 
Ruth wanted to see the playthings she could 
come also. I did not press Ruth, did not 
even repeat the invitation. We started 
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for the room. As I had foreseen, Ruth 
soon followed. 

In the room, where games, toys, books, 
and various working-materials were ar- 
ranged on shelves within Ruth’s reach, I 
consciously showed the mother such games 
and materials as might particularly interest 
Ruth. I placed a game 
of Ring Toss on the floor 
and demonstrated, appar- 
ently to the mother but 
in simple language di- 
rected at 
Ruth, how the 
game was to 
be played, 
and casually 
suggested to 
Ruth that she 
could play 
with it if she 
wished. I also 
showed the 
mother where 
the balls 
were kept, 
where the 
crayons and 
papers were; 
I pointed to 
the black- 
board and 
box of colored 
chalk. Then 
the mother 
and I went MAGINEL WRIGHT RXIICHT 
into the ad- 
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his work, his life. Through it he expresses 
all of himself—his mind, his body, his soul. 
And if you can observe your child in his 
play from day to day, and get to understand 
what his play means, then you are on the 
high road toward knowing your child. 
When I noticed that Ruth had become 
interested in the things about 
her I quietly asked the mother 
to withdraw, and I remained at 
a desk in my room at a conven- 
ient angle to study Ruth un- 
observed. Ruth began to ex- 
amine the various articles on the 
shelves, to take down boxes of 
games and toys, to look at 
books, to open drawers and 
closets. The 
thing that 
struck me 
first about 
Ruth was 
that she was 
clumsy with 
her hands and 
feet; she prac- 
tically had 
no control over them. 
Though the objects were 
not too heavy for her to 
handle and were within 
easy reach, she dropped 
or upset almost every- 
\ thing she touched. In 
trying, for instance, to 
pick up some beads, a 
box of which she over- 
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to do as she pleased. 


model child at the end of a year. Other Ruths without letting them roll 


This allowing the child —and Roberts—might profit by the suggestion out of her hands; she 


freedom of action, in so 

far as such freedom does not seriously in- 
terfere with the rights of other people, is 
the first principle to practise in trying to 
know your child. All of us are most natural, 
are nearer being our actual selves, when we 
are free of the domination of other persons’ 
orders. The child who is permitted to fol- 
low the promptings of his.own nature will 
by his actions give you clues, even definite 
information, to his real personality, to his 
good qualities, his undesirable qualities, 
his limitations. There is no better oppor- 
tunity to study a child than at play, whether 
he plays in his own home or in the open. 
Play is the child’s natural occupation; it is 


had great difficulty in 
opening and closing boxes. All this indi- 
cated that she was not practised in han- 
dling things. 

Another point very noticeable about 
Ruth was that she changed with great 
rapidity from one thing to another, without 
stopping, in some cases, long enough to see 
what each separate object was. She seemed 
nervously eager to keep moving. This 
clearly indicated to me that she had not 
acquired the habit of centering her interest 
on one thing at a time, that she had no 
power of concentration. She did not re- 
place the games in their respective boxes, 
or the boxes on the shelves—which made 
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There is no better opportunity to study a child than at play; play is his natural occupation, his work, his 
his play from day to day, studying him sympathetically, then you will be on the high road to a knowledge of him that 


clear to me that she had no sense of order 
and no sense of responsibility. All these 
weaknesses, these faults, were not inherent. 
They pointed directly at neglected training. 
When she came to the game of Ring Toss 
she surprised me by playing at it for a long 
while—until it was time for her to go home. 
Although she did not once get a ring on the 
stake, the mere running after the rings 
seemed to provide sufficient pleasure to 
keep her interested in the game. It was 
clear that she enjoyed the physical demand 
the game made upon her—that one posi- 
tive virtue she had was physical energy. 
Another day, unexpected to Ruth, I came 
upon her in the park where she and her 
nurse spent the afternoons. I approached 
unobserved by both but within distance to 
hear the nurse vigorously reproving Ruth 
for going beyond the bench where the nurse 
was sitting embroidering a worthless doily. 
I picked up a ball and announced to the 
young children about me in the park that 
those who wished to play could join my 
game. I started a spirited game of catch. 
I then changed it to another game, where 
every child was given the name of a day of 
the week and the children had to catch 
the ball as I calledtheirday. Allthese games 
required alertness, intelligence, energy, and 
muscular control, and they afforded oppor- 
tunity to study the children’s social spirit. 
At first Ruth stood back and assumed the 
same defensive attitude as in my play-room. 
It was noticeably hard for her to mix with 
the other children. I did not urge her, but 
when I realized that she had relaxed and 
was ready, without asking questions (which 
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so often cause children further embarrass- 
ment), I said, in a very playful manner, 
“Now, Ruth, you are ‘Monday,’ and just 
you look out when the ball comes your 
way.” Instead of calling Monday I called 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday. Ruth en- 
joyed and understood the fun of it, and when 
I finally called “Monday” she was ready 
and ran with evident pleasure after the 
ball. After this she entered with spirit into 
all the games we played. 

The more I saw of Ruth the less I agreed 
with her mother’s description of her as a 
hopelessly wild and refractory child, and 
the more I realized how little the mother 
knew of her. Ruth was not meant to be- 
come a colorless, sweet little girl who kept 
her clothes always clean and her hair-ribbon 
in a perfect bow. She had distinct per- 
sonality, keen intelligence, and marvelous 
physical energy, all splendid qualities with 
which to develop a normal, efficient, happy, 
and happiness-giving person. What she 
needed was merely a legitimate opportunity 
for exercising her powers, a sympathetic 
but firm and just handling, and not the 
sort of repressive arbitrary training her 
well-meaning mother, with the help of that 
pathetically helpless, ignorant nursemaid 
who acted as a private policeman to the 
little girl, tried te give her. 

After you have made a sincere effort 
to know your child—after you have ob- 
served him, studied him, under conditions 
natural to him, in the routine acts of his 
daily life, in his own world of play—after 
you have tried to understand what this or 
that act may mean, and thought what this 
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life. Through it he expresses all of himself—his mind, his body, his soul. 


or that germ of a trait may indicate—you 
will begin to see with some degree of clear- 
ness how to handle your child and help to 
develop the best in him. Perhaps you will 
discover, as I did in Ruth’s case, that often 
the proper handling means ‘‘hands off.” 

It was obvious that Ruth’s nervousness, 
irritability, and viciousness were merely 
ugly, wasteful explosions of her suppressed 
energy and intelligence. And right here is 
perhaps the commonest home-made poison 
for childhood. One of the greatest causes 
of the problems of childhood is arbitrary 
suppression. But I want it clearly under- 
stood that when I plead for freedom I do 
not mean “‘ Do as you please’’; I mean frec- 
dom from undue direction, from undue pres- 
sure, from undue restriction, freedom to de- 
velop naturally under thoughtful guidance. 

I will give here only such recommenda- 
tions made in Ruth’s case as will be sug- 
gestive of how to handle the more or less 
common problems of childhood. I sug- 
gested in the first place that she be given 
a chance to play more freely, even if that 
meant her taking some small risks, such as 
tripping, falling, scratching, and bumping 
her arms. As a matter of fact, children are 
far more able to look after themselves than 
we adults know. I recommended that Ruth 
be stimulated to play games which would 
give her an opportunity to utilize her ener- 
gies in a constructive way. Through such 
games she would acquire skillful use of her 
feet, hands, eyes, her whole body; and the 
more she would use her energy in vigorous, 
developing play, the less would she have left 
to waste in anger and in temper. 


And if you will observe your child i. 
will enable you to make all of his life much that it otherwise would not be. “Our children are what we make them” 


I demanded that she be provided with ed- 
ucational material to suit her intelligence. 
This holding back of information from a 
child when, despite his years, he is ready 
for it, is as wicked and harmful as forcing 
information upon him when he is not pre- 
pared for it. I required that, with the ma- 
terial, simple tools be introduced, such as 
scissors, needles, hammer and saw and nails, 
which would further help to develop the 
skilful use of her hands. I asked that she 
be interested and encouraged to do as much 
as possible for herself at home, to learn to 
depend upon herself, to dress herself, to 
wait upon herself and look after her own 
games and toys. And I particularly asked 
that she be corrected as little as possible, 
since continual nagging often serves merely 
to cenfuse the child, and causes him to 
react in the opposite direction. -I asked 
that only serious faults be noted and cor- 
rected, and these with sympathy and with 
firmness. And that these recommenda- 
tions and suggestions be introduced into 
Ruth’s daily life most gradually, so that 
Ruth would hardly notice their introduction. 

For weeks there were practically no re- 
sults. Ruth remained the same uncon- 
trollable little girl. In the beginning it was 
a constant, apparently hopeless struggle; 
but the mother had been warned from the 
start that results would come slowly, she 
understood, and despite frequent discour- 
agement she persisted in giving this new 
method a fair chance. After a period of 
three months results were noticeable. 

“T can hardly believe she is the same 
child; she is happy, and gives no trouble,” 
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said her mother, a year later; “and I can 
hardly believe 1am the same mother. Ruth 
has taught me so much. And all of it 
seems so simple now—just put yourself in 
the child’s place.” 

In Your Child’s Place 

To put yourself in the child’s place, to 
be a child again, that indeed is ‘ae only way 
of knowing your child. The greatest ed- 
ucators have been those who, with the rich 
knowledge and experience of maturity, 
have been best able to assume the spirit 
of a child and to see life from the child’s 
point of view. Put yourself in your child’s 
place, try to be him, try to realize his atti- 
tude towards persons and conditions about 
him, try to feel his desires, his impulses and 
his ambitions. Doing this may bring you a 
revelation; you may discover qualities which 
you never dreamt existed; you may thus 
begin to learn who and what your child is. 

After you have realized that mother-love 
does not automatically make one omniscient, 
after you have put yourself in your child’s 
place, you have perhaps discovered a be- 
wildering number of traits, and you may 
be asking yourself, what does this one and 
that one mean, and what am I going to do 
about it? More than likely the traits you 
most frequently observed were various 
manifestations of selfishness; and since 
this article can cover but a fraction of the 
ground, selfishness is perhaps our most 
suggestive good-and-bad example. 

We must realize that while selfishness 
may exhibit itself in most unpleasant ways, 
the instinct from which it springs is entirely 
normal. We must recognize that the whole 
activity of the infant is instinctively selfish; 
that is, the child is controlled by the needs 
and desires of his own body, and he strives 
to gratify them with naive inconsideration 
of others. These impulses are primarily 
only the impulses for self-preservation. 
They are, and should be regarded as, a 
great part of the raw material out of 
which the child’s character is to be built. 

In our search for selfishness we must be 
alert to note and understand every little 
act—for if our minds are open the most 
trifling of everyday incidents can be as 
illuminating and powerfully significant to 
us as the climax of an Ibsen drama. Ata 
children’s party given by a mother who was 
earnestly endeavoring to afford every child 
an equal share of happiness, my attention 
was caught in particular by a bright boy 





of seven who seemed to have remarkable 
charm of manners. But presently I noted 
that his interest in games lasted only so long 
as he was the leading figure in them. As 
soon as his turn was over he demanded that 
the game be changed. At the end of the 
afternoon he confessed that he did not have 
a good time at all. I asked him why. 
“QOh,’’ he explained with childish frankness, 
“it is no fun to have to wait your turn; 
besides, there were no prizes given out.” 
Here was a boy of splendid natural 
material, whose primitive instinct had ob- 
viously been permitted to develop at the 
expense of all his better social instincts. 
His fine manners which at first had charmed 
me were only of the surface; beneath their 
pretty and misleading show, the boy was 
selfishness incarnate. He exemplified how 
manners may be drilled into a child and 
become merely a bit of external decoration, 
and beno indication of character or feelings. 


Read Aright the Traits 


Often we fond mothers see in our children 
regrettable traits which we entirely mistake; 
and our treatment is as wise and efficacious 
as administering quinine for a broken leg. 
“Harold is very nervous, poor child, and 
afflicted with a high-strung temperament 
with which we must be very careful,” a 
mother told me. 

A moment later Harold came bursting 
into the room where we sat talking. ‘‘ Where 
is my ball, mother?” he shouted. 

“T don’t know, Harold,” she answered. 

“But I want it!” he declared. 

“T will look for it a little later.” 

“But I want it now!” he demanded, 
stamping his foot. And that he might not 
be irritated into one of his ‘‘fits,” off went 
his mother to look for that ball. 

I had further opportunity to study Harold. 
This affectionate mother knew her son about 
as well as she knew the remotest Hottentot. 
The trouble was with the boy’s early train- 
ing. He was naturally very strong phys- 
ically and had a definite personality. His 
fond mother accepted his babyish aggres- 
siveness, in itself an excellent trait, as 
something cute and smart. Through her 
lack of understanding him, the mother, 
instead of curbing her child and developing 
his aggressiveness into valuable constructive 
channels, indulged him, and encouraged 
him to use all his fine strength for his own 
gratification—with the very natural result 
that at six Harold was a thoroughly undis- 















ciplined, self-centered, self-seeking little boy. 
What should Haroid’s mother have done 
aiter she had come really to know her child? 
With a well-developed case of pure selfish- 
ness in a child of six or seven, one is 
justified in using the firmest methods— 
though always the utmost patience and tact 
should be used not to injure the good trait 
which lies behind the child’s selfishness. 


Prevention—the Best Remedy 


But better far than discovering an ad- 
vanced case of selfishness in the child of 
six or seven or older, and then attempting 
a cure, is it to recognize in the infant the 
germ of such a character-disease, and so 
handle the child that no such acute problem 
will ever develop. I know a child, Julia, 
whose very observing mother recognized 
in her daughter while still an infant those 
aggressive tendencies which may develop 


‘into an egotism and a selfishness which 


would be obnoxious to others and a positive 
injury to the child throughout her life. 
Resolutely and farsightedly this mother 
set about her important task of prevention. 
She realized that there is no better and more 
natural method for beginning to curb and 
discipline a child’s selfishness than through 
his physical habits. Julia was taught to 
receive her food regularly, and likewise she 
was taught to attend to, or have attended 
to, all her other physical requirements at 
regular intervals; in other words, Julia 
irom the very beginning was trained to have 
her routine life fit naturally and pleasantly 
into the routine life of the family, and she 
never tasted the triumph of having the 
family life arbitrarily changed to suit her, 
or of having a selfish whim take precedence 
over the rights of the family. Julia’s 
mother realized that every time the infant 
Julia cried, it did not mean that the child 
was in distress and required attention. 
She could easily distinguish between a 
genuine cry of distress and one of meaning- 
less fretfulness, as all mothers can learn to 
do; and she knew that every time we an- 
swer a meaningless cry we encourage the 
child in forming the habit of crying; that 
every time we soothe such meaningless 
fretfulness by diversion, or walking about, 
we bit by bit encourage him to depend 
upon such diversion. In other words we 
encourage and develop his selfishness. 

As Julia grew older, the mother, instead 
of drilling Julia in the mere externals of 
pretty manners, strove to develop in the 
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child the considerate impulses which are 
the basis of true good manners. For in- 
stance, to help keep down her selfish spirit, 
Julia from her earliest birthday never was 
given birthday presents. On her birthday 
she always gave presents away. Her 
mother considered that the person who has 
successfully passed another year should be 
the person to be grateful rather than be the 
recipient of gratitude. Until the age of 
three Julia gave to her friends and the 
people about her, who did things for her, 
toys and small objects which were particu- 
larly precious to her. Her mother took 
great care to connect in Julia’s mind the 
gift with appreciation of service rendered. 
“This handkerchief,” her mother would 
say, “is for Anna, who washes your shirts 
and stockings and rompers which keep you 
clean.” From the time Julia began to be 
able to do things for herself she has made 
her own presents to give away—strings of 
beads, rough drawings, raffia napkin-rings 
and baskets. Julia found as much pleasure 
and anticipation in wrapping these gifts 
in tissue paper and tying them with white 
ribbons, as the recipients had in. untying 
the packages and finding the surprises. 
These creations, though crude and simple, 
were always much appreciated by Julia’s 
friends, because they realized the amount of 
thought and time and labor that went into 
them; and the giving of such simple presents 
incidentally led Julia to be satisfied with 
the simplest things for herself. 


The Gratifying Result 


At the age of seven, Julia is today one of 
the most gracious, most considerate little 
girls I know, instead of being the offensively 
selfish little creature she probably would 
have been had not her mother handled her 
so wisely. And yet, she has not lost one par- 
ticle of the seed of her menacing selfishness 
—her natural self-confidence and initiative, 
which will serve her so well in her maturity. 

Now, as we have here, very briefly, 
studied selfishness, trying to know what it 
means and how best to handle it, so in a 
fuller way must we in our homes study the 
other qualities of our individual children. 
It can not be said too often, nor too em- 
phatically, that to make the best of our 
children we must know our children—and 
know them sympatheticaily. We must 
get it into our minds, hard, that it is strictly 
up to us; that our children are what we 
make them. 
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Masie had given her heart to Felix at once, and before the month was out her arms were around his neck, her fresh, 
soft cheek against his own, cuddling close as she poured out her heart in a continuous flow of prattle and laughter 
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FELIX O DAY 


49 ¥: Hopkinson Sruth 
Author of “Peter” “Kennedy Square” Etc. 
Mlustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Synopsis:—Even at the end of the first instalment of this unusual story Felix O'Day is a man of mystery. Handsome, 
attractive, and likable, he is wrapped in a fine dignity and entrenched behind a reserve through which no one has suc- 
ceeded in piercing. We find him in the night crowds on Broadway, gloomy and imperturbable, peering into the faces of 
the theatergoers; we trace him to his cheap lodging-house. He is a mystery to his landlady, who nevertheless, does not 
hesitate to press him for overdue room-rent. He is a mystery, too, to Otto Kling, the Fourth Avenue dealer in antiques, 
to whom Felix takes his dressing-case—the one so marked with crests—in order to raise the money for his board, Here 
we meet ‘‘Beesvings’’—Otto’s motherless little daughter, Masie—and her dog Fudge. Otto, his curiosity and interest 
aroused, takes Felix across the way to honest Kitty Cleary, who, with her husband, runs a “‘local express"’ business; and 
Kitty, her warm sympathy immediately enlisted, sees at once that Felix is a gentlemen—and Irish—and takes him in to 
board. When it becomes known that Felix is in search of work, Otto, not to be outdone, promises him a job in his store. 
And Felix, in a more contented spirit than he has known for months, returns to the old lodging-house, and prepares to move. 





CHAPTER IV 


HEN Felix late that afternoon 
handed his landlady the over- 
due rent that anxious woman, 
now that the bills lay in her 

hand, was ready to pass them back to 
him if the full payment at all embarrassed 
him. Indeed, she had never had a more 
quiet and decent lodger, and she hoped it 
didn’t mean he was ‘goin’ away,” and 
if she had been rather sharp with him the 
night before, it was because she had been 
that nervous of late! 

For reply Felix busied himself among his 
belongings, ignoring her remarks and ex- 
cuses, interrupting her protests later on by 
saying that if she were agreeable he would 
move out in an hour; that the amount 
he had handed her exactly balanced 
the extra unpaid days of the week; that he 
would pack his boxes at once, and leave 
them outside his bedroom door; that an ex- 
press-wagon would call at six—she would 
know it by the white horse—and finally 
that it would be quite safe to give the man 
the trunks, together with his leather hat- 
case, which he would leave just inside his 
room, and to please not to forget them. 

And so now he must pack. The sole- 
leather trunk, from which he had taken the 
hapless dressing-case now in the possession 
of Kling, was pulled out and packed, and 
the heavy black tin box hauled into posi- 
tion and unlocked. With the raising of the 
scarred and dented top, there came into 
view a mass of letters and papers, filling the 





box to the brim—some tied with red tape, 
others in big envelopes. In a corner lay a 
bundle of photographs—one in a gilt frame, 
the edge showing clear of the tissue-paper in 
which it was wrapped. This Felix now 
took out, and carrying it to the window, 
studied the portrait long and earnestly, his 
lips tightly pressed together as if with some 
inward pain. Presently retying the paper, 
he tucked the whole back into its place, 
turned the key, shook the box to see that 
the lock held tight, picked it up with one 
hand by its side-handle, and throwing open 
the door, deposited it on the landing outside. 
Its leather companion was then placed 
beside it, the hat-case crowning the whole. 

He had caught sight of Mrs. Cleary’s 
wagon while standing by the window, and 
now heard the Irishman’s feet in the nar- 
row passageway. 

“How fur is it up, mum?” now reached 
his ears. ‘Oh, another flight! Begorra! 
it’s as dark as a coal-hole and about as 
dirty!”? This remark was soon followed by: 
“Oh, is that you, sor? How many of ’em?” 

“Only two, Mike. And the mackintosh 
and hat-case,’’ answered Felix, who had 
watched him stumbling up the narrow stairs 
until his red face was level with the landing. 
“By the way, mind you don’t lose the rub- 
ber coat, for although I never wear an over- 
coat, this comes in well when it rains.” 

“Tl never take me eyes off it—for it’s 
a good ’un, ain’t it? I bet ye niver bought 
that down on the bowery from a Johnny- 
hand-me-down!” 
“And, Mike!” 
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“Yes, sor?” 
“Will you please sdy to Mrs. Cleary that 
I may be late in reaching her—perhaps 
after eleven o’clock?” 

“Eleven! Why that’s the shank o’ the 
evenin’ for her, sor. If it was twelve, or 
after, she’d be up.” Then he bent forward 
and whispered, “I should think ye would 
be glad, sor, to get out of this rookery.” 

Felix waited until the leather trunk had 
been dumped into the wagon, watched 
Mike remount the stairs until he had 
reached his landing, helped him to load 
up the balance of his luggage—the tin box 
on one shoulder, the coat over the other, 
the hat-case in the free hand—and then 
walked back to his empty room. Here he 
made a thoughtful survey of the dismal place 
in which he had spent so many months, 
picked up his blackthorn stick and, leaving 
the door ajar, walked slowly down-stairs, 
his hand on the rail as a guide in the dark. 

“And you aren’t comin’ back, sir?” re- 
marked the landlady, who had listened for 
his steps. 

“That, madam, one never can tell.” 

“Well, you are always welcome.” 

“Thank you—good-by.” 

“Good-by, sir; my husband’s out, or he 
would like to shake your hand.” 

Felix bowed slightly, and stepping out, 
walked off down the street, his stick 
under his arm, his hands hooked behind 
his back. That he had no immediate pur- 
pose in view was evident from the way he 
loitered along, stopping to look at the store 
windows or to scrutinize the passing crowd 
as it hurried by, each person intent on his 
or her special business. By the time he 
had reached Broadway the upper floors of 
the business buildings were dark, except 
for an occasional light, but the windows of 
the restaurants, cigar shops, and saloons had 
blazed out, and a throng of pleasure-seekers 
had replaced that of shoppers and workers. 
This aspect of New York appealed to him 
most. It seemed to him that there were 
more people moving about the streets and 
in less of a hurry. At all events, he could 
study them the closer. 

In a cheap restaurant off Union Square 
he ate a spare and inexpensive meal, whiled 
away an hour over the free afternoon 
papers, went out to watch an audience 
thronging into one of the smaller theaters, 
and then boarded a down-town car. When 
he reached Trinity Church the clock was 
striking, and, as he often did when down- 
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town at this hour, he entered the open gate, 
and making his way among the shadows to 
a flat tomb, sat down. The gradual transi- 
tion from the glare and rush of the up-town 
streets to the somber stillness of this ancient 
graveyard, seemed always to him like the 
shifting of films upon a screen, a replace- 
ment of the city of the living by the city 
of the dead, lined by its ghostly monuments, 
bleached white in the night. High up in 
the gloom towered the steeple of the old 
church, its cross lost in shadows. Still 
higher, their roofs melting into the dusky 
blue vault, rose the great office buildings, 
crowding close, as if ready to pounce upon 
the small space, protected only by the sacred 
ashes of the dead. 

For some time he sat motionless, listening 
to the muffled peals of the organ. Then, 
suddenly something, which up to that mo- 
ment he had held at bay, gripped him. 
The humiliating events of the last twenty- 
four hours began crowding in upon his 
memory: the insolent demands of his 
landlady, and the guarded questions of 
Kling when he inspected the dressing-case, 
the look of doubt on their faces, and the 
changes wrought in their manner and speech 
when they found he was able to pay his 
way, with either his personal belongings or 
sums advanced upon them. Was money, 
then, the only thing that ccunted? he 
thought, with an outraged scnse, forgetting 
Kitty’s refusal to take it, and was money 
the only thing that would enable him to 
carry out his object? And if this were so, 
how long could he earn it, after Kling dis- 
covered, as he certainly must, how useless he 
was as a salesman? And then, how was 
more to be obtained, when the tin box 
was emptied of its contents, and the last 
keepsake pawned, or sold? 

A flood of light from the suddenly opened 
church door recalled him to himself. He 
waited until all was dark again, rose to his 
feet with a brace of his shoulders, passed 
through the gate and, with quickened step, 
walked on into Wall Street. 

As he made his way along the deserted 
thoroughfare, where but a few hourssince the 
very air had been charged with a nervous 
energy whose slightest vibration was felt 
the world over, the somber stillness of 
the ancient graveyard seemed to have fol- 
lowed him. Save for a private watchman 
slowly tramping his round, and an isolated 
foot-passenger moving up or down its 
length, no soul but himself was stirring. 
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The grim row of tall columns guarding 
the front of the old custom house left 
behind him, he turned his steps in the di- 
rection of the docks, wheeled sharp to the 
left, and continued up South Street, until 
he stopped in front of a ship-chandler’s 
store. 

Some one was at work inside, for the rays 
of a lantern shed their light over piles of old 
cordage and heaps of rusty chains flanking 
the low entrance. 

Picking his way around some barrels of 
oil, he edged along a line of boxes filled 
with ship’s stuff, until he reached an inside 
office where, beside a kerosene lamp, placed 
on a small desk littered with papers, sat a 
man in shirt-sleeves. At the sound of 
O’Day’s step the man lifted his head and 
peered out. The visitor passed through the 
doorway. 

“Good evening, Carlin, I hoped you 
would still be up. I stopped on the way 
down or I should have been here earlier.”’ 

A man of sixty, with a ruddy, weather- 
beaten face set in a half-moon of gray 
whiskers, the ends tied under his chin, 
sprang to his feet. ‘Ah! is that you, Mr. 
Felix? I been a-wonderin’ where you been 
a-keepin’ yourself. Take this chair, it’s 
more comfortable. I was thinkin’ somehow 
you might come in tonight, and so I took 
a shy at my bills to have somethin’ to do. 
I suppose’’—he stopped, his voice falling al- 
most to a whisper, “I suppose you haven’t 
heard anything, have you?” 

“No; have you?” rejoined Felix. 

“Not a word,” answered the ship-chan- 
dler gravely. 

“T thought perhaps you might have had 
a letter.” There was no tone of expectancy 
in his voice. 

“Not a line of any kind,” came the an- 
swer, followed by a sideways movement of 
the gray head, as if its owner had long since 
abandoned hope from that quarter. 

“Do you think anything is the matter?” 
demanded Felix, speaking quickly, almost 
imperiously. 

“Nothin’, or I should ’a ’eard. My no- 
tion is that Martha kep’ on to Toronto with 
that sick man she nursed on the steamer. 
Maybe she’s got work stiddy, and isn’t 
a-goin’ to come back.” 

“But she would have let you know?” 
There was a ring of anxiety now, tinged 
with a certain impatience. 

“Perhaps she would, Mr. Felix, and per- 
haps she wouldn’t. Since our mother died 
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Martha gets rather cocky sometimes. 
Likes to be her own boss and earn her own 
living. I’ve often ’eard her say it before I 
left home, and she has earned it, I must say 
—and she’s got to. Same as all of us. I 
suppose you been keepin’ it up same as 
usual—trampin’ and lookin’?” 

“Yes.” This came simply like the mere 
stating of a fact. 

“T suppose there ain’t nothin’ new—no 
clew—nothin’ you can work on?” The 
speaker felt assured there was not, but it 
might be an encouragement to suggest its 
possibility. 

“No, not the slightest clew.” 

“Better give it up, Mr. Felix, you’re only 
wastin’ your time. Be worse maybe when 
you do come up agin it.” The ship-chan- 
diler was in earnest; every cadence of his 
voice proved it. 

O’Day arose from his seat and looked 
down at his companion. “That is not my 
way, Carlin, nor is it yours; and I have 
known you since I was a boy.” 

“And you are goin’ to keep it up, Mr. 
Felix?” 

“Yes, until I know the end or reach my 
own.” 

“Well, then God’s help go with ye!” 

Into the shadows again—past long rows 
of silent warehouses, with here and there 
a flickering gas-lamp—until he reached 
Dover Street. He had still some work 
to do up-town, and Dover Street would 
furnish a short cut along the abutment of 
the great bridge, and so on to the Elevated 
at Franklin Square, or to the surface cars in 
Park Place. 

He was evidently familiar with its nar- 
row, uneven sidewalk, for he swung with- 
out hesitation into the gloom, and with 
hands hooked behind his back, his stick 
held, as was his custom, close to his armpit, 
made his way past its shambling hovels 
and warehouses. Now and then he would 
pause, following with his eyes the sweep of 
the great steel highway, carried on the stone 
shoulders of successive arches, the grace of 
its outlines marked by a procession of 
lights, its outstretched, interlocked palms 
gripped close. The memory of certain 
streets in London came to him—those near 
his own great bridges, especially the city 
dump at Blackfriars, and the squat buildings 
hugging the stone knees of London Bridge. 
He remembered, too, the choked-up, snake- 
like alleys and byways leading down to the 
Embankment. 
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Crossing under the elevated, he contin- 
ued along the side of the stone piers, and 
wheeled into a dirt-choked, ill-smelling 
alley, its outlet a blaze of electric lights. 
It was now the dead hour of the twenty-four 
—the hour before the despatch of the mil- 
lions of journals, damp from the presses— 
and he was the only human being in sight. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred feet of 
the end of the street, the figure of a man 
detached itself from a deserted doorway. 
- Felix caught his stick from under his arm- 
pit, as the man held out a hand. “Say, 
I want you to give me the price of a meal.” 
The words conveyed a threat, and Felix 
tightened his hold on the stick. 

“This isn’t the place for you to beg. Step 
out where people can see you.” 

“Tt ain’t no good place out there—I’m 
hungry, mister.”” He had now taken in the 
width of O’Day’s shoulders and the length 
of his forearm. He had also seen the stick. 

Felix stepped back one pace, and slipped 
his hand down the blackthorn. ‘Move on, 
I tell you, where I can look you over—quick! 
—I mean it.” 

“T ain’t much to look at.” The threat 
was out of his voice now. “I ain’t eaten 
nothin’ since yisterday, mister, and I got 
that out of a ash-barrel. I’m up agin it 
hard. Can’t you see I ain’t lyin’? You 
ain’t never starved or you’d know. You 
ain’t—’ He stopped, his eyes glittering, a 
look of desperation on his face, edged a step 
nearer, and with a quick lunge made a grab 
for O’Day’s watch. 

Felix side-stepped with the agility of a 
cat, struck straight out from the shoulder 
and, with a twist of his fingers in the tramp’s 
neck-cloth, slammed him flat against the 
wall, where he crouched gasping for breath. 
“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said calmly, 
loosening his hold, but with his eyes still 
fixed on the tramp. 

The man raised both hands in supplica- 
tion. ‘Don’t kill me! Listen to me—I 
I ain’t no thief—I’m desperate. When you 
didn’t give me nothin’ and I got on to the 
watch—I got crazy. I’m glad I didn’t git 
it. I been a-walkin’ the streets for two 
weeks lookin’ for work. Last night I slep’ 
in a coal-bunker, down by the docks, under 
the bridge, and I was goin’ there agin when 
you come along. I never tried to rob no- 
body before. Don’t run me in—let me go 
this time. Look into my face, you can see 
for yourself I’m hungry! I’ll never do it 
agin. Try me, won’t you?” His tears were 
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choking him, the elbow of his ragged sleeve 
pressed to his eyes. 

Felix had listened to this appeal without 
moving, trying to make up his mind, noting 
the drawn, haggard face, the staring eyes, 
and dry, fevered lips—all evidences of either 
hunger or vice, he was uncertain which. 
“Can misery drive a man to that,” he kept 
asking himself. Then gradually, as the 
man’s sobs continued, there stole over him 
that strange sense of kinship in pain, 
which comes to us at times when confronted 
with another’s agony. The differences be- 
tween them—the rags of the one and the 
well-brushed garments of the other, the 
fact that one skulked with his misery in 
dark alleys while the other bore his on the 
open highways—counted as nothing. He 
and the outcast before him were bound to- 
gether by the common need of those who 
find the struggle overwhelming. Until this 
moment he had given little thought to the 
suffering of others; his own had absorbed 
him. Now the throb of the world’s pain 
came to him, and a sympathy long dormant 
began to stir a heart heretofore concerned 
only with its own griefs. 

“Straighten up and let me see your face,” 
he said at last, intent on the tramp’s abject 
misery. ‘‘Out here where the full light can 
fall on it—that’s right! Now tell me about 
yourself. How long have you been like 
this?” 

“Ever since I lost my job.” His voice 
had grown calmer, and there was a note of 
hope in it. 

“What work did you do?” 

“T’m a plumber’s helper.” 

“Work stopped?” 

“No, a strike—I wouldn’t quit, and they 
fired me.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She went away and took the child with 
her.”’ 

“Who went away?” 

“My wife.” 

“Have you,seen her since?” 

“No, and I don’t want to.” 

These questions and answers came in 
rapid succession, Felix searching for the 
truth, and the man trying to answer as 
best he could. 

The tramp drew a step nearer, and, in a 
voice which was fast getting beyond his 
control, said: “You know now, don’t you? 
You can see it plain as day, how long it 
takes to make a bum of a man, when he’s 
up agin things like that. You—” He 
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paused, listened intently and sprang back 
hugging the wall. ‘“What’s that? Some- 
body comin’! My God! It’sacop! Don’t 
tell him—say you won’t tell him—say it! 
Say tu! 

Felix gripped his wrist. ‘Pull yourself 
together, and keep still.” 

The officer, who was idly swinging a club 
as if for companionship 
along his lonely beat, stop- 
ped short. “Any trouble, 
sir?”’ he said, as soon as 
he had Felix’s outline and 
bearing clear. 

“No, officer, thank you. 
Only a friend of mine who 
needs a little looking 
after. I'll take care 
of him.” 

“All right, sir,” 
and he passed on 
down the narrow 
street. 

The man gave 
along breath 
and staggered 
against the wall. 
Felix caught him by his 
trembling shoulders. 
“Now brace up. The 
first thing you need is 
something to eat. 
There is a restaurant 
at the corner. Come 
with me.” 

“They won’t let me 
in.” 

“Tll take care ot 
that.” 

Felix entered first. 


“What is there hot this G.P 
time of night, bar- 
keeper?” 


“Frankfurters and beans, boss.’’ 

“Any coffee?” 

“Sure.” 

“Send a double portion of each to this 
table,” and he pulled out a chair. “Here’s 
a man who has missed his dinner. Is that 
enough?” and he laid down a dollar bill— 
one Kling had given him. 

“Twenty-five cents change, boss.” 

“Keep it, and see he gets all he wants. 
And now, good night, my friend. Here is 
another dollar to keep you going,” and, 
with a wave of his hand, Felix turned on his 
heel, swung back the door, and was lost in 
the throng. 
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When he lifted the hinged wooden flap 
which provided an entrance for the privi- 
leged, and, guided by the glow of the kero- 
sene lamp, turned the knob of the kitchen 
door, he found Kitty reading, the coffee-pot 
singing away on the stove, the aroma of its 
contents filling the room. “I hope I have 
not kept you up, Mrs. Cleary. You had 
my message by 
Mike, did you 
not?”’ he asked, in 
an apologetic tone. 

“Yes, I got the 
message, and I got 
the trunks; they’re 

upstairs, and if 

you had given 

Mike the keys 

I’d have ’em un- 

packed by this 

timeand all ready 
for you. As to 
my bein’ up—I’m 

always up, and I 
gottobe. Johnand 
Mike is over to Weehaw- 

ken, and Bobby’s been 

to the circus and just gone 

to bed, and I’ve been readin’ 
the mornin’ paper—about 
the only time I get to read 
it. Will ye sit down and wait 
till John comes in? Hold on, 
til I get ye a cup of hot coffee 


“No, Mrs. Cleary. I will go 

to bed, if you do 

not mind.” 
“Oh, but the 


But for a pair of kindly 
eyes, which looked out at 
you from beneath the brim of 


the hat, he might have been coffee will put 
mistaken for one of the gnomes new life into ye, 


in “Rip Van Winkle” pare ine 


“Thanks, but it would be more likely to 
put it out of me, if it kept me awake. Can 
I reach my room this way, or must I go 
outside?” 

“‘No, ye can go through this door—wait, 
I'll go wid ye, and show ye about the light 
and where ye’ll find the water. It’s dark 
on the stairs and ye may stumble.” 

She went on ahead, turning up the gas- 
jet in the narrow hall, her talk running on 
as she mounted the steps, and threw wide 
his room door. ‘Not much of a place, is it ? 
But ye can get plenty of fresh air, and the 
bed’s not bad. Ye can see for yourself,” 
and her stout fist sunk into its middle. 
“ And there’s your trunks and tin chest, and 
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the hat-box is beside the wash-stand, and 
the waterproof coat’s in the closet. We 
have breakfast at seven o’clock, and ye’ll 
eat downstairs wid me and John. And now 
good night to ye.” 

Felix bowed her out, thanking her for 
her attention in his simple, almost absent- 
minded way, and closing the door upon her, 
dropped into a chair. 

The night’s experience had been like a 
sudden awakening. His anxiety over his 
dwindling finances and his disappointment 
over Carlin’s news had been put to flight 
by his encounter with the tramp. 

What he thought of again as he sat there, 
were the depths to which human suffering 
might drive a man, depths he himself had 
never imagined or reached—horrible, deadly 
depths, without light or hope, benumbing 
the best in a man, destroying his purposes 
by slow, insidious stages. The encounter 
had been a blessing and a warning. He 
would now stand guard against the on- 
slaught of his own sorrows while keeping 
up the fight, and this with renewed vigor. 
He would earn money, too, since this was 
so necessary, laboring with his hands, if 
need be; but he would do it all with a wide, 
open heart, remembering the others about 
him. And he would begin at once. 


CHAPTER V 


ELIX was making good his own res- 
olutions and Kitty’s predictions, 
earning his entire wages five times 
over by his success as a salesman. When 
O’Day now and then quadrupled the price 
on a piece of old Dresden, appealing to the 
purchaser’s sense of fairness—Kling being 
ignorant of its value—the Dutchman would 
rub his hands in delight, saying to himself, 
“T got some vun vat knows sometings.”’ 
But it was the way in which Felix used 
this knowledge that appealed to the dealer. 
If the daily offerings of furniture, brass, 
Sheffield plate, and the like, could still 
boast either handle, leg, or back of their 
original state, and a just bargain be made, 
Felix would not only recommend their 
purchase, but almost always succeed in re- 
selling them. He drew the line, however, at 
the fraudulent and “puttied-up”: chairs 
with their modern legs shot full of ancient 
worm-holes; Oriental stuffs of the time of 
the early Persians (one year out of a Ger- 
man loom); rare English plate, or un- 
doubted George III silver, decorated with 
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coats of arms, initials, and those precious 
little dents only produced by long serv- 
ice, the whole fresh from a Connecticut 
factory—these never got past O’Day’s 
scrutiny. 

Little Masie—Kling’s only child—a slen- 
der, graceful little creature, with a wealth of 
gold-yellow hair flying about her pretty 
shoulders, and a pair of blue eyes in which 
were mirrored the skies of ten joyous springs, 
had given her heart to him at once. She 
had never forgotten his gentle treatment of 
her dog Fudge, whose attack that first morn- 
ing Felix had understood so well, lifting and 
putting the refractory animal back in her 
arms, instead of driving him off with a kick. 
Fudge,whose manners were improving, had 
not forgotten either, and was always under 
his feet except when being fondled by the 
child. 

Until Felix came she had had no other 
companion, some innate reserve keeping 
her from romping with the children on the 
street; her sole diversion, except when play- 
ing at home among her father’s possessions 
or making a visit to Kitty, found in the 
books of fairy-tales that the old hunch- 
back, Tim Kelsey, had lent her. At first 
her natural shyness had held her aloof even 
trom O’Day, content only to watch his face 
as he answered her childish appeals. But 
before the week was out she had slipped her 
hand into his, and before the month was 
over her arms were around his neck, her 
fresh, soft cheek against his own, cuddling 
close as she poured out her heart in a con- 
tinuous flow of prattle and laughter, her 
father looking on in blank amazement. 

For while Kling loved her as most fathers 
love their motherless daughters, Felix had 
seen at a glance that he was either too en- 
grossed in his business or too dense and un- 
imaginative to understand so winning a 
child. She was Masie, or “dot little girl 
of mine dot don’t got no mudder,” or 
“Beesvings, who don’t never be still,” but 
that was about as far as his notice of her 
went, except sending her to school and see- 
ing that she was fed and clothed, and on 
such state occasions as Christmas, New 
Year’s or birthdays, to give her meaning- 
less little presents, which in most instances, 
were shut up in her bureau drawers, never 
to be looked at again. 

Kitty, who remembered the child’s 
mother as a girl, with a far-away look in her 
eyes, and a voice of surprising sweetness, 
always maintained that it was a shame for 
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Kling, who was twenty years her senior, to 
have married the girl at all. 

“Not, John dear, that Otto isn’t a decent 
man, as far as he goes,” she would say to 
him, when the day’s work was over and 
they were discussing their neighbors, “and 
honest about payin’ what he owes us, and 
a good friend of ours who wouldn’t go back 
on us, and never did. But that wife of his, 
John! If she wasn’t as fine as the best of 
‘em, then I miss my guess. She got it 
from that father of hers—the clock-maker 
that never went out in the daytime, and 
hid himself in his back shop. There was 
something I never understood about the 
two of ’em, and his killing himself when he 
did. Why, look at that little Masie! Can’t 
ye see she is no more Kling’s daughter than 
she is mine? Ye can’t hatch out hummin’- 
birds by sittin’ on ducks’ eggs, and that’s 
what’s the matter over at Otto’s.” 

“Well, whose eggs were they?” John 
would inquire, half-asleep by the stove, his 
tired legs outstretched, the evening paper 
dropping from his hand. 

“Oh, I don’t say that they are not 
Kling’s right enough, John. Masie is his 
child, I know. But what I say is that the 


mother is stamped all over the darling, and — 


that Otto can’t put a finger on any part 
and call it his own.” 

Whether Kitty was right or wrong re- 
garding the mystery is no part of our story, 
but certain it was that the soul of the un- 
happy young mother looked through the 
daughter’s eyes; that the sweetness of the 
child’s voice was hers, and the grace of every 
movement a direct inheritance from one 
whose frail spirit had taken so early a flight. 

To Felix this companionship, with the 
glimpses it gave him of a child’s heart, re- 
freshed his own as a summer rain does a 
thirsty plant. Had she been his daughter 
or his little sister, or his niece or grandchild, 
a certain sense of responsibility on his part, 
and filial duty on hers, would have clouded 
their perfect union. He would have had 
matters of education to insist upon—per- 
haps of clothing and hygiene. She would 
have had her secrets—hidden paths on 
which she wandered alone—things she 
could never tell to one in authority. As it 
was, bound together as they were by only a 
mutual recognition, their joy in each other 
knewnobounds. To Masie he was arefuge, 
some one who understood every thought 
before she had uttered it; to O’Day she 
was a never-ending and warming delight. 
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And so this man of forty-five folded his 
arms about this child of ten, and held her 
close, the opening chalice of her budding 
girlhood widening hourly at his touch—a 
sight to be reverenced by every man and 
never to be forgotten by one privileged to 
behold it. 

And with the intimacy which almost 
against his will held him to the little shop, 
there stole into his life a certain content. 
Springs long dried in his own nature bub- 
bled again. ‘He felt the sudden, refreshing 
sense of those who, after pent-up suffering, 
find the quickening of new life within. 

Mike noticed the change in the cheery 
greetings and in the passages of Irish wit 
with which the new clerk welcomed him 
whenever he appeared in the store, and so 
did Kling, and even the two Dutchies, 
when Felix would drop into the cellar search- 
ing for what was still good enough to be 
made over new. And so did Kitty and 
John, and all at their home. 

Masie alone noticed nothing. To her, 
“Uncle Felix,” as she now called him, was 
always the same adorable and comprehend- 
ing companion, forever opening up to her 
new vistas of interest, never too busy to 
answer her questions, never too preoccupied 
to explain the different objects he was 
handling. If she were ever in the way, she 
was never made to feel it. Instead, so 
gentle and painstaking was he, that she 
grew to believe herself his most valuable 
assistant, daily helping him to arrange the 
various new acquisitions. 

Once when they were busy over a lot of 
small curios, bits of jade, odd silver watches, 
seals, pinchbeck rings, and the like—putting 
them into a glass case that had been cleaned 
and revarnished—the door opened and an 
old fellow strolled in—an odd-looking old 
fellow, with snow-white hair and beard, 
wearing a black sombrero and a shirt cut 
very low in the neck. But for a pair of 
kindly eyes, which looked out at you from 
beneath the brim of the hat, he might have 
been mistaken for one of the gnomes in 
“Rip Van Winkle.” Fudge, having now 
been trained by Felix, only sniffed at his 
trousers. 

“T see an old gold frame in your win- 
dow,” began the new customer. “Might I 
measure it?”’ 

‘Which one, sir?” replied Felix. ‘There 
are half a dozen of them, I believe.” 

“Well; will you please come outside and 
I will point it out? It is the Florentine, 





Dogger's arms were full. “I've a silk dress,” he puffed, “and a ruffled petticoat, and a great leghorn hat— 
have them? Please, Uncle Felix!“ 





and just look at these feathers!" The child uttered a little scream of delight, “Oh, Uncle Felix, can't I 
“Take ‘em all, missy!" shouted Sam 
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there, in the corner-—perhaps a repro- 
duction, but it looks to me like the real 
thing.” 

“Tt is a Florentine,” answered Felix. 
“There are two or three pictures in the 
Ufizzi with similar frames, if I recall them 
aright. Would you like a look at it?” 

“T don’t want to trouble you to take it 
out,” said the old man apologetically. ‘It 
might not do, and I can’t afford to pay much 
forit anyway. But I would like to measure 
it; I’ve got an Academy picture which I 
think will just fit it, but you can’t always 
tell. No, I guess I'll let it go. It’s all 
covered up, and you would have to move 
everything to reach it.” 

“No, I won’t have to move a thing. 
Here, you bunch of sunshine!”—this to 
Masie—‘‘ squeeze in there, dear, and let me 
know how wide and high that frame is— 
the one next the glass. Take this rule.” 

The child caught up the rule, and fol- 
lowed by Fudge, who liked nothing so well 
as rummaging, crept among the jars, mir- 
rors, and candelabra crowding the window, 
her steps as true as those of a kitten. 
“Twenty inches by thirty-one—no, thirty,” 
she laughed back, tucking her little skirts 
closer to her shapely limbs so as to clear a 
tiny table set out with cups and saucers. 

“You're sure it’s thirty?” repeated the 
painter. 

“Yes, sir, thirty,” and she crept back and 
laid the rule in O’Day’s hand. 

“Thank you, my dear young lady,” 
bowed the old “gnome.” “It is a pleasure 
to be served by one so obliging and bright. 
And I am glad to tell you,” he added, 
turning to O’Day, “that it’s a fit—an exact 
fit. I thought I was about right. I carry 
things in my eye. I bought a head once 
in Venice, about a foot square, and in Spain 
three months afterwards, on my way down 
the hill leading from the Alhambra to the 
town, there on a wall outside a bric-a-brac 
shop hung a frame which I bought for ten 
francs, and when I got to Paris and put 
them together, I’ll be hanged if they didn’t 
fit as if they had been made for each other.” 

“And I know the shop!” broke out Felix, 
to Masie’s astonishment. ‘It’s just before 
you get to the small chapel on the left.” 

“By cracky, you’re right! How long 
since you were there?” 

“Qh, some five years now.” 

“Picking up things to sell here, I suppose. 
Spain used to be a great place for furniture 
and stuffs; I’ve got a lot of them still— 


bought a whole chest of embroideries once 
in Seville, or rather, at that hospital where 
the big Murillo hangs. You must know 
that picture—Moses striking water from 
the rock—best thing Murillo ever did.” 

Felix remembered it, and he also remem- 
bered many of the important pictures in the 
Prado, especially the great Velasquez and 
the two Goyas, and that head of Ribera 
which hung on the line in the second gal- 
lery on the right as you entered. And be- 
fore the two enthusiasts were aware of 
what was going on around them, Masie and 
Fudge had slipped off to dine up-stairs with 
her father, Felix and the garrulous old 
painter still talking—renewing their mem- 
ories with a gusto and delight unknown to 
the old painter for years. 

“ And now about that frame!” the gnome 
at last found time to say. “I’ve got so 
little money that I’d rather swap something 
for it, if you don’t mind. Come down and 
see my stuff! It’s only in Tenth Street— 
not twenty minutes’ walk. Maybe you 
can sell some of my things for me. And 
bring that blessed little gir—she’s the dear- 
est, sweetest thing I’ve seen for an age. 
Your daughter?” 

Felix laughed gently. ‘No, I wish she 
were. She is Mr. Kling’s child.” 

“ And your name?” 

“O’Day.” 

“Trish, of course—well, all the same, come 
down this afternoon. My name is Ganger; 
I’m on the fourth floor—been there twenty- 
two years. You'll have to walk up—we all 
do. Yes, I’ll expect you.” 

Kling, whom Felix consulted, knew all 
about the building on Tenth Street. More 
than one of his old frames—part of the clear- 
ing-out sale of some Southern homestead, 
the portraits being reserved because un- 
salable—had resumed their careers on the 
walls of the Academy as guardians and pro- 
tectors of masterpieces painted by the den- 
izens of this same old rattle-trap, the Studio 
Building. Some of its tenants, too, had had 
accounts with him—one or two had been 
running for more than a year. Bridley, 
the marine painter; Manners, who took 
pupils; Springlake, the landscapist; and 
half a dozen others had been in the habit of 
dropping into his shop on the lookout for 
something good at half-price, or no price 
at all, until Felix, without knowing where 
they had come from, had put an end to the 
practise. 

“Got a fellow up to Kling’s who looks like 
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a college athlete, and knows it all. Can’t 
fool him for a cent,” was the talk now, in- 
stead of, “Keep at the old Dutchman and 
you'll get it. He don’t know the difference 
between a Chippendale sideboard and a shelf- 
rack from Harlem. Wait for a rainy day 
and goin. He'll be feeling blue, and you'll 
get it.” 

Kling, therefore, when he heard of 
Felix’s proposed visit, began turning over 
his books, looking up several past-due ac- 
counts. But Felix would have none of it. 

“T’m going on a collecting tour, Mr. 
Kling, this lovely June morning, but not 
for money,” he laughed. “We will look 
after that later on. And I will take Masie. 
Come, child, get your things. Mr. Ganger 
wanted you to come, and so do I. Call 
Hans, Mr. Kling, if the shop gets full. We 
will be back in an hour.” 

“And I’ll take Fudge,” the child cried. 

“Vell, you know best,”’ answered Kling, 
“ven it comes to money, I know. You go 
long, little Beesvings. I mind de shop.” 

Fudge was out first, scampering down 
the street and back again before they had 
well closed the door, and Masie was as 
restless. 

“T am just as happy as I can be, Uncle 
Felix,” she cried. “Oh, you are so good to 
take me! I never had anybody to take me 
out until you came. Oh, what fun!” and 
she danced on before him, running back 
every few minutes to get hold of his hand, 
never noticing the quick, searching glances 
which shot out of his deep-set eyes when- 
ever a smartly equipped carriage or pass- 
ers-by, better dressed than the others, 
crossed their path. 

It was only when the two had reached 
the garden-wall of an old-fashioned house 
fronting Gramercy Park near the Players— 
(he had gone out of his way to show Masie 
the flowering plants and roses abloom in the 
square) that she was content to keep close 
to his side and listen to his talk. The wall 
was surmounted by a solid, wrought-iron 
railing into which some fifty years or more 
ago a gardener had twisted the tendrils of a 
wistaria. The iron had cut deep, and so in- 
separable was the embrace that no human 
oe could separate without destroying them 

oth. 

“See, dear Masie,” he said, drawing the 
child to him, “see what happens to those 
who are forced into traps! See how it has 
struggled to grow! See the big knots that 
have held it back! And yet it grew on!” 
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Masie looked up into his thoughtful face. 
“Do you think the iron hurts it, Uncle 
Felix?” she asked, with a sigh. 

“T shouldn’t wonder; it would me.” 

‘But it wasn’t the vine’s fault, was it?”’ 

“Perhaps not. Everything in this life 
has got to keep on, in whatever direction it 
has started to grow. Or maybe when it 
was planted nobody looked after it, nor 
cared what might happen when it grew up. 
Poor wistaria! Come along, darling!” 

At last they turned into Tenth Street, 
Fudge scurrying ahead to the very door of 
the grim building, where a final dash 
brought him to Ganger’s, his nose having 
sniffed at every threshold they passed and 
into every crack and corner of the four 
flights of stairs. 

Felix’s own nostrils were dilating with 
pleasure as he caught the odor of varnish 
and turpentine. There is nothing so stim- 
ulating to one’s memory asa perfume. An 
old glove, a bunch of withered roses, the 
salt breath of an outlying marsh, are oft- 
times but so many fairy wands awakening 
comedies and tragedies on which the cur- 
tains of forgetfulness have been rung down 
these many years. 

Something in the aroma of the room was 
recalling to his own memory the people 
whom he had loved best in his home across 
the sea, when the door was swung wide and 
Ganger, in a big, hearty voice, cried: 

“Mr. O’Day, isit? Oh,Iamglad! And 
that dear child, and—Hello! who invited 
you, you restless little devil of a dog? 
Come in, all of you! I’ve a model, but she 
doesn’t care and neither do I. And this, 
Mr. O’Day, is my old friend, Sam Dogger— 
and he’s no relation of yours, you imp!”— 
with a bob of his grizzled head at Fudge— 
“He’s a landscape-painter and a good 
one—one of those Hudson River fellows— 
and would be still if he would stick to it. 
Give me that hat, my chick-a-biddy, and 
I'll hang it up. And now here’s a chair for 
you, Mr. O’Day, and please get into it— 
and there’s a jar full of tobacco, and if you 
haven’t got a pipe of your own you'll find 
a whole lot of corncobs on the mantelpiece 
and you can help yourself.” 

O’Day had stood smiling at the painter, 
Masie’s hand fast in his, Fudge tiptoeing 
softly about, divided between a sense of the 
strangeness of the place and a certainty of 
mice behind the canvases. Felix knew the 
old fellow’s kind, and recognized the note 
of attempted gaiety in the voice—the 
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bravado of the poor putting their. best, 
sometimes their only, foot foremost. 

“No, I won’t sit down—not yet,” he said 
pleasantly; “I will look around, if you will 
let me, and I will try one of your pipes be- 
fore I begin. What a jolly place you have 
here! No, don’t move,”—this to the model, 
a slip of a girl, her eyes muffled in a lace 
veil, one of Ganger’s Oriental costumes 
about her shoulders—“I am quite at home, 
my dear, and if you have been a model any 
length of-time you will know exactly what 
that means.”’ 

“Oh, she’s my Fatima,” exclaimed Gan- 
ger. “‘Her real name is Jane Hoggson, 
and her mother does my washing, but I call 
her Fatima for short. She can stop work 
for the afternoon. Get down off the plat- 
form, Jane Hoggson, and talk to this dear 
little girl. You see, Mr. O’Day, now that 
the art of the country has gone to the devil 
and nobody wants my masterpieces, I have 
become an eastern painter, fresh from Cairo, 
where I have lived for half a century— 
principally on Turkish paste and pressed 
figs. My specialty at present, as you must 
have already observed in your first glance, 
is dancing girls in silk tights or without 
them, just as the tobacco shops prefer. I 
also do sheiks, muffled to their eyebrows 
in bath towels, and with simitars—like that 
one on the wall. And very profitable, too; 
most profitable, my dear sir. I get twenty 
dollars for a real odalisk, and fifteen for a 
bashi-bazouk. I can do one about every 
other day and I sell one about every other 
month. As for Sam Dogger here—Sam, 
what is your specialty? I said landscapes, 
Sam, when Mr. O’Day came in, but you 
may have changed since we have been talk- 
ing.” 

The wizened old gentleman thus ad- 
dressed sidled up nearer. He was ten 
years younger than Ganger, but his thin, 
bloodless hands, watery eyes, their lids 
edged with red, and bald head covered by a 
black velvet skull-cap, made him look that 
much older. 

‘Nat talks too much, Mr. O’Day,” he 
piped, in a high-keyed voice. , “I often tell 
Nat that he’s got a loose hinge in his mouth, 
and he ought to screw it tight or it will 
choke him some day when he isn’t watching. 
He! He!” and a queer, dry, crackling 
laugh filled the room. 

“Shut up, you old sardine! You don’t 
talk enough. If you did you’d get along 
better. I’ll tell you, Mr. O’Day, what 


Sam does. Sam’s a patcher-up—a ‘put- 
tier.’ That’s what he is. Sam can get 
more quality out of a piece of sandpaper, a 
pot of varnish, and a little glue than any 
man in the business. If you don’t believe 
it, just bring in a fake Romney, or a Gains- 
borough, or some old Spanish or Italian 
daub with the corners knocked off where 
the signature once was, or a scrape down 
half a cheek, or some smear of a head, or 
something like that, with half the canvas 
bare, and put Sam to work on it and in a 
week or less out it comes just as it left the 
master’s easel— Found by his widow after 
his death,’ or ‘The property of an English 
nobleman on whose walls it has hung for two 
centuries.’ By thunder! isn’t it beautiful?” 
He chuckled. ‘Wonderful how these bull- 
frogs of connoisseurs swallow the dealers’ flies! 
And here am I, who can paint any blamed 
thing, from a hen-coop to a battle-scene, 
doing signs for tobacco shops; and there is 
Sam, who can do Corots and Rousseaus and 
Daubignys by the yard, obliged to stick to 
a varnish pot and a scraper! Damnable, 
isn’t it? But we don’t growl, do we, 
Sammy? When Sammy has anything left 
over, he brings half of it down to me—he 
lives on the floor above—and when I get a 
little ahead and Sammy is behind, I send 
it up to him. We are the Siamese twins, 
Sammy and I, aren’t we, Sam? — Where 
are you, anyway? Oh, he’s after the dog, 
I see, moving the canvases so he won’t 


run a thumb-tack in his paw. Sam, my . 


dear Mr. O’Day, can no more resist a 
dog than a drunkard can a rum-mill, can 
you, Sam?” 

“At it again, are you, Nat?” cried the 
wizened old gentleman, dusting his fin- 
gers as he reappeared from behind the can- 
vases, his watery eyes edged with a deeper 
red due to his exertions. ‘Don’t pay any 
attention to him, Mr. O’Day. What he 
says isn’t half true, and the half that is 
true isn’t worth listening to. Now tell 
me about that frame he’s ordered. He 
don’t want it, and I’ve told him so. If you 
are willing to lend it to him, he’ll pay you 
for it when the picture is sold, which will 
never be, and by that time he’lI——’”’ 

“Dry up, you old Varnish Pot!” shouted 
Ganger. ‘How do you know I won’t pay 
for it?” 

“Because your picture will never be 
hung—that’s why!” 

“Mr. Ganger did not want to buy it,” 
broke in Felix, between puffs from one of 
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his host’s corncob pipes. ‘‘He wanted to 
exchange something for it—‘swap’ he 
called it.” 

“Oh, well,” wheezed Sam,“ that’s another 
thing. What were you going to give him 
in return, Nat? Careful, now—there’s not 
much left.” 

“Oh, maybe some old stuff, Sammy. 
Move along, you blessed little child—and 
you, too, Jane Hoggson! You're sitting 
on my Venetian wedding-chest—real, too! 
—I bought it forty years ago in Padua. 
There are some old embroideries down in 
the bottom, or were, unless Sam has been in 
here while I—Oh, no, here they are! Beg 
pardon, Sammy, for suspecting you. There 
—what do you think of these?” 

Felix bent over the pile of stuffs, which, 
under Ganger’s continued dumpings, was 
growing larger every minute—the last to 
see the light being half of a priest’s cope and 
two chasubles. 

“There—that’s enough!” said Felix. 
“This chasuble alone is worth more than 
the frame. We'll put the Florentine frame 
at ten dollars and the vestment at fifteen. 
What others have you, Mr. Ganger? 
There’s a great demand for these things 
when they are good, and these are good. 
Where did you get them?” 

“Worth more than the frame? Holy 
Moses!” whistled Ganger. ‘Why, I 


thought you’d want all there was in the 
chest! And you say there are people out 










Among the shadows in Trinity 
church-yard he sat, motion- 
less for some time, listening to 


the muffled peals of the organ 


of a lunatic asylum looking for rags like 
this?” and he held up one end of the cope. 

“Yes, many ofthem. Tome, I must say, 
they are worth nothing, as I don’t like the 
idea of mixing up church and state. But 
Mr. Kling’s customers do, and if they choose 
to say their prayers to the back of a chasuble 
on Sunday and make a sofa cushion of it 
the next day, that is their affair, not mine. 
And now, what else? You spoke of some 
costumes this morning.” 

“Ves, I did speak of my costumes, but 
I’m afraid they are too modern for you—I 
make ’em up myself. Get up, Jane, and 
let Mr. O’Day see what you’ve got on!”’ 

Jane jumped to her feet, looking less 
Oriental than ever; her spangled veil hav- 
ing dropped about her shoulders, her red 
hair and freckled face now in full view. 

“T think her dress is beautiful, Uncle 
Felix,” whispered Masie. 

“Do you, sweetheart? Well, then maybe 
I might better look again. What else have 
you in the way of costumes, Mr. Ganger?”’ 

Dogger stepped up. “He hasn’t got a 
single thing worth a cent; he buys these 
pieces down in Elizabeth Street, out of push- 
carts, and Jane Hoggson’s mother sews them 
together. But, my dearie’—here he laid 
his hand on Masie’s shoulder—“ would you 
like to see some real ones, all gold and silver 
lace, and satin shoes, and big high bonnets 
with feathers?” 

Masie clapped her hands in answer and 
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began whirling about the room, her way of 
telling everybody that she was too happy 
to keep still. 

“Well, wait here; I won’t be a minute.” 

“‘Sam’s fallen in with her, too,”’ muttered 
Ganger, “and I don’t blame him. Come 
here, you darling, and let me talk to you. 
Do you know you are the first little girl 
that’s ever been inside this place for ever— 
and ever and ever—solong! Think of that, 
will you?—Not one single little girl since— 
Oh! well, I just can’t remember—it’s such 
an awiul long time. Dreadful, isn’t it? 
Hear that old Sam stumbling downstairs! 
Now let’s see what he brings you?” 

Dogger’s arms were full. “I’ve a silk 
dress,”’ he puffed, “and a ruffled petticoat, 
and a great leghorn hat—and just look at 
these feathers, and you never saw such a 
pair of slippers and silk stockings! And 
now let’s try ’em on!” 

The child uttered a little scream of de- 
light. “Oh, Uncle Felix! Isn’t it lovely! 
Can’t I have them? Please, Uncle Felix!” 
she cried, both hands around his shirt collar 
in supplication. 

“Take ’em all, missy,’’ shouted Sam. 
Then, turning to Felix: “They belonged to 
an actor who hired half of my studio and 
left them to pay for his rent, which they 
didn’t do, not by a long chalk, and—Oh! 
here’s another hat—and oh! sucha lovely old 
cloak! Yes, take ’em all, missy—I’m glad 
to get rid of ’em—before Nat claps them 
on Jane and goes in for Puritan maidens 
and Lady Gay Spankers. Oh, I know you, 
Nat! I wouldn’t trust you out of my 
sight! Take ’em along, I say.” He 
stopped and turned toward Felix again. 

“Couldn’t you bring her down here once 
in a while, Mr. O’Day,” he continued, a 
strange, pathetic note in his wheezing voice. 
“Just for ten minutes, you know, when 
she’s out with the dog, or walking with 
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you. Nobody ever comes up these stairs 
but tramps and book-agents—even the 
models steer clear. It would help a lot if 
you’d bring her. Wouldn’t you like to 
come, missy?—What did you say her name 
was? Oh, yes—Masie—well, my child, that’s 
not what I’d call you; I’d call you—well, 
I guess I wouldn’t call you anything but just 
a dear, darling little girl! Yes, that’s just 
what I’d call you. And you are going to let 
me give them toher, aren’t you, Mr.O’Day?” 

Felix grasped the old fellow’s thin, dry 
hand in his own strong fingers. ‘“‘Of course 
Pll take the costumes, and many thanks 
for your wish to make the child happy. 
I’m rather foolish about Masie myself, and 
may I tell you, Mr. Dogger, that you are 
a very fine old gentleman, and that I am de- 
lighted to have made your acquaintance. 
If you will permit I shall certainly come 
again. Perhaps I can sell them for enough 
to pay that poor devil’s rent.” 

Dogger was about to reply when Masie, 
looking up into the wizened face, cried,“ And 
may I put them on when I like, if I’m very, 
very—oh, so very, careful?” 

“Yes, you buttercup, and you can wear 
them full of holes, and do anything else you 
please to them, and I won’t care a mite.” 

And then, with Jane Hoggson’s help, he 
put on Masie’s own hat and coat, which, 
the room being warm, Ganger had hung on 
an easel when she came in, and Masie called 
Fudge from his mouse-hole, and Felix shook 
hands first with Nat and then with Sam, 
and last of all with Jane, who looked at him 
askance out of one eye as she bobbed him 
half a curtsy. Then everybody went out 
into the hall and said good-by once more 
over the banisters, Felix with the bundle 
under his arm, Masie throwing kisses to the 
two old gnomes craning their necks over the 
banisters, Fudge barking every step of the 
way down-stairs. 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the November issue. 


The Mother Goose Pictures 


by Jessie Willcox Smith are now ready, and orders will receive prompt attention. 


There are twelve pictures in the series: 1, Ring Around a Rosie; 2, One Foot Up, the Other Foot Down; 
3, See-Saw, Margery Daw; 4, Jack and Jill; 5, Curly Locks; 6, There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe; 7, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; 8, Little Miss Muffet; 9, Rain, Rain, Go Away; 10, Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary; 11, Hush-a-by Baby on the Treetop; 12, Little Bo-Peep. 

Since their publication in the magazine the originals have been entirely repainted by Miss Smith, and 


the pictures we now offer are in full color. They are printed on extra-heavy plate paper—size 14x12 inches, 
and the price is 25c each, or $3.00 for the set, postpaid. The first edition has been largely subscribed to in ad- 


vance, so do not delay in sending us your order. 


Delivery in good condition guaranteed. Address Room J, 
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New York City 





In the title of this article is hidden the secret of success in house-furnishing. A room that 
does not satisfy is not successfully furnished, no matter how much money has been spent or 
what decorating expert has been employed. There has been much running after false 


gods in this as in other fashions; there has been confusion of high-sounding terms. 
Here is one at last; it expresses the fundamentals of 


there has been no real guide. 


But 


making a house a home both so simply as to make them reasonable to the owners of 
little homes and so convincingly as to suggest them as guides to those of abundant means. 


HE room which satisfies may be 
found in the cottage or the 
mansion, in country manor-house 
or city flat; it may be furnished 

with pine or with costly woods; but this 
it will always be, a beautiful room and fur- 
nished in good taste. No other can come 
under our title. For beauty is not meas- 
ured by price, nor is good taste a matter of 
correct style. Were it so we should not 
find, as we often do, in homes where fine 
furnishings attest the wealth of the owner 
and the skill of the decorator, a flagrant 
disregard for the very first requisite of art 
—the fitness of all things in their place. 


This, of course, means more than artistic 


accord in the various appointments of a 
room. It requires, first and last, furnish- 
ings suitable for their intended use; not 
merely a harmony of separate parts, but a 
finer, deeper harmony between the charac- 
ter of a room and the kind of life that is to 
be lived in it. 

The room which satisfies measures up to 
these requirements—and more. In it we 
are not only conscious of the right thing in 
the right place, but, that everything needful 
is there; a room which responds to the life 
of its occupants in the most complete and 
beautiful manner possible, making provision 
for esthetic as well as physical demands. 
This much we may say of many a modest 
living-room in a tiny bungalow. We can 
say no more of the well-furnished living- 
room where a fortune has been expended on 
rare antiques and objects of art. 

_In the matter of good taste, were it pos- 
sible to define in fixed terms all that it im- 
plies in furnishing a house, how plain the 


path of the home-maker would be! But, 
because we deal in relative values where 
everything depends upon something else, 
the way is devious and strewn with pitfalls 
where knowledge, gained by experience, is 
often bought at a high price. 

The first stumbling-block is that when 
we furnish our homes we are prone to put 
our wants before our needs—and our warts 
are as varied as the colors in a Persian rug. 
If, perchance, we are not quite certain as 
to what we do want, a score of friends and 
oratorical salesmen rise up to tell us; so 
that, in the end, we find our houses over- 
crowded with furniture, ornaments, and 
“new ideas” until there is little room left 
in them for ourselves. There is, for exam- 
ple, the woman who thinks that by paying 
a handsome sum to architect and decorator 
she can buy a home ready-made; and we 
meet the other extreme in the trusting 
bride who seems to feel that “clever 
stitches” and so many yards of ‘“‘a pretty 
cretonne” will “make” her bedroom; or 
that a wing chair and a new-art table-runner 
will establish the character of her living- 
room. 

Now the wealth of a kingdom could not 
buy a home ready-made. Nor can the pret- 
tiest recipes for color schemes insure you a 
room—in your home—worth looking at. It 
is not enough that a room shall be attrac- 
tive or even faithfully reflect some great 
period of art. The vital question is, 
Wherein does it reflect you? 

Many a splendid home fails to satisfy 
because behind its fine furnishings or ex- 
quisite detail we have not been made to 
feel the sure, compelling touch of person- 
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ality. And how empty are the apologies 
offered in less pretentious homes. for un- 
worthy rooms furnished a score of years ago 
—perhaps one of those insipid gilt-and- 
brocade imitations of a French drawing- 
room! . ‘This style was so popular when we 
bought it,” is all that can be said in its de- 
fense. After all, then, is the woman who 
buys on the instalment plan whatever she 
hears or reads is ‘‘the latest thing,” so far 
removed from those of us who weak- 
mindedly allow the salesman of some ex- 
clusive establishment to persuade us over 
to this style or that? 
everywhere we look for suggestions except in 
the one place where success is rooted—in the 
individual requirements of the home itself. 


Terms and their Meaning 


Suppose, for a change, we put into plain 
English, such familiar phrases as “a feeling 
for line,” ‘‘the art of knowing how,” the 
“secret of success,” and “the atmosphere 
of a room”—what does it all mean? Some 
of us, to be sure, are blest with an inborn 
sense of artistic values, though more of us 
learn by painful experience; but all of us 
can make a room well-balanced by study- 
ing its structural demands. For the first 
beauty of a room should be its proportions. 
If its lines are good we need only preserve 
them; but if we cannot respect the work of 
the architect, we can at least refrain from 
accentuating his faults. This we do when- 
ever on a “bad” wall we put a conspicuous 
paper; when we lead the eye by the ar- 
rangement of our pictures or furniture to 
an ugly corner, or hang a decorative cur- 
tain at a door where no door should ever 
have been made. Again, we may ruin the 
beauty of a wall-space by hanging on it 
at many different angles a number of small 
pictures which then become so many spots 
to distract the eye; arranged in a well-bal- 
anced group or two, these same pictures 
might have produced a pleasing effect. 
Remember, too, that only a very few pieces 
of furniture, other than chairs, can be placed 
“on the bias” without sacrificing the con- 
tour of the room. As no amount of decora- 
tion will ever make a bad room satisfactory, 
it is often wiser and cheaper to pay at 
once for a few alterations of doors and 
windows. 

As to “atmosphere”—by which we refer 
to the distinctive charm a room may pos- 
sess—like personality, this is something 
which springs from character; beauty alone 
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is not enough. So, when a room comes to 
mean a great deal to you it will hold this 
subtle charm of “atmosphere” which makes 
it different from all others; but which can- 
not be bought nor yet made in a day, be- 
cause a room of human interest must grow. 

Indeed, the art of knowing how is not 
the vague, intangible mystery it sounds. 
The secret of success is not a secret at all, 
but a matter of three things: sincerity, suit- 
ability, and simplicity. On these rests the 
whole argument of furnishing in good taste. 


Sincerity—and Small Details 


Sincerity will not be mocked. She who 
is sincere in her home-making will know 
definitely what she expects. of-every room; 
what it must and shall be made to do for 
her; what it ought to mean to family and 
friends. Furnishing for a purpose -rather 
than for style, she will not be swayed from 
her fixed intent by any vagaries of fashion 
or the empty glory of imitating a prosper- 
ous neighbor or copying an historic house. 
As sincerity demands that we do not bring 


into our homes anything which will not 


serve a worthy end or fill an actual need, 
the logical place to begin our improvements 
is by ridding our homes of superfluities. 
This may sound easy to do, but it is not. 
An artistic impulse will not suffice. It takes 
sound convictions to make—and preserve 
after it is made—an honest room. 

Have you, today, the courage to take 
out of your living-room every ornament 
which has no real meaning, and so no real 
value, there? Every petty, useless thing 
on the mantel, or bookcases, or tables, or 
walls, which, by its presence, belittles other 
things that are really worth while? It takes 
so little to make or mar! A living-room 
which in other respects leaves nothing to 
be desired may be thrown out of key by so 
small a trifle as a table-cover that bears no 
relation to the rest of the room; a delicate 
bit of porcelain, it may be, which no more 
belongs on that particular mantel than a 
piece of real lace on a woolen coat; a cut- 
glass vase on a Mission desk, or a fluffy 
lampshade on a table with serious books. 
We grow accustomed to such “trifling”’ 
mistakes in our own homes, just as we over- 
look the faults of our friends because we 
love them; but how glaring instead of trivial 
they seem to us in the homes of others! 

Suitability depends not upon the value of 
a thing in itselfi—for neither associations 
nor commercial worth can make anything 








beautiful in your home—but upon its value 
as part of a well-planned whole. The test 
is whether or not a room by the addition of 
some new thing has been made a richer or 
more harmonious setting for the interests 


which center there. How, then, does 
this question of suitability in- 
fluence our choice at every 
turn?—In the treatment 

of windows, for example, 

the suitable selection 

of one’s draperies has 

as much to do with 

the outer as with 

the inner environ- 

ment of a room. 

Do you wish to 

bring into your 

room the out-of- 

doors, or to shut 

it off? Should the 

curtain be used only 

to secure greater pri- 

vacy when needed, or 

to prevent one from look- 

ing out? In either case 

you will consider the curtain 

as a means to an end rather than 
as an end in itself. So, while there are 
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Two views 
of one end of a 
living-room in Englewood, 
N. J.. which, despite its 
evident 
ished simply and suitably. 
Everything has a meaning 
which entitles it to its 


windows 
and _ doors 
where cost- 
ly lacesmay 
be properly 


luxury. is furn- 


place in the room; nothing 
has been done just for effect 


hung, because on 

a scale with 

other furnish- 

ings of the 

home, only a 

house of big 

pretensions 

can afford— 

artistically— 

any other 

than simple 

draperies. The 

moment a cur- 

tain attracts un- 

due attention to it- 

self, thereby detracting 

from more important ob- 
jects in the room, it becomes 
unsuitable, and therefore is in poor taste. 
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Again, in the matter of a suitable wall- 
covering; in the formal drawing-room, de- 
signed for formal occasions rather than for 
the serious business of life, the decorator 
finds a wide opportunity for his art, and 
rich fabrics with richer hangings are in 
order. But when we come to simple par- 
lors and living-rooms, we see that it is much 
the same with walls as with clothes; an 
exquisite piece of jewelry is set off to best 
advantage on a plain gown; our choicest 
treasures— our books, pictures, potteries, 
bronzes, what you will—mean most in a 
plain room. We hear so much today of 
walls in neutral tints because we have come, 
at last, to appreciate the value of a quiet 
background. But in the living-room no 
color scheme too delicate or upholsteries 
too fine for everyday use, could possibly be 
in good taste, however beautiful the effect. 
An easy chair by the reading-table becomes 
a mockery if its covering bids one take care 
in sitting down with dark clothes. 


Simplicity and Arrangement 


Our last essential is not to be defined by 
that which costs little or is plain. A wealth 
of orchids on the banquet-board may be a 
simple decoration no less than a single rose 
on your tea-table. It is simplicity of pur- 
pose and of method, simplicity of idea, the 
coordination of every detail to one simple 
end, which must be at once apparent. 
This it is that gives the charm of simplicity 
to a room regardless of its kind or cost. It is 
comparatively easy to place one’s furniture 
where it will look well; but do we furnish 
for effect? Too often, alas, we do!’ Which 
is one reason why men so often find the 
perusal of the evening paper more enjoy- 
able at the club than by their own hearth. 

Why not? There they have comfortable 
chairs, or a lounge, by the fireside; others 
are drawn up by tables with sensible read- 
ing-lamps, and so arranged that one may 
settle down for a restful hour without hav- 
ing first to disarrange something else; sub- 
stantial tables they are, too, where one may 
enjoy elbow room and to spare; writing- 
desks, or tables, with fresh blotters, clean 

‘ink, plenty of stationery, and a pen that 
works—nothing to be careful of when one 
sits down to write or to read; and windows 
easy of access without upsetting something 
en route. Just ordinary comforts which, for 
lack of thought rather than because of forced 
economy, we often fail to find at home! 

It is not necessary that the lounging- 


chairs be covered with imported leathers or 
soft velvets; excellent models in willow 
may be had at small cost; stained and up- 
holstered to harmonize with a room, they 
add much to its beauty and comfort. 
Even an old stuffed armchair, given a slip- 
cover of chintz, may be made to answer. 

Then the reading-table—what a sorry 
mixture of back numbers, pamphlets, and 
souvenirs it often becomes! And when it 
does become a catch-all its beauty, and to 
a large extent its usefulness, is lost. Now 
to insist upon an orderly arrangement of 
things is not to say that the room shall be 
made to look as if the decorator had just 
finished his work and gone home. A room 
may be dignified and still be more lovable, 
as: well as far more livable, than that other 
where informality is thought to mean a 
careless disarray. The place for an accu- 
mulation of papers and periodicals is in a 
magazine rack, on accessible bookcase or 
closet shelves, or on a small table devoted to 
this purpose and to this alone. And as to the 
writing-desk—how it belies its very name 
when we find therein and thereon all man- 
ner of things except the few that we need! 


Lights that Charm 


A word must be added lest we forget the 
importance of comfortable lights, sufficient, 
restful, and becoming. There is a world of 
difference between a soft light and a dim 
light. In our living-rooms, for instance, 
abundant light is a necessity, but no one 
needs a glare. When we come to look into 
the room that satisfies we find that the qual- 
ity is no less important than the quantity 
of light. To be sure, many of us who de- 
spise the chandelier of commerce cannot 
afford to install side fixtures, or even to 
improve upon that which hangs from the 
ceiling. But lamps are not so difficult to 
provide, since very inexpensive pieces of 
pottery no less than the fine Japanese vases 
and porcelains, may be wired or fitted with 
oil basins; and remember, too, ‘how far 
that little candle throws its light!” But 
candlelight, like sunshine, is so cheap that 
most of us fail to appreciate its charm. 
Candle sconces like those shown in our 
heading cost from four to five dollars a pair 
and are perfectly practical for ordinary use 
if securely fastened to the wall by long brass- 
headed nails. While the wax candle, such 
as used in churches, is more expensive than 
others, it burns with a steady light, and 
its deep cream color is wonderfully soft. 
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A sketch suggesting the living-room 
inasmall Colonial home. The quaint 
furnishings lend the room its peculiar 
individual charm; but the keynote 
of the whole is extreme simplicity 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
need for putting oneself into the furnishing 
of one’s home. This it is which gives indi- 
vidual character to a room that otherwise 
would be little more than a collection of 
furniture. But if there is need for self- 
expression, so also is there need for self- 
restraint; a point too often overlooked. 
The jumbling together of a score of -unre- 
lated things for no better reason than 
that they are beautiful and reflect your 
tastes, can never result in a satisfying 
room. 

Whether you can afford for your living- 
room costly engravings or carbon prints of 
the masters; bronzes or plaster casts; 
hothouse flowers or potted geraniums— 
these are minor details. The living-room 
worthy the name is that wherein no super- 
fluities of furniture or decoration confuse 
the mind; where no obtrusive detail, as 
even an over-decorated sofa pillow, arrests 
the eye; and no jarring color note of a 
newly acquired possession disturbs the har- 
mony of the whole; where no decorations 











are displayed because they are pretty or 
set out upon tables as a convenient place. 
In the really well-furnished living-room it 
is not the restful color scheme alone which 
gives a feeling of repose; nor the cash value 
of books and pictures which makes it an - 
inspiration. It has meaning, interest, 
beauty, and unaffected character because 
the home-maker has squared her every 
choice by this “rule of three”: 

Sincerity, which demands that every- 
thing in a room shall fill a definite mission, 
artistic or practical; Suitability, which re- 
quires of everything a reason for being just 
as it is and where it is; Simplicity, which 
sanctions only such decoration of a room 
as may emphasize its purpose or enhance 
its charm. 

Then do we find a room which calls to 
mind the spirit of the Merzuzah nailed by 
the Hebrews to their door-posts, the indi- 
cation of a place where those privileged to 
enter may expect blessings, and from which 
those who depart may carry away content. 
Such are rooms that satisfy. 
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Ss 
OUNG Susie was a plump and dimply dear Z 
Who got up in the morning bloomily ; s C 
And all day long her ways were simply “i 
dear, 
sah 5 ~patine re = But bedtime overcame her—gloomily. : 
At bedtime she behaved pugnaciously, * 3 
Addressed her elders disputatiously— ; 
Was sure she'd never sleep a wink all night, 
But simply lie awake and think all night! 
i 
ae 


ein ci. ie 





—~ Susie teased to sit up, till “* half past,’ at least 
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Close by the Kewpies were all snuggling cosily. 

drifting into dreamland—when the Kewpidee 

began to sing like a linnet, waking up the 
Kewps in a minute 


She further said, Why in the dickens she 
Must go to bed with the old chickens, she 
Didn't know! (Spoke thus of hens unkindly, 
Who had for years in breakfast eggs done 
kindly.) 
She teased to sit up, till “half-past.” at least— 
Said their old clock was two hours fast, at least. 
Till presently her mother, tuckered out, 
Told her to smooth the brow she'd puck- 


ered, out 


(And go to bed without any more words!) 


Whereon she'd move away departingly, 
With her young feelings tingling smartingly: 
“People sat up—she went to bed’’—Boohoo! 
“Guess they'd be sad when she was dead’’—Boohoo! 


(Dear me! Such words were best unsaid)—Boohoo! 


Now, in a place all still and treesy, dears, 


Close by, yet very cool and breezy, dears, 
The Kewpies were all snuggling cosily 
And drifting into dreamland, rosily. 
And Ducky Daddles, too, was huddled there, 
Was sweetly, by the Kewpies, cuddled there. 
With his fond smile, and yet bow-wowsily, 
The Kewpidoodle kept watch, drowsily. 





The Cuddlekewps prepare Susie for 
bed, and pick up and fold away the 


; lothes she had htily fl d 
When hark! The Kewpidee moved dazedly, ee ae 


And looked about him most amazedly. 
Somewhere he seemed to hear a crying child— 
It sounded almost like a dying child! 
That blessed bird sang like a linnet, then, 
Waking the Kewpies in a minute, then. 
They'd work to do! Time to begin it, then! 


The Cuddlekewps found Susie whimpering, 


But very soon the child was simpering. 


And since her eyes were streaming tearfully, 
The prudent Merkewps brought their pails with them. 
“Drops make the ocean,”’ said they cheerfully 


(Good thing to have—when all else fails—with them). 


Meantime the other Kewps were rollicking, 


Were cheering little Sue by frolicking. 



























The clothes that she'd 
flung here and there 
—Ahem! 





They folded neatly on 
a chair—Ahem! 


And with their little eyes 


atwinkle there 


Prepared that child to 


ripvanwinkle there. 


4 And Susie watched and 


listened beamingly— 


Hsh! Don't make any noise. 
When all is quiet a nice little 
Cuddlekewp goes tiptoe out 
of the room, with the candle 


Just closed her eyes, 
and saw them 


dreamingly! 


Then they all went to sleep together, dears— 


And in the morning, ‘twas fair weather, dears! 





Kewpies and Susie—they all went to sleep together! 
(Can you find the Kewpidee ?) 
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In Hon. Kitchen Hon. Mrs. show me one elonged box resembling snake coffin. ‘ This are Hon. Fireless 
Cooker,” say she. “ When Hon. Stone get sifficiently heated he import great warmth of hotness to 
Hon. Cooker inside.” “I absorb these thoughts,” I promus. I am thankful to know all knowledge 


Togo and the Fireless 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor, “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
whose words about food are eaten by millions. 


EAR SIR: 
I am now enjoying eternal 
vacation from home of Mrs. 
Sardinia Coy, West Battlefield, 
Ind., where I was there shortly. Reason for 
this climax were so scientific that I felt 
quite educated when I retired out. 

First day I was hitched onto this job 
Hon. Mrs. Coy approach to kitchen looking 
quite so. All ladies feels very sweethearted 
to help first hour of employment, because 
they still remember dishagreeable qualities 
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of last one, and are willing to salute any 
change, however disgusting. So she say 
so with smiling eyelids. 

“Togo,” she narrate, “you will find this 
kitchen especially domesticated because 
there will be no sunstroke from hot stove 
during summerness of weather. In facts, I 
have forbadden all hired girls to use gas-heat 
or coal-heat for cook foods in my house. 
Wash—yes, iron—yes; but nothing shall 
be stewed, baked, or scorched by expensive 
gas & coal bills.” 

“So gladsome!” I revere. ‘‘Cooking 
foods by fire have caused me considerable 
inconvenient in past. Perhapsly I shall 


























escape from cookery altogether in this nice 
home.” 

“You can escape fire but not cookery,” 
she renig. 

“How could there be food without 
blazes?” I require in voice resembling in- 
surance. 

“You never heard of fireless cookery?” 
she ask it, putting scorn in her mouth. 

“Never have.” This honesty for me. 

“Well!” she converge. “On what does 
Japanese barbarism live on?” 

“Raw fishes,” I oblige. ‘‘But when we 
fry them we scorch it.” 

“Hum!” Thusly she exclam. “T shall 
now teach you how to bake without flames.” 

Mr. Editor, since arriving to America 
I have seen so much marvelous, I am willing 
to walk into anything. So I strode forthly 
into Hon. Kitchen, where, snuggled slyly 
in corner, Hon. Mrs. show me one enlonged 
box resembling snake’s coffin. 

“This are Hon. Fireless Cooker,” she say. 

“Please to meet you,” I indulge politely. 

“Lift up lidd & have no fears,”’ she devote. 
“Tt will neither explode, smoke or bite you.” 

With ginger fingers I open topside. In- 
terior I could see considerable zinkish com- 
partments, entirely filled by vacuum. Hon. 
Mrs. stretch down inside one compartment 
with daintiness of rings on her hands, and 
fetch forth one enlarged stone brick which 
was in there. This crude objeck look as if 
it had fell there from some building. 

“How careluss of last Cook to include 
stones among your foods!” I simpathize. 

‘That are not careluss—that are science!”’ 
she romp forth. “This Hon. Stone are 
what does the cookery.” 

“‘Excuse—I forgive it,” are tone from me. 

‘‘When Hon. Stone get sifficiently heated 
he import great warmth of hotness to Hon. 
Cooker inside,” she divulge. “To bake, 
boil & stew with this science take long time, 
but make delicious results when done. Now 
I give you educational lesson in this cookery. 
I shall be away to lunching with other ladies 
all day, so shall not require feeding until 
tonight dinner. But you must spent all 
daytime preparing dinner victuals, because 
Hon. Mr. Coy shall return back tonight 
with business acquaintance of considerable 
Delmonico in his appetite.” 

“T absorb those thoughts,” I promus. 

“For dinner we shall have following: 
chicken frickazee, beans bake, creamery of 
potatus, tabioca pudding. I tell you how 
commence cook it by that scientific way,” 
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say her. “By 10 clocktime A. M. you must 
put prompt beans in fireless firebox. This 
permit him 8!% hours feverishness. By 12 
noontime Hon. Chicken must be there 
stewing without fuel. This give him 64 
hour. By 2.17 in go Hon. Tabioca Pudding, 
while Hon. Potatus must be there doing 
simularly by 3 sharply, so all shall be done 
together like a chorus by 6.30 dinner-hour.” 

“Will anything become hot in this fireless 
cookery?” I ask to know. 

“Tf left there sifficiently long time all 
things will heat,” she negotiate while de- 
parting off with hair containing style. 

I am thankful to know all knowledge. 

Mr. Editor, I am simular of brain to 
Hon. Thos. Edison. I am willing to be- 
lieve any science until I try it. In this age 
of remarkabilious advantisement nearly 
everything umpossible has been accom- 
plished. It are only the easy things that 
cannot be solved. Persons can telegraph 
from Peru to Peoria in 2 hours, yet it oftenly 
take considerable longer for messenger 
boy to deliver it. Persons are enabled to 
fly 1000 miles by airship, but they cannot 
come down without enjoying breakage. 

When Hon. Mrs. had withdrawn away 
I got more acquainted with Hon. Fireless 
Cooker, and found him entirely sweet in 
his friendship. He contained none of the 
spiteful qualities peculiar to gas & coal. 
You could stroke him on lid without get- 
ting stung in thumb, and even that Hon. 
stone laying snuggled in his compartment 
never sprung up with hot scorch peculiar 
to stoves. 

So, I go work, and follow up R. R. time- 
table of that day’s cookery. At Io A. M. 
time I poke in beans for bake it. Hon. 
Chicken was jailed in that box by 12, while 
Hon. Pudding & Hon. Potatus was put in 
with promptness peculiar to commutation. 
Each time I drop something else in I could 
observe foods laying there looking too com- 
fortable for cookery. Such are phenomenal 
of science. 

All day long I set singing Japanese opera 
and thinking gladness. It make me espe- 
cially enjoyful to remember how many 
Swedish girls had been popped to sky by 
means gasolene explode, and how much in- 
surance had been burned down from old- 
fashioned spark. But now this date was 
over. Here was quietness peculiar to ice 
chest, yet dinner should feel as hot as ever 
when Hon. Boss return with business 
friend. Another virtuous quality I notice 
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about Hon. Fireless Cooker — complete 
lack of steamed air was not observed escap- 
ing from him with smudges. Ah yes! 
Great satisfaction was enjoyed from that 
box all day while I notice him. 

At hour 6.30 Pp. M. Hon. Mrs. approach 
back home quite hurrily, and corrode while 
making head-poke to kitchen: 

“Hon. Coy now come with business 
friend of great expense. Are dinner entirely 
in Fireless Cookery?” 

“Entirely,” I diminish. 

“Then serve him when ordered,” she 
denounce, while vanishing for fashionable 
dress-change. 

At 6.47 Hon. Mr. and Hon. Bus. Gent. 
emerge in. 

“T smell no dinner smell,” growell Hon. 
Coy, making ogre-eye to kitchen. 

“Deardarling,”’ snuggest Hon. Mrs., 
amidst hugg. “‘Fireless is also smelless.” 

Then she elope joyly to kitchen. 

“Serve him!” she dement hashly. 

With obedient thumbs I derange platter, 
plate, bowl and other soforths around fire- 
less fireside of Hon. Cooker. I open him. 
Still I smell no excitement. Great coolness 
enjoyed there, 
which make me 
very happy for 
housework. 
Making my 
hands skillful I 
remove Hon. 
Chicken to plat- 
ter, Hon. Bean 
to dish, Hon. 
Potatus to bowl. 
When I walk 
forthly to din- 
ning-room with 
this treasury 
Hon. Business 
Friend set there 
talking Wall 
Street, and 
looking Del- 
monico. 


foods to be- 
front of Hon. 
Mr. with flourishes resembling France. 
He look. 
She look. 
Hon. Bus. Gent. look. 
“What this???” howell multiplied voices. 
“Fireless foods,” I pronounce cordially. 
“Raw!” snarrel Hon. Mr., while Hon. 





successions resembling Vassar yell 


Mrs. pronounce “Raw-raw-raw!”’ in succes- 
sions resembling Vassar yell. Hon. Mr. poke 
fork to Hon. Chicken, who merely bounce. 

“Undone!” snork Hon. Mrs. Then she 
spoke furthermore, “Togo!” 

“T listen.”” This from me with quaker 
knees. 

“How long you kept Hon. Food in that 
Fireless Cookery?” 

“ All day & several hours,” I dignify. 

“Did you throw that soapstone in too?” 
she nagg. 

“With brutal enerjy,” I manipulate. 

“Did you heat Hon. Stone before put in?” 

“Not did.” 

“Brain of insects! How you sippose 
stone would get hot if not heated?” 

“T am disgusted with such cruelty!” 
I ollicute. ‘This A. M. you tell me how 
Fireless Cooker would heat anything. I 
put stone in there expecting him to heat 
like any other roast.” 

“Dementia of Nagasaki!” growell Hon. 
Mr., with slam-bang to table. “Togo, go 
to kitchen and fetch me Hon. Stone.” 

I go. I fetch. 

“And now,” he arrange with crushed 
teeth, “do you 
observe this 
hard heater?” 

“ Distinctual- 
ly.” This from 
me. He aroused 
it above his el- 
bow with Aztec 
expression. 

“Deardarl- 
ing, what you 
go do?” Hon. 
Mrs. ask it. “In 
that cold candi- 
tion Hon. Stone 
are useless for 
cook chicken.” 

“T do not in- 
tend it for 
chicken,’’ he 





I place those foods to befront of Hon. Mr. with flourishes tell. “But un- 
AE ial resembling France. He look. She look. “Raw!” snarrel : 
place those poy. Mr., while Hon. Mrs. pronounce “ Raw-raw-raw!" in 


less he exit by 
one —twoe— 
three, I shall em- 
ploy it for cook Hon. Togo’s goose.” 

I took those hint and went away with it. 
When nextly seen I was walking in consid- 
erable dust. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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The pure-food battle is not to’ be 
won in a day. | The public must 
not be discouraged if results come 
slowly. It can hardly be expected 
that the food-producers of a na- 
tion will change their time-rooted 
methods upon the passage of a law. 
With the best intentions to con- 
form not only with the letter but 
with the spirit of that law, it may 
be difficult, in some cases, to know just 
what to do. Such an offense is venial. 














Other concerns will openly and 
defiantly offend, and it seems in- 
evitable that at times they wili be 
victors inthe courts. Hence, this 
department must record both 
triumphs and trials in the prog- 
ress of the pure food cause— 
and both phases are with us 
this month. But it is as sure 
as Truth that in the end the 
interests of the people will be sub- 
stantially and effectively safeguarded. 


Typhoid—a Sad Story with a Moral 


NE of my neighbors in Loudoun 
County, Virginia, went on a 
journey in the early autumn. 
Soon after his return he fell ill, 

and the attendant physician diagnosed 
typhoid. There had not been a case of 
this disease in the neighborhood for a long 
time, and it was established that the pa- 
tient had contracted the infection during 
his journey. There were several children 
in this family, and the mother and older 
children, except one, became infected. Two 
of the younger children were sent several 
miles away to stay with an aunt. But it 
was too late; they both fell ill with the same 
disease; also the aunt and several members 
of her family were stricken. Fortunately 
all but three of those infected recovered. 
Among the less fortunate was the good 
Samaritan, a middle-aged man who had 
come from a distant community and offered 
his services as nurse. He was sent to the 
hospital at Leesburg, the county seat, 
where he died. 

The simplest precautions in waiting on 
the sick, in cleansing the hands and ‘uten- 
sils, in disinfecting the excreta, in cooking 
the food and boiling the milk and water, 
would have restricted this epidemic to the 
one first affected. 

Typhoid fever is preeminently infectious 
and contagious. Its cause is a_ specific 
germ, closely allied in its biological envi- 
ronment to the common colon bacillus. 
It is carried chiefly in water and milk, and 
it may also cling to vegetables and fruits 
that grow in or near the soil. 

The typhoid bacillus makes its patho- 
genic habitat in the intestine. In some way 
it produces an ulceration of the coats of 


the intestine, and secretes a poison which 
causes the long, devastating fever. Ulcers 
are usually formed, so persistent and deep 
at times as to cause a perforation of the in- 
testine, resulting in death from peritonitis. 
There. is no speedy cure for this dreadful 
disease. It seldom abates after the germs 
once find lodging. Sometimes with vio- 
lence, but more often by slow approaches, 
it attacks the citadel of life. It is an attack 
by siege rather than an assault, and for 
twenty-one days no relief is likely to be 
found. The beleaguered body tries self- 
defence; ‘it elaborates an antidote to the 
subtle poison. If the vital forces hold out, 
the enemy is at last driven away by his own 
munitions of war. The frail spark of life 
slowly revives; convalescence sets in. 
But too often the deadly germs return to 
the attack; new foci of infection are se- 
lected, and the siege begins anew. The 
patient suffers a relapse, and in his en- 
feebled state the poor sufferer too often 
surrenders to the reinforced enemy. 

Medical skill is of little help in these 
cases. The wise physician seeks to nour- 
ish and support the patient until the poison 
is destroyed and eliminated. If the seat 
of the infection could only be reached by 
powerful germicides, there would be greater 
hope of a speedier termination of the disease 
and of saving the life of the patient. 

In cases of recovery from typhoid fever, 
which happily are very numerous, there 
are likely to be sequela of serious impor- 
tance. During and after convalescence, 
therefore, the greatest care should be 
taken to avoid any untoward exertion or 
exposure which may tend to accentuate any 
residual disorders. Usually recovery is 
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quite rapid, and the returning appetite of 
the patient needs careful control. An unfor- 
tunate gorging, even with wholesome food, 
may bring about a relapse with fatal results. 

A word of caution should be spoken to 
those in immediate contact with a typhoid 
patient. It is quite as important to isolate 
the patient as it is one who has smallpox, 
and even more so when we consider that 
the morbidity of smallpox is not nearly so 
great as that of typhoid, and its mortality 
is also less. The patient should be effec- 
tively screened, so that no fly that comes 
in contact with him can escape. It is well 
understodd that flies are very important 
typhoid carriers. 


Safeguards Against Infection 


It is criminal to throw the excreta of a 
typhoid patient on or in the soil, or to fail 
to sterilize all vessels with which it comes 
into contact, or the hands that handle 
them. Incineration or treatment with 
powerful germicides is imperative in all 
cases. It is not generally known that ty- 
phoid germs are found in the urine as well as 
in the feces of the patient. But it is true, 
and they may live a long time in the soil, 
and finally reach a well or spring. Infec- 
tious germs, deposited in the outhouse or 
in the soil, are still alive, waiting for this 
chance to infect. 

Cold does not kill typhoid germs, but 
high temperatures do, also powerful germi- 
cidal chemicals, such as bichlorid of mer- 
cury, carbolic acid, et cetera. All vessels 
of every kind that are used by a typhoid 
patient should be sterilized at once, and 
their contents also either burned or treated 
with powerful germicides. The clothing, 
bed, and utensils of a typhoid patient must 
be sterilized at a high temperature before 
they come in contact with other peo- 
ple. Any food which is carried to a typhoid 
patient which he does not eat should be. de- 
stroyed. The nurses and other attend- 
ants, after handling typhoid patients, 
should carefully wash their hands in water 
containing carbolic acid or bichlorid of 
mercury or alcohol. Those in attendance 
on typhoid patients should do nothing else, 
and should be kept as isolated as the pa- 
tient himself. 

Not only are these precautions necessary 
during the period of illness, but also for a 
long period after recovery. Many persons 
may continue to be typhoid carriers long after 
they are apparently free from the disease. 


After recovery the sick-room must be 
thoroughly disinfected, together with all 
bedding and other materials which still 
remain untreated. By attending to de- 
tails of this kind typhoid fever may be com- 
pletely confined to the patient himself and 
not allowed to spread to others. 

The best time to treat typhoid is before 
it begins. Unrelenting war on the chief 
carriers of the disease is the first step to be 
taken. As has been said, the water and 
milk from infected localities, flies and raw 
vegetables grown in touch with polluted 
soil, are the chief carriers of this dreadful 
scourge. The water and the milk supply 
can be controlled. But sanitary science 
cannot reach all these causes. A com- 
munity is often perfectly indifferent to its 
own welfare; and just as bad as indiffer- 
ence is ignorance. 

The mayors, city councils, county com- 
missioners, and state legislatures refuse to 
educate and sanitate. They will keep 
policemen on the street-crossings and allow 
typhoid germs to run amuck. The League 
of Medical Freedom will denounce all 
efforts to get unity and strength out of the 
scattered sticks which if brought together 
would make the unbreakable fascis of public 
health. Misguided religionists will declare 
there is no such thing as infection and dis- 
ease. The osteopath and chiropractor will 
say that disease is not due to a germ, but 
to a versed vertebra, or injured nerve. 
Mercenary defrauders will use every means 
in their power to prevent legislation to 
conserve health, that they may sell to the 
sufferers their worthless and harmful nos- 
trums. 


When You Come Home 


One important consideration should not 
be forgotten just at the present time, when 
the people are returning from their summer 
vacations. In general it may be said that 
an inhabitant of a city is more likely to con- 
tract typhoid fever during his summer va- 
cation than he is at any other time. Many 
go to the country, where usually sanitary 
conditions are poor, and where people are 
either ignorant of or indifferent to the 
causes which spread typhoid fever, with 
such disastrous results as those recorded 
at the beginning of this article. 

I would urge upon all people who are now 
returning from their vacation to go to a rep- 
utable and competent source and be im- 
munized against typhoid fever. 








Coca-Cola—and the 
Circuit Court of 
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When it took a Circuit Court of Appeals two 

years and three months to hand down a deci- 

sion in the Coca-Cola case, how does it hap- 

pen that the same Court decided the appeal 
on a baseball contract case in less than 
three weeks? Is it to be inferred that 

the judges regard baseball decisions as more important to 

the people than those involving the public health? 






N March, 1912, in the United 
States District Court of East 
Tennessee, sitting at Chatta- 


nooga, the celebrated Coca- 
Cola case reached its first judicial ‘Zs 


stage. On June 13, 1914, the second _ 
stage was reached when the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals of iv 
the Sixth United States Circuit was 
rendered. The time elapsed was two ea 
years and three months. In June, 

1914, the same Circuit Court handed F 
down a decision in the Killifer base- 
ball contract case, which had been 
decided in the District Court of 
Judge Sessions, in Michigan, only 
a few weeks before. When the 


a 
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seems that the courts move with 


snail-like slowness; on the contrary, when a base- 
ball contract is at stake, with motor-car celerity. 


Without submitting to the jury the ques- 
tion of harmfulness to 
health, the Coca-Cola 
case terminated at 
Chattanooga in a deci- 
sion by Judge Sanford 
that the caffein in Coca- 
Cola was not an added 
substance—because it 
was a part of the orig- 
inal components of which 
this synthetic prepara- 
tion is made. This opin- 
ion threatened the very 
foundations of the food 


At the soda fountain remember 
¥ —— : z this : Coca-Cola contains caf- 
public health is in question it fein, a habit-forming drug 


under the protection of the law. The 
Court, composed of Judges Warrington, 
Knapper, and Denison, was unanimous in 











law. I know Judge San- 
ford well, and there is no 
more devoted friend of 
the food law than he. 
The law, as he read 
it, left him no other 
course. It followed from 
the Court’s ruling that 
arsenic, strychnin, car- i 
bolic acid, morphin, nux 
vomica, lead salts, and 
the whole category of 
poisons could easily 
be incorporated as 
original constituents of 
a synthetic food. Not 
having been 
ey ‘ “added” —ac- 
<<: ( cording to the 
opinion of the 
Court — they were 
without the juris- 
diction of the law. 
It was confidently 
believed by the friends 
of pure and wholesome 
foods that a ruling so 
inimical to the very life 
of the law would not be 
sustained by the higher court. 
That hope has not been real- 
ized. On the contrary, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has gone 
far beyond the ruling of Judge 
Sanford, and has pointed the way to 
a progressive poisoning of the people 
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the opinion prepared by Judge Denison. 
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It lays down a rule for the general inter- 
pretation of the act, minimizing the im- 
portance of safeguarding the health, and 
accentuating the purpose of preventing 
fraud. It says, “The general purpose and 
intent [of the act] must be deemed to be 
the prevention of fraud and deception—so 
that the person can get the thing he has a 
right to suppose he is getting—rather than 
the protection of the public health to the 
extent of preventing the purchaser from 
deliberately and intentionally buying a par- 
ticular food which is what it purports to 
be, even though a jury might think it ‘del- 
eterious.’”’ 


Poisonous Food Salable 


This is “‘going some”! Under this ruling 
the law could not be invoked to prevent 
the sale of any poisoned food if the label 
carried a statement of its presence—a jury 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
certainly was not the purpose Congress 
had in view. It was universally understood 
that the manufacture and sale of foods to 
which had been added anything prejudicial 
to health was to be absolutely forbidden. 
That was the plain intent of Congress, as 
set forth in the language of the act. The 
Circuit Court cites, as justification of this 
revoluticnary construction, the fact that 
foods and drugs are placed on the same foot- 
ing in the law—and that as most drugs have 
distinctly poisonous properties, so, too, 
may foods. This is a strained interpreta- 
tion which is totally foreign to the express 
purpose of the act and, therefore, not justi- 
fied under the established rules of judicial 
interpretation. 

The Court says: “There can be no room 
to suppose that the act was intended to 
prohibit broadly the sale of all deleterious 
foods, and not to prohibit with equal 
breadth the sale of all poisonous drugs. 
The latter supposition is impossible; and 
so the former cannot be accepted.”’ The 
Court also justifies a former opinion of a 
court that ‘“‘the statute was intended to 
protect the public health from possible 
injury”’ on the ground that “the very word 
adulterated imports fraud and deception.” 
Thus, adulterated foods are forbidden only 
because of ‘‘fraud and deception,” and the 
protection of the public health is only a 
mere unimportant incident! 

After thus spilling the life-blood of the 
food law with one fell blow of the judicial 
snickersnee, the Court comes to the only 


point at issue in this case: Is caffein in 
Coca-Cola an added substance? The Court 
proceeds to a very lengthy, involved, 
and labored discussion of what “added” 
means. To one who was present at all the 
hearings when the bill was before the com- 
mittees of Congress for a period of twenty 
years this discussion is surprising. There 
never was any doubt in the mind of any 
member of Congress as to what the word 
‘“‘added”” meant. Its meaning is as clear 
as sunlight. All the maze of legal prece- 
dent stirred up by the Court can not for 
a single moment cloud the vision of what 
was the idea before Congress. Anything 
placed in a food product by the agency of 
man is an “added” substance. Anything 
placed in a food product by the hand of 
nature is not an ‘“‘added” substance. The 
Court bewails the lack of a standard. WNa- 
ture has fixed that standard. The Court 
says because the word “added” was left 
out of the section on confectionery there 
is justification of the present ruling. The 
term “confectionery” itself means that 
which is made. It is not a natural product. 
Hence, leaving off the term ‘‘added” 
shows exactly what Congress had in view. 
To the mind of Congress everything in con- 
fectionery is “‘added.” Hence the omission 
of the word “added” in connection with 
the clause under discussion is extremely 
significant. It proves the very opposite 
contention to that claimed to be the mean- 
ing of Congress by the Circuit Court. 


It Is, but It Isn’t 


The very language of this decision itself 
recognizes that caffein is an added substance. 
In the description of the process of man- 
ufacture I read, “In the manufacturing 
process water and sugar are boiled to make 
a syrup; this boiling is repeated; then 
caffein is added.”’ And yet the Court says 
it isn’t added. The Court even goes so 
far as to say that if caffein were not added 
to Coca-Cola it would be adulterated. Even 
on this ground Coca-Cola is an adulterated 
article, for when first made it contained 
cocain, derived from coca leaves. It was 
not until this fact was disclosed by the 
chemists of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
in 1898, that the manufacturers left it out! 
Cocain was a distinctive feature of the 
original Coca-Cola, coming from the coca 
used in its manufacture, just as a part of 
its caffein came from the cola used. To 
remove this valuable ingredient without 
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changing the name of the product is then 
an adulteration, under the court’s decision. 
The man who purchases a coca preparation 
has the right to get cocain! Instead of 
using the potent coca leaf at present the 
manufacturers of Coca-Cola get the ex- 
hausted coca leaves of the cocain manu- 
facturer and use them instead of the real 
leaves. To repeat—cocain was one of the 
distinctive constituents of the original 
article, and the Court says of such an article, 
“Tf it is omitted the article is adulterated.” 


How Can They Explain It? 


I can not go into a detailed discussion of 
the Court’s ruling that Coca-Cola is a dis- 
tinctive name. To me it is incredible to 
believe that without offense of ethics and 
law, a manufacturer can call a parched 
cereal “‘Grape-Nuts” and a concocted bev- 
erage containing no cocain “Coca-Cola.” 
Such a proceeding violates all rules of 
honest labeling. If the purchaser of Coca- 
Cola has any idea whatever suggested by 
the name of what he is buying it must of 
necessity be erroneous. He gets none of 
the characteristic ingredients of coca, and 
the evidence at Chattanooga showed that 
the content of cola was quite infinitesimal. 
Even the ruling of the Circuit Court would 
not lead buyers to know that in purchasing 
Coca-Cola the valuable thing they buy is 
extracted from the sweepings of the tea 
trade. Coca-Cola if anything is a “de- 
scriptive name,” and the things it describes 
are not in it in any notable quantity! 

The Court says the “duty of the Court 
is to give effect if possible to every clause 
and word of a statute, avoiding, if it may be, 
any construction which implies that the 
legislature was ignorant of the meaning of 
the language it employed.” This decision 
accentuates the idea that Congress was 
wholly ignorant of the meaning of the word 
‘‘added’’—thus violating the very principle of 
construction which is quoted with approval. 

No label I have ever seen on a Coca-Cola 
package ever yet told a ‘purchaser that it 
contained no true coca, and only a trace 
of cola, but that its chief ingredient, caf- 
fein, on the effect of which its con- 
tinued sale rests, is an alkaloidal extract 
from tea-sweepings, which produces a habit, 
insomnia, and finally may wreck the nerves. 

To those who disdainfully deny .the 
habit-forming tendency of caffein, the active 
principle of both coffee and Coca-Cola, 
the following letter, just received from a 


social-service worker in North Carolina, is 
respectfully referred: 

“In my work with boys and girls, here 

in the South, I am constantly running up 
against the Coca-Cola habit. . They call 
it the ‘dope’ habit. I am very anxious 
to have authentic information of what con- 
stitutes the drug part of this beverage. 
It is one of the things we have to fight here, 
for the ‘dope’ habit gets a bad hold on 
many—especially among working boys and 
girls. I would be very grateful to you, 
indeed, if you could give me the desired 
information, or tell me where I can get it, 
for it is one of the many habits undermining 
the lives of the youth here.” 

A bright-eyed small boy of ten was turned 
over to me by his mother, the other day, 
for a few plain words as to why he had bet- 
ter drink lemonade and grape juice instead 
of Coca-Cola. I told him the story, with- 
out exaggeration; just what was in it, and 
why caffein, in either coffee or Coca-Cola, 
was not good for a growing boy. His eyes 
grew steadily larger, and at the end he 
said with great earnestness: ‘‘But why 
do they let them make it? The signs all 
say ‘Delicious, Refreshing.’” Why,indeed? 


Here’s News, Indeed! 


The new information given by the Court 
concerning the preservation of apples with 
boric acid, thus promising the users of 
borax in foods immunity, within the juris- 
diction of the Circuit Court, in the use of 
this forbidden article, is a valuable contri- 
bution to science. I -was unaware that 
borax as a constituent of apples was put 
there by nature for preservative purposes. 
I thought it was incidental to the soil. 
This will be a blow to the cold-storage ware- 
houses! Borax is certainly cheaper than ice. 
The scientific delusion of this decision is as 
follows: ‘‘ The boric acid found in apples is a 
preservative. If certain apples which are to be 
preserved are not up to the maximum in this 
element did Congress intend to forbid sup- 
plying the deficiency from another source?” 

Such language as this is the ultima thule of 
cataclysmic construction. Such unfortunate 
opinions as these, striking down all the 
safeguards that Congress intended to throw 
around human foods—that our people might 
be nourished, not flushed with chemicals 
and paints—hasten the day (which I, for 
one had hoped might never come) when a 
long suffering people shall be permitted to 
recall the judges from the bench. 
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The Passing of Veronal 















CORRESPONDENT 
writes as follows: 
“Kindly inform 
me if veronal 

is injurious.” 

Veronal is one of the 
forms of chloral-hy- 
drate, which has 
been coming into 
vogue in self-med- 
ication and the unre- 
stricted use of which, of 
course, is attended with 
all the dangers of such a 
deadly substance. Ac- 
cording to the laws of 
Hungary poison- 
ous substances 
can not be sold 
promiscuously to 
the layman, but 
only on the order 
of a_ physician; 
moreover all 
packages con- : 
taining such substances must be- plainly 
labeled with a cross, and sold only by 
licensed druggists. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government has issued an order placing 
veronal among the list of remedies marked 
with a cross and taking it out of general 
merchandise. The order of the Ministry 
of the Interior cites among other points 
that: 

“The difference between a soporific and 
a poisonous dose of veronal is not excessively 
great, especially not with certain individuals 
who are sensitive to the remedy; and chiefly 
among women and aged people are found 
individuals who possess an_ extreme 
idiosyncrasy towards veronal, and who, if 


The Condensed 


T has become a practice among man- 
ufacturers and dealers to regard the 
term “condensed milk” as a synonym 
for sweetened condensed milk. Thus a 

customer not familiar with the trade in buy- 
ing condensed milk would not get what he 
expected, but would instead secure a sub- 
stance over half the food value of which is 
made up of cane-sugar. So strongly is this 
method of misrepresentation entrenched 
that many manufacturers and dealers are 
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Why is it that in this country the most difficult of all 
legislation to secure is that protecting the public health? 

All kinds of dangerous “ sleeping powders,” “ pain kill- 
ers, and “ headache cures” may be had for the asking 


they do not measure their doses according 
to a careful and well-weighed medical 
prescription but choose it at random them- 
selves or on the advice of an apothecary or 
druggist who does not understand the sub- 
ject, easily incur the risk of being poisoned. 
It is necessary, for prophylactic purposes 
and in the interest of the public health, that 
it should be possible for the uninitiated lay- 
man to use this remedy only by virtue of a 
doctor’s prescription, and, therefore, the 
National Board of Health has suggested, 
and it is hereby ordered, that henceforth 
veronal be sold only in apothecary shops 
and on doctors’ prescriptions.” 
What a wise precaution! 


Milk Deception 


slow to give it up. The strong arm of the 
law, however, will quicken their efforts. 

In a case where a prosecution was 
brought for the selling of condensed milk 
which was sweetened, but not so labeled, 
the case was tried by court and jury, with a 
verdict of guilty. The defendants appealed 
from this decision to the Federal Circuit 
Court. This Court affirmed the decision of 
the jury and the Court below. In regard 
to the commercial purpose the Court made 








the following statement, which is extremely 
clear, concise, and convincing: 

“There is no question that words should 
sometimes be given their trade or commer- 
cial meaning rather than their more ordi- 
nary one. Such has been long the rule of 
construction applied to tariff and revenue 
acts. Pure food laws are intended to pro- 
tect the public, whose members may be, and 
in the more numerous part usually are, ig- 
norant of the technical significance which 
ordinary words may have acquired in par- 
ticular trades or industries. Courts will 
take cognizance of the well-known fact 
that farmers, laboring men, and consumers 
are not generally familiar with the customs 
of trade and commerce in importing goods, 
or of the understandings of the trade be- 
tween manufacturers and merchants who 
buy these products for retail trade. The 
construction which is here put upon the 
statute works no hardship upon the de- 
fendant or upon other manufacturers and 
dealers in like case with it. It does not 
claim that its trade will be hurt by telling 


The Science 


FINAL STEPS IN 


HE method of the absorption of 
protein is of great importance, 
and the kind of protein eaten has 
a direct bearing on the problem. 
Experiments seem to show that the pro- 
teins are not absorbed chiefly through the 
thoracic duct, but directly into the circula- 
tion. It is pretty well established that the 
protein is absorbed chiefly in the form of the 
final end-products of protein hydrolysis; 
namely, the bodies which are now generally 
known as amino acids. These are the orig- 
inal building-stones of the protein tissues of 
the body, and are rapidly taken up from 
the blood by the tissues, so that the blood 
does not at any time carry any very notable 
quantities of the products of protein diges- 
tion. It is in the case of proteins, as has 
already been mentioned, that the impor- 
tance of the knowledge of the final end-prod- 
ucts of digestion should be recognized. Two 
illustrations are sufficient to emphasize this 
idea: 
Wheat contains a protein, gliadin, which 
will maintain the nitrogen equilibrium but 
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the purchasers of its goods that there is 
sugar’in them.” 

It is not likely that this case will be car- 
ried any further. The conviction and the 
upholding of the conviction will prove a 
salutary lesson to manufacturers, and also 
will protect the consumer in getting what 
he buys. To the ordinary man, evaporated 
milk and condensed milk are synonymous 
terms, and the courts so hold. Further- 
more, the sweetened condensed milks are 
largely advertised for infant feeding, and we 
should not forget that they are less apt to 
be sterile than the unsweetened variety. 
The sugar, which is present in larger amounts 
than the milk solids themselves, serves as a 
preservative, and thus the necessity for 
complete sterilization is avoided. For this 
reason these sweetened, evaporated, or 
condensed milks may possibly carry or- 
ganisms which are pathogenic in char- 
acter—another reason, apart from their 
excessive and unnatural sugar content, 
which makes them less desirable for infant 
feeding. 


of Nutrition 


not promote growth, while the glutenin of 
wheat does both. When lysine, which is a 
product derived from milk, fish, lean meat, 
et cetera, is added, growth takes place. In 
like manner zein, the principal protein of 
Indian corn, requires the addition of trypto- 
phane, derived from meat, milk, hemp seed, 
and of lysine, to make it effective for both 
maintenance and growth. 

The more easily digestible proteins, es- 
pecially of animal origin, milk, eggs, and 
meat, are almost completely absorbed from 
the intestine. It is estimated that from 
97 to og per cent of them are taken directly 
into the circulation. With vegetable pro- 
teins the utilization is less complete. In 
some cases it has been estimated that from 
15 to 30 per cent of the total vegetable pro- 
tein may escape digestion and absorption 
altogether. It is thought that this is not 
due so much to the character of the protein 
itself as it is to the fact that it is mixed with 
a great deal of indigestible cellulose, which 
protects it from the action of the enzymes 
and subsequent absorption. 
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This fact, however, must not be con- 
strued as prejudicial to the use of vegetable 
proteins. It is necessary, in the process of 
digestion, that there be a certain amount of 
undigested and unabsorbed material, in 
order that the movements of the foods 
through the digestive canal may be pro- 
moted. Thus, while from a nutritive point 
of view it may be more desirable to feed the 
animal proteins, from the health and eco- 
nomic point of view the admixture of these 
with vegetable proteins is highly to be 
recommended. 


Intestinal Digestion 


Thus, by the time the contents of the ali- 
mentary canal have reached the large intes- 
tine, the processes of digestion and absorp- 
tion have been practically completed. This 
fact, however, should not be construed to 
mean that there is no absorption from the 
large intestine. In cases of extreme mal- 
nutrition, due to disease of the stomach or 
of the small intestine, life has been sup- 
ported for some time by ingestion of soluble 
food material or stimulants into the large 
intestine. It is true that the large intestine 
does not contain any notable quantity of 
digestive enzymes, so that pre-digested 
food must be used in nourishing anyone in 
this way. The only digestive enzymes 
which are in the large intestines are those 
that are carried there in the food coming from 
the small intestine. The digestive processes 
and absorption processes continue without 
doubt in the large intestine, due to the 
residual action of the enzymes so introduced. 

One peculiarity of the large intestine is 
its faculty of absorbing large quantities of 
water. As there is no compensatory secre- 
tion of water into the large intestine, the 
contents rapidly become quite solid. It is 
in the large intestine, however, that the 
putrefactive bacteria are most active. It 
is here that the poisons produced by the 
activity of these organisms on the undi- 
gested and unabsorbed portions of the food 
are found and it is to the absorption of 
these poisonous products that so many of 
the ills of humanity and the final taking off 
of man are largely due. 

The intestinal secretions which enter the 
small intestine, as has already been stated, 
are alkaline in reaction. It is not quite so 
certain, however, that the contents of the 
small intestine are always alkaline. There 
must of necessity be brought into the small 
intestine from the stomach very consider- 


able quantities of free acid. While the ten- 
dency of the intestinal secretions would be 
to neutralize that acid, and that doubtless is 
accomplished in most cases, the final result 
is that the total alkalinity of the contents 
of the small intestine must be reduced at 
times almost to zero. 

Inasmuch as a condition of alkalinity is 
highly favorable to bacterial growth, it is 
not surprising that there is very little dis- 
turbance arising from bacteria in the small 
intestine. Probably only those organisms, 
like the yeasts, which act upon the carbo- 
hydrates, are present to any considerably 
disturbing degree. On the other hand, when 
the contents of the small intestine come into 
the large intestine, where there are no longer 
intestinal secretions, the condition of alka- 
linity seems to be more fully established. 
This, taken in connection with the fact that 
the contents of the large intestine move very 
slowly and are a long while contained in the 
intestine, affords a most opulent opportun- 
ity for the growth of bacterial organisms. 
Thus the putrefactive ferments which work 
upon the residues of the protein food are 
peculiarly active in the large intestine, and 
the number of bacteria which may be de- 
veloped there is inconceivably great. 

While bacterial action in the large intes- 
tine must be regarded as a normal condi- 
tion, its excessive activity may give rise to 
unfavorable results. Among other bodies 
developed are many of a poisonous charac- 
ter, and as these are developed within the 
body, and toxic effects are produced, the 
phenomenon is called auto-intoxication. 
Among the most interesting of the bodies 
which are developed by a putrefactive fer- 
mentation in the large intestine, are those 
known as indol, skatol, and phenol, that is, 
ordinary carbolic acid. It would appear 
that nature attempts to protect herself to 
some extent from the results of bacterial 
activity by secreting a germicidal body 
which, if present in sufficient quantities, 
would entirely check bacterial action. In- 
dol, skatol, and phenol, when formed in the 
large intestine, are absorbed and enter the 
urine, or may be excreted with the feces. 
The quantity of these bodies in the urine 
is regarded as an index of the magnitude of 
putrefactive activity in the large intestine. 

The food, which we have traced from the 
time it was masticated, is now disposed of. 
Parts of it are excreted with the feces, and 
after certain modifications, through the kid- 
neys, and the other parts, the nutritive por- 
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tions, have entered the blood-stream and 
been burned or built into the tissues. There 
they undergo the final transformations pre- 
paratory to breaking down and excretion. 
We have already seen that the digested pro- 
tein bodies are quickly seized upon by the 
masons of the tissues and built into the 
body as bricks would be built into a wall. 
On the other hand, we have also seen that 
the digested sugars and starches, instead of 
being poured at once into the blood-circu- 
lation, are largely conducted to the liver, 
where the sifting process takes place. Those 
products from the carbohydrates needed 
for immediate use in various parts of the 
body pass into the general circulation. 
The rest of them are transformed into a 
sugar base known as glycogen and stored 
in the liver, to be given up from time to 
time as the wants of the body require. This 
glycogen, or, to translate it, sugar producer, 
is readily transformed into dextrose again 
and, entering the circulation, serves the 
purposes of heat and energy. 

The constructive steps of nutrition are 
fully accomplished when the various forms 
of digested protein reappear in the mus- 
cular tissues, in the protein matter of the 
bones, in the nerve and brain tissues, and 
in the hair, skin, and nails. The fats 
and carbohydrates are either burned to 
furnish heat and energy, which is peculiarly 
the fate of the fats, or they may be stored, 
and this is peculiarly the case with carbohy- 
drates, as new, synthesized fatty material 
constituting the adipose tissues of the body. 


The Origin of Fat 


Among the various theories which have 
been held respecting the origin of the body fat, 
the best authorities now agree that it is a joint 
product of the fats and carbohydrates that 
are in the food. It is now believed that the 
protein molecule has little or nothing to do 
with the production of stored fat. In the 
case of carnivora, where but little carbohy- 
drate is ingested, it seems almost a necessary 
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conclusion to believe that the ingested fat 
is the principal source of the tissue fat of 
the animal. The quantity of carbohydrates 
that is used by a flesh-eating animal must 
be very small. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the flesh-eating animal eats large 
quantities of glycogen, which are doubtless 
capable of transformation and use. 

The fact that it is impossible for the chem- 
ist in his laboratory to produce any fat 
from carbohydrates is not a sufficient rea- 
son to exclude the possibility, indeed almost 
certainty, of the formation of fats from car- 
bohydrates in the living organism. Because 
we are not able to point out the exact steps 
by means of which this takes place does not 
seem a sufficient reason for denying its 
probability. 

Practically the consensus of all feeding 
experiments looking to the elucidation of 
this subject is unanimous on the proposition 
that the fats of the body are largely de- 
rived from the metabolism of carbohydrates. 

One observation on the function of fats 
should not be omitted. Up to the present 
time the fats have been regarded almost 
exclusively as a source of heat and energy. 
Late experiments, however, indicate that 
certain kinds of fat, like that of cod-liver 
oil and the fat of the yolk of the egg, and 
butter fat in particular, have specific func- 
tions in promoting growth aside from fur- 
nishing heat and energy. The kinds of fats 
mentioned often supplement an otherwise 
incomplete diet, so as to cause healthy 
growth in animals fed a restricted protein 
diet of a particular kind. In fact, it may be 
said, I think, with perfect propriety, that 
there is no element of the food which is 
treated individually in the process of meta- 
bolism. Each of them is more or less de- 
pendent upon the others, and each of them 
yields its maximum effect only in connec- 
tion with the proper quantities of other 
bodies. While nutrition, therefore, is a 
study of special units, as a whole it includes 
the total mass of nutritive matter. 
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“Godfrey's pretty low,” said Gibson. “ The crisis is expected tonight." For what seemed a long time I sat 


staring blankly at the telephone. 
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Once or twice I tried to speak, but no words came 
“*T, B.’ Conducts a Rehearsal” 
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May Iverson’s Career 


Ability to make the mental processes of a fictitious character take living form in the 
mind of a reader is the highest attainment of the story-teller’s art, and this ability Miss 
Jordan has displayed throughout this entire series; but never has her skill so deftly and 
so surely caught up the sympathetic interest of the reader and made it one with the 
prayers and the hopes of her central character as it does in this story, where May 
Iverson approaches the triumph of her career, only to find that in another direction lies 


the consummation of her life’s happiness. 


We have watched the steady development 


of the enthusiastic young girl, fresh from a convent, into the seasoned reporter, the 


editor, the successful novelist. 


Now we see her in the fires of a trial from which she 


emerges a perfectly rounded woman, come at last into the knowledge of her heart’s desire 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of “May Iverson—Her Book,” ‘‘May Iverson Tackles Life,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


‘*’T. B.” Conducts a Rehearsal 


HE stage-director rose and rolled 
up his copy of the play, pushing 
toward me with his disengaged 
hand the half-dozen round, white 

peppermints which, arranged on a chalk- 
lined blue blotter, had been chastely repre- 
senting my most important characters in 
their most vital scene. His smooth, round 
face was pale with fatigue; the glow of his 
brown eyes had been dimmed by sleepless 
nights; he had the weary air of a patient 
man who has listened to too much talk—but 
not for one moment had he lost his control 
of the situation or of us. 

‘That might have made a better picture,” 
he conceded graciously. “But we can’t 
make any more changes till after the dress 
rehearsal tonight, and if that goes well we 
won’t want tomakeany. Don’t you worry, 
Miss Iverson. We’ve got a winner!” 

This, coming from Herbert Elman at 
the close of our last official conference, was 
as merciful rain to a parched field, but I 
was too weary to respond to it, except by a 
tired smile. Under its stimulation, how- 
ever, our star, who had been drooping for- 
ward in her chair surveying the peppermints 
much as Lady Macbeth must have gazed 
upon the stain on her hand, blossomed in 
eager acknowledgment. 

“Bertie, you are a trump!” she ex- 
claimed gratefully. ‘It’s simply wonder- 
ful how you keep up your enthusiasm after 
three weeks of work. It was criminal of 
Miss Iverson and me to drag you here this 
aiternoon. I suppose we had lost our 
nerve, but that doesn’t excuse us.” 

Elman had started for the door on the 


cue of his valedictory. At. her words he 
turned and came back to the desk where 
we sat together, his face stamped with a 
sudden look of purpose; and upon my little 
study, in which for the past three hours we 
had wrangled over a dozen unimportant 
details, a hush fell, as if now, at last, some- 
thing had entered which was real and vital. 

“T had a few words to say to you two 
when I came here,” he began, “but you 
were both so edgy that I changed my mind. 
However, if you’re talking about losing 
your nerve you need them, and I’m going 
to get them off my chest.” 

Miss Merrick interrupted him, her blue 
eyes widening like those of a hurt baby. 

“Oh, Bertie,” she begged, “pl-ease don’t 
say anything disagreeable. Here we've 
been rehearsing for weeks, and we three still 
speak. We're al-most friendly. And now, 
at the eleventh hour, you’re going’ to spoil 
everything.” Her words came out in a 
little wail. She dropped her head in her 
hands with a gesture of utter fatigue. 

Elman laughed. No one ever took 
Stella Merrick seriously, except during her 
hours on the stage, when she ceased to be 
Stella Merrick, and entered the soul of the 
character she was impersonating. 

“Nonsense,” he said brusquely. “I’m 
going to show my friendship by giving you 
a pointer, that’s all.” 

Miss Merrick drew a deep breath. “Oh, 
if that’s all!” she murmured, in obvious 
relief. 

“You should have been in your beds the 
entire day,’ continued Elman severely, 
“both of you, like the rest of the company. 
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We'll rehearse all night, and you know it; 
and I’ll tell you right now,” he added preg- 
nantly, “‘that you’re both going to be up 
against it.” He waited a moment to give 
his words the benefit of their cumulative 
effect, and then added slowly, 

“Just before I came here this afternoon 
‘T. B.’ told me that tonight he intends to 
rehearse the company himself!” 

I heard Stella Merrick gasp. The little 
sound seemed to come from a far distance, 
for the surprise of Elman’s announcement 
had made me dizzy. ‘“T. B.” was our 
manager, better known as “the Governor” 
and “‘the Master.”’ He had more friends, 
more enemies, more successes, more in- 
sight, more failures, more blindness, more 
mannerisms, more brutality, and more 
critics than any other man in the theatrical 
world. His specialty was the avoidance of 
details. He let others attend to these, and 
then, strolling in casually at the eleventh 
hour, frequently undid the labor of weeks. 

I had met him only once; and this, I had 
been frequently assured by the company, 
had been the one redeeming feature of an 
unusually strenuous theatrical experience. 
“T. B.” never attended any but dress re- 
hearsals, leaving everything to his stage- 
directors until the black hours when he 
arrived ‘to -eonsider the results they had 
accomplished. It was not an infrequent 
thing for him to change part of the cast 
and most of the ‘“‘business.” For days I 
had been striving to accustom myself to 
the thought that during our dress rehearsal 
“T. B.” would be sitting gloomily down in 
the orchestra, his eyes on the back drop, 
his chin on his breast, a victim to that pro- 
found depression which seized him when one 
of his new companies was rehearsing one of 
his new plays. At such times he was said 
to bear, at best, a look of utter desolation; 
at worst, that of a lost and suffering soul. 

At long intervals, when fate perversely 
chose to give her screw the final turn for an 
unhappy playwright, “T. B.” himself con- 
ducted the last rehearsal, but it had not 
occurred to any of us that “T. B.” would 
be moved to conduct our last rehearsal. 
This was his busiest season, and Elman 
was his most trusted lieutenant. Now, 
however, Elman’s quiet voice was giving 
us the details of ‘‘T. B.’s” intention, and 
as she listened, Stella Merrick’s face, paling 
slowly under the touch of rouge on the 
cheeks, took on something of the exaltation 
of one who dies gloriously for a Cause. 


“But, Bertie, that’s great!” she ex- 
claimed. “He must have a lot of faith in 
the play! He must have heard something. 
He hadn’t any idea of conducting’ when I 
spoke to him yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, he had!” Elman’s words fell 

*on her enthusiasm as frost falls on a tree 
in bloom. “He didn’t want to rattle you 
by saying so, that’s all. And he isn’t doing 
this work tonight because he’s got faith in 
the play. It’s more because he hasn’t. 
He hasn’t faith in anything just now. 
Three of his new plays have gone to the 
storehouse this month, and he’s in a beastly 
humor. You'll have the devil of a time 
with him.” 

Miss Merrick sprang to her feet and be- 
gan to pace the study with restless steps. 
“What are you trying to do?” she threw 
back at him over her shoulder. ‘Take 
what little courage we have left?” 

Elman shook his dark head. -“I’m warn- 
ing you,” he said quietly. “I want you 
both to brace up. You'll need all the nerve 
you’ve got, and then some, to get through 
what’s before us. But you'll both get 
through all right. You’re not quitters, 
you know.” 

His brown eyes, passing in turn from my 
face to hers, warmed at what he saw in 
them. When he began to speak we had 
been relaxed, depressed, almost discour- 
aged. Lack of sleep, nervous strain, end- 
less rehearsals, had broken down our con- 
fidence and sapped our energy; but now, 
in the sudden lift of Stella Merrick’s head, 
the quick straightening of her shoulders, I 
caught a reflection of the change that was 
taking place in me. At the first prospect 
of battle, we were both as ready for action 
as Highland regiments when the bagpipes 
begin to snarl. Looking at us, Elman’s 
pale face lit up with one of his rare and bril- 
liant smiles. 

“That’s right,” he said heartily. “A 
word to the wise! And now I’m really off.” 

Almost before the door had closed behind 
him Miss Merrick had seized her hat and 
was driving the pins through it with quick, 
determined fingers. ‘I’m going home and 
to bed,” she said. ‘‘We can both get in 
three hours’ sleep before the rehearsal— 
and believe me, May Iverson, we’ll need it! 
Do you remember what General Sherman 
said about war? He should have saved 
his words for a description of ‘T. B.’” 

I followed her out to the elevator door. 
I felt oddly exhilarated, almost as if I had 























been given some powerfully stimulating 
drug. ‘He doesn’t exactly kill, burn, or 
pillage, does he?” I asked gaily. 

With one foot in the elevator our star 
stopped a second, and looked back. There 
was a world of meaning in her blue eyes. 
“If he did nothing but that, my lamb!” 
she breathed, and dropped from sight. 

I returned to my desk. I had no idea of 
going to bed. I was no Napoleon, to slum- 
ber soundly on the eve of a decisive battle, 
but there was nothing else I could do except 
to sweep the peppermint drops out of 
sight and tuck away the diagrammed blot- 
ter. While I was engaged in these homely 
tasks the bell of my telephone rang. 

“Hello, Miss Iverson,” I heard when I 
took down the receiver. ‘‘Are you going 
to be at home tonight?” 

My heart leaped at the familiar tones of 
Billy Gibson, star reporter of the Search- 
light, and one of my stanch friends ever 
since the days, five long years ago, when he 
had given me my first lessons in practical 
reporting. Almost before I could reply 
I noticed something unnatural in the qual- 
ity of his voice. 

“Heard any late news about Morris?” 
he asked. 

“News?” I echoed. “‘What news? What 
do you mean?” 

“Oh, then you don’t know!” His voice 
was still ostentatiously cheerful, but it 
dropped a little on his next words. “‘Why, 
he’s sick,” he said, “‘pretty sick; has pneu- 
monia.” 

“T didn’t know,” I said slowly. It had 
been difficult to bring out the words. It 
was, for some reason, impossible to say 
more, but Gibson went on without waiting. 

‘“‘Haven’t lost all interest in us, have 
you, now that you’ve been away from us a 
year, and are writing plays?” he asked 
cheerfully. 

“Oh, Billy, what about him?” At last 
I was able to bring out the words. “Is 
it serious?” 

“No one at the office realized it was until 
today,” said Gibson. ‘This morning Colo- 
nel Cartwell stopped at the Morris house 
on his way downtown, and happened to 
meet one of the consulting physicians. 
Godfrey’s pretty low,” he added gently. 
“The crisis is expected tonight.” 

_ For what seemed a long time I sat star- 
ing blankly at the telephone. Once or 
twice I tried to speak, but no words 
came. The forgotten receiver shook in 
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my hand. Every thought but one was 
wiped out of my mind. Godfrey Morris 
was ill—very ill. He had been ill for days, 
perhaps for weeks—and I had not known 
it because I had been absorbed in my petty 
interests, which until this moment had 
seemed so big. 

“Tf you care to have me,” went on Gib- 
son hesitatingly, ‘‘I’ll telephone you later. 
I’m to be at the Morris house most of the 
night, and to keep the office posted from 
there. I can call you up once or twice, if 
—it won’t disturb you.” 

I found my voice, but it sounded strange 
in my own ears. For an instant I had 
seen myself sitting in my study the long. 
night through, getting messages from that 
sick-room, but now I remembered my work 
and the others who were concerned in it. 

“Billy,” I said, ‘“we’re having the dress 
rehearsal of my play tonight. I may have 
to be at the theater until three or four in 
the morning. Can you send me word there 
—several times?” 

Gibson’s answer was prompt. “You 
bet I can,” he said. “T’ll bring it. The 
Morris house is only a few blocks from the 
theater, and I’ll be glad of something to do 
besides receiving and sending bulletins. 
Tell your doorman to let me pass, and I'll 
drop in two or three times during the night.” 
His voice changed. ‘I thought,” he added, 
almost diffidently, ‘‘you’d want to know.” 

“Yes,” I said slowly, “I want to know. 
Thank you.” 

I hung up the receiver, which slipped in 
my stiff fingers. The exhilaration of a few 
minutes before lay dead within me. I felt 
cold and numb. From the living-room off 
my study the light of my open fire. winked 
at me as if in cheery reassurance. I crossed 
the room and crouched down before it, 
stretching out shaking hands to the blaze. 
I seemed to be moving in a nightmare, but 
with every sense horribly acute. I heard 
the beating of my heart, the hammering 
of the blood in my head, the sound of the 
quick breath I drew—almost the murmur 
of Godfrey’s voice as he babbled in delirium 
in his distant sick-room. 

“The crisis is expected tonight.” Gib- 
son’s words came back to me. What was 
it we had arranged? Oh, yes—that he 
was to drop into the theater several times 
and give me the latest bulletins. But that 
would be hours from now, and suddenly I 
realized that I could not wait. With a rush 
I was back at the telephone, asking for the 
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Morris home. The -English accents of the 
Morris butler met my ear. 

“Ts that you, Crumley?” I asked. ‘This 
is Miss Iverson. I’ve just heard that Mr. 
Morris is very ill. Can you tell me how 
he is?” 

Crumley’s reply showed the impassive- 
ness of the well-trained servant. ‘‘He’s 
very low, miss,” he replied evenly, “very 
low indeed. Two of the doctors are here 
now. They don’t hope for any change till 
toward morning.” 

Ifound words for one more question. “Ishe 
suffering?” I asked, almost in a whisper. 

“Suffering, miss?” echoed Crumley. 
“No, miss, I think not. He’s very quiet 
indeed—in a stupor-like.” 

I hung up the receiver with a steadier 
hand; and sat down, staring straight before 
me. As I had rallied to Elman’s words 
half an hour ago, so now I tried to meet 
this new demand upon me. There was 
nothing I could do for Godfrey; but a few 
hours later there might be much to do for 
the manager and the company who were 
giving my work to the public. I must 
stand by them and it—that was the one 
clear fact in a reeling world. I must be 
very cool, very clear-headed, very alert. 
I must have, Elman had told me, all my 
nerve ‘‘and then some.” All this, as I re- 
peated it to myself, was quite plain, yet it 
meant nothing vital tome. It was as if one 
side of me had lashed with these reminders 
of duty another side which remained un- 
moved. The only thing of which I was 
vividly conscious was a scene which I sud- 
denly visualized—a sick-room, large and 
cool and dim, a silent figure, in a big bed, 
doctors and nurses bending over it. At 
the foot of the bed sat a figure I recognized, 
—Godfrey’s mother, of course. 

“The crisis is expected tonight.” The 
old clock in my hall seemed to be ticking off 
the words, over and over. The hammering 
blood in my brain was making them into 
a refrain which I found myself repeating. 

With a start I pulled myself together. 
I was on my feet again, walking back and 
forth, back and forth, across my little study. 
It was growing late. Through my dark 
windows the lights of surrounding buildings 
glowed in at me, like evil eyes. It must be 
time to dress, time to go to the theater, 
time to get to work. 

I found that I was dressing. Well, let 
“T. B.” do his worst. He could tear me 
and my play to tatters, he could disband the 


company and disrupt the universe—if only, 
for a few blessed hours, he could keep me 
from seeing that shadowy room, that still, 
helpless figure. But he couldn’t! The— 
crisis—is—ex pected—tonight. The—crisis— 
is—expected—tonight. And when it came, 
while the great battle was waged that I 
now knew meant life to me, too, I would be 


in an uptown theater, listening to petty. 


human beings recite the petty lines of a 
petty play, to which in my incredible blind- 
ness I had given my time for months, shut- 
ting myself away from my friends, shutting 
myself away from Godfrey. How many 
times had he telephoned and written? 
Half a dozen, at least. He had urged me to 
go to a concert or two, to a play or two, 
but I had been “too busy.” It was mon- 
strous, it was unbelievable, but it was true. 

I was at the theater now. How I had 
got there was not quite clear. The mem- 
bers of the company were there before me, 
scattered about in the wings and on the big, 
empty stage, lit by a single “bunch” light. 
The information that “T. B.” himself was 
to conduct had fallen upon them like a 
pall. Near the right first entrance El- 
man and Miss Merrick sat, their heads 
close, the star talking softly but rapidly, 
Elman listening with his tired, courteous 
air. They nodded across the stage at me 
when I appeared, but I did not join them. 
Instead, I slipped down into the dark audi- 
torium and took my place in an orchestra 
seat, where I could be alone. The whole 
thing was a nightmare, of course. I could 
not possibly be sitting there when only a 
few blocks away that sick-room held its 
watching group, its silent, helpless patient. 
The—crisis—is—ex pected—tonight. 

There was a sudden stir on the stage, a 
quick straightening of every figure there, a 
businesslike bustle, and much scurrying to 
and fro. “T. B.” had entered the theater 
by the front door and was striding down 
the middle aisle. I saw a huge bulk that 
loomed grotesque for an instant, as it 
leaned toward the dark footlights for a 
word with Mr. Elman, then stood revealed 
in the flash of lights suddenly turned on, 
and dropped with a grunt into a chair in 
the third row. From where I sat, behind 
him, I had a view of “T. B.’s” hair under 
the slouch hat he kept on his head, the 
bulge of his jaw as he turned his profile 
toward me, the sharp upward angle of his 
huge cigar. The company were in their 
places in the wings and on the stage. 
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I heard Elman’s quick, “Curtain!” The 
rehearsal had begun. The familiar words 
of the opening scene rolled over the foot- 
lights as cold and vague as a fog that rolls 
in from the sea. The—crisis—is—ex pected 
—tonight. No, that was not what the 
office-boy on the stage had just said. It 
was what Gibson had said that afternoon, 
a thousand years ago, over the telephone. 

Things were going badly up there on the 
stage. Like a patient coming out of ether 
during an operation, and vaguely conscious 
of what was passing around her, I had mo- 
ments of realizing this. Boyce did not 
know his lines; he was garbling them fright- 
fully, and, by failing to give his associates 
their cues, was adding to the panic into 
which “T. B.’s” presence had already 
thrown them. There! He had ruined 
Miss Merrick’s opening scene, which was 
flattening out, going to pieces. It seemed 
as if some one should do something. Yet, 
what could be done? Yhe—crisis—is— 
expected—tonight. What difference did it 
make what happened on that stage? My 
conscious interval was over. The babble 
that cameover the footlights meant nothing. 

From his orchestra seat, into which he 
seemed to be sinking deeper as the moments 
passed, ‘‘T. B.” sent forth a sardonic croak. 
It was a horrible noise—nerve-racking. It 
reached down to where I was submerged, 
caught me, drew me up to the surface again. 
I saw the company cringe under it, heard 
Elman’s reprimand of Boyce, and his sharp 
command to begin the sceneagain. Con- 
fusion, confusion, so much confusion over 
such little things!—when only a few blocks 
away was that shadowy sick-room in which 
the great battle between life and death 
was being fought with hardly a sound. 


It was midnight. ‘“T. B.” was conduct- 
ing the rehearsal. For three hours he had 
poured upon the company the vitriol of 
his merciless tongue. For three hours he 
had raced up and down the aisles, alter- 
nately yelping commands and taking flying 
leaps across the footlights to the stage, to 
go through a scene himself. He had 
laughed, he had wept, he had pleaded, he 
had sworn, he had cooed, he had roared. 

He had been strangely gentle with the 
white-haired old man of the company, and 
wholly brutal to a young girl who was doing 
beautiful work. He had reduced every 
woman to tears and every man to smothered, 
Stuttering profanity. And all the time, 
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sitting in my seat in the auditorium, I had 
watched him as dispassionately and with 
almost as detached an interest as if he were 
a manikin pulled by invisible wires and 
given speech by some ventriloquist. It 
was all a bad dream. He did not exist. 
We were not really there. The things he 
said to the company swept by my ears like 
the wail of a winter wind, leaving an occa- 
sional chill behind them. The remarks he 
addressed directly to me touched some cell 
of my brain which mechanically but clearly 
responded. I struck out lines and gave 
him new speeches, scrawling them with a 
pencil upon a pad on my knee. And all 
the time the hush of the sick-room lay 
around me; I saw the still figure in the great 
four-poster bed. 

I had never seen Godfrey Morris’s bed- 
room, though his sister had shown me his 
study. But now it was clear in every de- 
tail—the polished, uncarpeted floor, the 
carved pineapple tops of the four-poster, 
the great windows, open at top and bottom. 
He had told me about the four-poster, the 
highboys in the room, and some chests of 
drawers he had picked up. He was inter- 
ested in old mahogany. No, he was not 
interested now, in anything. He was “in 
a stupor-like,” Crumley had said. The— 
crisis—is—ex pected—tonight. 

“Great Scott, Miss Merrick!” shouted 
“T, B.” “Don’t you realize that the 
woman would have hysterics at this point? 
First she’d whimper, then she’d cry, then 
she’d shriek and find she couldn’t stop. 
Like this!” 

The theater filled with strange sounds— 
the wail of a banshee, the yelps of a suffer- 
ing dog, a series of shrieks like the danger 
blasts of a locomotive whistle. Something 
in me lent an ear to them and wondered 
what they meant. Surely they could not 
mean that my heroine was to have an at- 
tack of hysteria at that point in my play. 
That was all wrong—wholly outside of the 
character and the scene; enough, indeed, 
to kill the comedy, to turn it into farce. 

“That’s the idea,” I heard “T. B.” say. 
“Now try it! Here, we'll do it together.” 

Something flamed within me, instinc- 
tive, intense. I half rose, then sank 
numbly back into my chair. What did 
it matter? The only thing that disturbed 
me was the ‘noise. Was I shrieking, too? 
I must not shriek in the big, quiet 
room where that silent figure lay “in a 
stupor-like.” 
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The chair beside me creaked. 
Gibson had dropped into it. 
“T. B.” and Miss Merrick were 
on the top notes of their hys- 
teria, but suddenly I ceased to 
hear them. Every sense hung 
on the newcomer’s words. 

“No ‘change,’ said Gibson 
briefly. “None expected till 
three or four o’clock. Thought 
I’d drop in anyway. Say,” a 
a wraith of his wide and boyish 
grin appeared, “what’s going 
on? Is this your rehearsal?” 

The words meant nothing to 
me. “Did you see any of the 
family?” I whispered. 

Gibson nodded. “ Miss Mor- 
ris came in for a minute at mid- 
night,” he told me, “while I 
was having supper. I opened 
the door of Godfrey’s room an 
inch, too, and saw him through 
the crack.” 

“See here!” “‘T. B.” was 
bellowing to a frightened boy 
on the stage. ‘ You’re not giv- 
ing an imitation of Corbett 
entering the ring; you’re sup- 
posed to be a gentleman coming 
into a drawing-room. See? 
Hook in your spine an’ try it. 
And now you’re not havin’ a 
hair-cut. You’re greeting a 
lady. And you’re not makin’ a 
face at her, either. You're 
smiling at her. Smile, smile, 
my God, man, smile! Try it. 
T-r-y-y it!” 

His voice broke. He seemed 
about to burst into tears. I 
caught Gibson’s arm. 

“Oh, Billy,” I gulped, “how 
did he look?” 

Gibson patted my hand, _ ff 
glancing away from me as he 
answered. “Very quiet,” he 
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nurse said he was ‘resting com- 
fortably.’ That’s their pet for- 
mula. Occasionally he mutters something 
—a few disconnected words. By Jove, 
what is that fellow doing now?” 

I followed the direction of his eyes. 
“T. B.” was at the right first entrance, 
swaggering through the open door, his hands 
deep in his pockets, every tooth in his head 
revealed in a fixed and awful grin. Yet, 
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said. ‘‘He’s unconscious. The “T. B.” nodded and was gone. I had barely caught his words. Over his 
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so beautiful to me as that familiar Gibson smile. 


strangely through the swagger, under the 
grin, one detected for an instant something 
resembling a well-bred college boy entering 
a drawing-room—something, too, of ra- 
diant youth, irresponsible and charming. 

“Jove,” breathed Gibson, “he gets it, 
somehow, doesn’t he? One sees exactly 
what he’s driving at.” 
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“Good news!” he said, as soon as he came within distance 
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big shoulders I had seen Gibson approaching, his face one wide, expansive grin. Never before had anything seemed 


But the little scene had faded as I looked 
at it, like a negative dimming in the light. 
The door that opened was the door of the 
sick-room, and the man who had entered 
was one of the specialists who watched over 
Godfrey tonight. I saw him approach the 
bed and lean over the patient, looking at 
him in silence for a moment, his finger on 


the pulse of the thin hand that lay so still. 
Somewhere near a woman was sobbing. 
Was it Mrs. Morris, or the young girl in 
the wings? I did not know. “T. B.’s” 
voice was cutting its way to me like the 
blast of a steam siren through a fog. 


“Miss Iverson,” he_ bellowed. 


“Cut 
out that kid love scene. 


He can’t do it, 
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and no one wants it there, anyway. You’ve 
got some drama here now, and it’s about 
time you had. Don’t throw it away. 
Keep to it.” His voice broke on the last 
words. Again he seemed on the verge 
of tears. “‘Keep—to it,” he almost sobbed. 

I carried my manuscript to a point in the 
wings where, vaguely aided by one electric 
light hanging far above me, I could make the 
changes. They meant new cues for several 
characters and a number of verbal alter- 
ations in their lines. Far down within me 
something sighed over the loss of that love 
scene—sighed, and then moaned over the loss 
of something else. As I finished, Stella 
Merrick leaned over me, her hand clvtch- 
ing my left shoulder in a grip that hurt. 
Her teeth were chattering with nervousness. 

“How can you be so calm?” she gasped. 
“T’ve never seen him as devilish as he is 
tonight. If you hadn’t kept your nerve 
we'd all have gone to smash. As it is, I’ve 
a temperature of a hundred-and-four!”’ 

I wondered what Godfrey’s temperature 
was. Gibson had not told me. There 
must be a fever chart in the sick-room. 
It semed almost as if I could read it. Cer- 
tainly I could see the jagged peaks of it, 
the last point running off in a long, waver- 
ing line of weakness. Perhaps Gibson 
knew what the temperature was. But 
when I returned to my seat in the orchestra 
Gibson was no longer there. 

“Open some of those windows,’ ordered 
“T. B.” irritably. “It’s a furnace in here.” 

Was that an ice-cap on Godfrey’s head? 
Of course; the nurse was changing it for a 
fresh one. For a moment, the first-in that 
endless night, I seemed to see his face, 
waxen, the sensitive nostrils pinched, the 
gray eyes open now and staring unseeingly 
into space. 

“No change,” said Gibson’s voice. 

Another period of time had dragged its 
way past me like a sluggish snake. ‘‘ What 
o’clock?”’ I heard myself ask. 

Gibson looked at his watch. “Quarter 
of two,” he told me, snapping the case shut. 
“T saw Dr. Weymarth just before I left.” 

“What did he say?” 

Gibson’s eyes shifted from mine, which 
vainly tried to hold them. “No change,” 
he repeated. 

“Was that all?” 

Gibson’s eyes returned to mine for an 
instant, and shifted again. 

“Tell me,” I insisted. 
“He’s disappointed in the heart. It’s 








been holding its own, though the tempera- 
ture has been terrific from the first. But 
since midnight—” 

“Yes, since midnight—”’ 

“It’s not quite so strong.” 

Gibson’s words came slowly, as if against 
his will. There was a strange silence over 
the theater. Through it the voice of 
“T. B.” ripped its way to us: 

“Now we'll run through that scene 
again. And if the author and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the company will kindly re- 
member that this is rehearsal and not after- 
noon tea, perhaps we’ll get somewhere.” 

“Billy,” I whispered, “I can’t bear it.” 

“T know.” Gibson patted my hand. 
“Sit tight,” he murmured. “I’m off again. 
T’ll be back in an hour or so. By then, they 
ought to know.” 

I watched him slip like a shadow through 
the dark house, along the wall, and back 
toward the stage door. The voice of Stella 
Merrick was filling phe theater. I heard 
myname. But nothing mattered. Nothing 
would ever matter again. 

Some one sat down beside me, smiled at 
me, then stared frankly. ‘Good heavens, 
Miss Iverson, did I frighten you?” cried 
Elman. “You look like a ghost!” 

Before I could answer him, “T. B.” ap- 
proached us both. Leaning over Elman, 
he nodded toward the youth who was still 
vainly trying to act like a gentleman. 

“Get rid of him.” 

“But we open in Atlantic City tomorrow 
night!” began Elman. 

“Get rid of him!” “T. B.’s” tones per- 
mitted no argument. ‘Get rid of Haskins, 
too, and of Miss Arnold.” 

“But, Great Scott, Governor —” 

Elman’s voice, usually so controlled, was 
almost a wail. “T. B.” strolled away. 
To “open” the next night with three new 
members in the company seemed impos- 
sible. Probably we wouldn’t open at all. 
By tomorrow night I would know. God- 
frey would be out of danger, or Godfrey 
would be— Why didn’t Gibson come? 
Elman murmured something to me about 
“not taking it so hard,” but I caught only 
a few words. He said it could be done— 
that he had the right people at hand. 

My eyes were strained in the direction of 
the stage door. My ears were awaiting 
the sound of Gibson’s quick footsteps. 
For now, I knew, the crisis was near in the 
sick-room where my mind and heart had 
been all night. Through the open windows 














the blue-gray dawn was visible. The 
shaded lights were taking on a spectral 
pallor. Nurse and doctors were close to 
the bed, watching, listening for the change 
that meant life or death. 

“‘Good, mighty good,”’ whispered Elman. 

On the stage Miss Merrick and Peyton, 
the leading man, were going through their 
final scene. The familiar words, over which 
I had labored for months, came to me as if 
out of a life I had lived on some other planet, 
ages back. 

“You seem so far away,” said the man. 
“T feel as if I’d have to cail across the world 
to make you hear me. But I love you. 
Oh, Harriet, can’t you hear that?” 

The voice of his wife, who was forgiving 
him and taking him back, replied with the 
little break in its beautiful notes which 
Stella Merrick always gave to her answer. 

“Ves, dear, I guess I’d hear that any- 
where.”’ And then, as she drew his head 
into her lap, ‘‘ My boy!” 

Within me, something alive, suffering, 
and struggling cried out in sick revolt. 
What did these puppets know about love? 
What had I known about it when I wrote 
so arrogantly? But I knew now. Oh, yes, 
I knew now. Love and suspense and agony 
—I knew them all. 

On the dim stage the leading man and 
woman melted into the embrace that ac- 
companied the slow fall of the curtain. In 
the wings, but well in view, the members 
of the company clustered, watching the 
final scene and wiping wet eyes. They in- 
variably cried over that scene. Even the 
brilliant eyes of Elman, who still sat beside 
me, took on a sudden softness. He smiled at 
“TB.” who had dropped intoa seat near us. 

“No change there, I guess,” he hazarded. 

“T. B.” looked at his watch. “Quarter 
of four,” he said, with surprise. Then he 
yawned, and, rising, reached for his light 
overcoat, which lay on the back of a chair. 
““That’s all,” he called, as he struggled into 
it. ‘Boyce, study your lines tomorrow, 
or you’re going to have trouble. Hallett, 
you and Miss Mason better go over that 
scene in the second act in the morning. 
So-long, Miss Merrick!” 

He started to go, then stopped at my seat. 

“Good night, Miss Iverson,” he said 
kindly. ‘“You’ve got the right nerve for 
this business. Of course we can’t predict, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if we’re giving the 
public what they want in this play.” 

He nodded and was gone. I had barely 
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caught his words. Over his big shoulders 
I had seen Gibson approaching, his face one 
wide, expansive grin. Never before had 
anything seemed so beautiful to me as 
that familiar Gibson smile. Never had I 
dreamed I could be so rapturously happy 
in seeing it. 

““Gocd news!” he said, as soon as he 
came within distance, and he added when 
he had reached me, “He’s better. The 
doctors say they'll pull him through.” 

At the first glimpse of him I had risen to 
my feet, with some vague impulse to take, 
standing, whatever was coming. For a 
moment I stood quite still. Then the thing 
of horror that had ridden me through the 
night loosened its grip slowly, reluctantly, 
and I drew a deep, deep, breath. I wanted 
to throw myself into Gibson’s arms. I 
wanted to laugh, to cry, to shout. But I 
did none of those things. I merely stood 
and looked at him, till he took my hand 
and drew it through his arm. 

“‘Rehearsal’s over, I see,” he said. “I’m 
going to hunt up a taxi and take you home.” 

Together we went out into the gray morn- 
ing light and I stood on the curb, full- 
lunged, ecstatic, until Gibson and the taxi- 
cab appeared. He helped me in and took 
the seat beside me. 

“You ought to go home,” I said, with 
sudden compunction. “You must be hor- 
ribly tired.” 


They were my first words. I had made 


‘no comment on the message he brought, 


and it was clear that he had expected 
none. Now he smiled at me—the wide, 
kind, understanding smile that had run 
through the five years of our friendship. 

“Let me do this much for you,” he said. 
“You see—it’s all I can do.” 

Our eyes met, and suddenly I understood. 
An irrepressible cry broke from me. 

“Oh, Billy,” I said. “Not vou! Not me!” 

He smiled again. “Yes,” he said. “ Just 
that. Just youand me. But it’s all right. 
I’d rather be your friend than the husband 
of any other woman in the world.” 

The taxicab hummed on its way. The 
east reddened, then sent up a flaming ban- 
ner of light. I should have been tired; I 
should have been hungry; I should, per- 
haps, have been excited over “T. B.’s” 
final words. I was none of those things. 
I was merely in a state of supreme content. 
Nothing mattered but the one thing in life 
which mattered supremely. Godfrey was 
better; Godfrey would live! 





Coats long and flaring will have 
the center of the stage in clothes- 
land this winter, and they have 
many practical advantages to rec- 
ommend them. This good-look- 
ing, brown zibeline garment at the 
left could be worn on almost any 
occasion during daylight hours. The 
sides flare back to disclose a waist- 
coat of the zibeline, banded by a 
Roman silk belt. The collar closely 
hugs the throat, and the sleeves are 
sufficiently large and roomy not to 
crush the sleeves of the frock. 


For general utility wear in the country, or for athletic pursuits in the 
open, a top-coat is a necessity, and it should be as severe and mannish in 


cut as it is possible to make a woman's garment. The tweeds and home- 
spuns which were first manufactured to withstand the mists of Scotland 
are admirable materials. There should be plenty of big pockets, large, 
comfy sleeves, and a belt, which this season should extend only across 
the back. 

So clever is the imitation of such furs as broadtail and caracul 
that capes and coats, skirts and jackets are being made from these 
imitation-fur fabrics. Though made of mohair and silk, they have 
not only the appearance of the genuine peltry, but its “ feel,” as 
well, and they are so supple and pliable that they can be draped as 
satisfactorily and as easily as cloth. Their wearing qualities far 
excel those of fur. 


Cut-to-measure-patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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HE hour has come for Americans 
to show what they can do in the 
creating of styles. Makers of 
fabrics, designers, dressmakers, 

tailors, all may argue in halls and on paper 
regarding the supremacy of American 
styles, but years of talking and writing 
could not have placed American styles 
before the American women in so direct 
and so forceful a manner as the Conti- 
nental war seems bound to do. 

And the hour could not have been struck 
more opportunely, coming as it did on the 
very eve of the Paris openings. A month 
or six weeks later the fall and winter models 
displayed at the Paris exhibitions would 
have arrived in this country, and the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall we wear?” would have 
been settled for several months to come. 
Naturally we would have discussed vaguely 
the necessity of preparing American styles 
for early spring openings, but there would 
have been no urgent demand for clothes. 

Today the demand is pressing. Clothes 
we must have. Autumn is here, and winter 
is only behind the door. The fountainhead 
of inspiration has been cut off, and in a 
night. There are practically no French 
models in this country with the exception 
of those models bought at the openings held 
for wholesale buyers in July, and they are 
really the late-summer modes. These mod- 
els have already served their purpose; 
they have been copied and modified and 
torn apart. There are, it is true, a few 
collections of French models which were 
bought before the rumors of war began to 
cloud the perspective. But they are not 
authoritative in the sense that they exhibit 
the ideas seething in the heads of the de- 
signers when they dropped scissors and 
silks to gird on the armor of war. No 
one knows what was in the making behind 
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the closed doors when war was declared. 

We do know that the styles of certain 
periods were apparently inspiring the mak- 
ers of the modes. But of all the influen- 
ces, that of the war will dominate, for 
great national events are invariably reflec- 
ted in the fashions of the period. 

When the war cloud was a mere speck on 
the horizon certain Russian styles were 
leaving an impress on the new models. 
The long, straight line of the East and the 
low waist-line are both favorites with 
American women, so that we may expect 
to see them embodied in American designs. 
The cuirass of the Moyen-A4ge models also 
savors of the military, while many of the 
new capes are decidedly martial, some of 
them being exact counterparts of the gar- 
ments worn by officers in the field. In 
millinery the influence of the war is demon- 
strated even now in the helmet-shaped head- 
gear and in trimmings of sabers and other 
martial weapons. 

Aside from the direct adaptations of 
styles pertaining to the military, the war 
should exert a lasting influence on styles. 
Today is not the time for frivolity nor for 
levity in dress. Laughable extremes should 
have no place in the modes of the present. 
An appreciation of the terrible struggle 
in Europe must necessarily be reflected in 
our clothes, and it is going to make itself 
known in more dignified and rational de- 
signs. This does not mean that drab, un- 
interesting clothes will be worn, for beauty 
of line and color and artful simplicity are 
always permissible; but it does mean that 
the absurd, the freakish, and the bizarre 
will be eliminated. In the costumes of 
American masters femininity and fitness 
will prevail. Along these lines lies the great 
opportunity which the war is offering the 
American designers. Will they accept it? 
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The business woman will find 
comfort and style in this comely 
frock of cloth or silk. The fulness 
of the long tunic is taken care of by 
shirrings across the front, and the 
cleverly draped bodice is lightened by chemisette, collar, and 
cuffs of organdie or linen. The long sleeves are advisable. 


Another costume which is sure to appeal to the business woman 
is a coat-dress of one of the dark-colored materials. The tunic, 
which takes on the lines of the redingote, may be of a check or a 
plaid, the plain material appearing in the underskirt, girdle and 
revers. The tunic opens over a white satin or pique waistcoat. 


The business woman who wishes to look well both in and 
out of the office will find in the new redingotes a practical 
mode. This model may be developed in any of the cloths, 
braid being used for the binding, and velvet for the Directoire 
collar and cuffs. The skirt, though plain, is sufficiently wide 
for comfort (figure at the right). 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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If it is more be- 

coming to the figure 

a short jacket may be 

substituted for the 

long model. Doucet has demonstrated the charm 
of the short garment in this jaunty little jacket of 
black velvet, opening over a waistcoat of white 
cloth. It completes a skirt of Cheruit plaid, the 
entire costume suggesting the Scotch national garb. 


The plaited tunic of this cloth skirt, combined 
with one of the new jackets showing the swallow- 
tailed back, makes an unusually trig suit, especially 
when a good-looking set of seal and fitch fur is 
added. The collar is cut on the new cravat lines, 
tying in a four-in-hand knot; and the muff has 
the bracelet of fitch encircling the hand opening. 


The influence of the war is already shown in the 
modes. Bernhard has heralded it in this suit of old-red duvetyn, 
by giving to his redingote the unmistakable cut of the Russian 
blouse, and by adding bands of skunk fur, in the lavish method of the 
Russian designers. The width of the skirt gives it a new interest. 
Cut -to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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Ruffles, ruffles everywhere! So says 4 Dame Fashion. 
In this dainty dancing-frock ruffles of lace ripple their airy 
the back. The 


way from the sides of the chiffon skirt across 

bodice is a simple little affair on the bébé order, displaying a vest of the 
plain chiffon in the front. The color-note is struck in the wide taffeta 
girdle which is folded around the figure at the normal waist-line. 


In this handsome evening gown the tunic is of lace, its width govern- 
ing the depth of the tunic. Another piece of the lace serves as a panel 
in the back, falling in the semblance of a Watteau train; the under- 
sleeves may, or may not, be of the lace. There will be opportunity this 
winter to use all the choice bits of lace that one may have treasured for 
years, and, by a little forethought, the pieces may be so arranged as to 
do away with any necessity for cutting them. 


In the draping of this taffeta overskirt, an unusual effect, character- 


&. istic of the dance, has been achieved. Below the wings of taffeta the skirt 
falls in two flounces, both of Valenciennes lace mounted over a plaited chiffon 
foundation. Tiny rosebuds trail over the skirt and even find place in the 

corsage, which is distinguished by a cape-collar as quaint as it is pretty. 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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A generous ruching 
of black taffeta, edging 
the tulle tunic, gives 
the 1830 touch to this 
theater-frock from 
Olivian Brevet. The 
surplice draping of the 
tafteta on the bodice is 
another new feature 
which bids fair to be 
used extensively this 
winter (figure below). 


Dis Ye, 


One can not mistake the 
influence of the 1880 period 
in this basque of black satin, 
which buttons primly from 
the neck well down over the 
hips, a black Chantilly lace 


tunic veiling the skirt. 


From Madame Butterfly 
marquisette, in lovely Pom- 
padour colorings, Premet 
has evolved an effective in- 
formal dinner-frock, the unmistak- ¢ 
able 1830 inspiration appearing in 
: the very full double flounces out- 
” lined by ribbon. 
Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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A clever touch of color may be gained by 
adding to a sombre costume a collar of 
Roman-striped silk, in one of the new 
shapes; the band across the front stamps 
this neck-piece as up to the minute. 


A soft felt hat, in one of the pretty, 
subtle shades, makes the most satisfactory 
head-gear for the country or for knock~ 
about wear in town. This collar, which 
brightens a navy-blue serge jacket, is of 
pique in a new shape, showing a combina~ 
tion of collar and revers. 


The cape, or cape-collar, is today the 
feature of the blouse. It may be made from 
a contrasting material or of the blouse 
fabric, and it is finished by a standing collar 
of the Directoire order. 


To the waistcoat 
now has been added 
a collar. On this 
Pique waistcoat it is 
a flaring collar of 
plaited lawn which 
dominates the back 


A summer blouse may be ob de eak: 


brought up to the minute 
by one of these new organdie 
vests with a plaiting of the 
organdie serving as a collar 
and ornamenting the front. 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these garments are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 





The schoolgirl will be 
warm and well protected 
in a top-coat of the type 
shown below, and if it is 
developed in one of the 
new dull plaids it will be 
as comely as it is practical. 
The cape buttoning onto 
the body of the garment 
is a new feature. 


One of the most satisfactory methods 
of gaining fulness in the new coats is by a 
cluster of plaits in the back. The stand- 
ing collar well protects the throat, and 
may be made from velvet or from fur, 


but it should match the cuffs (left 
upper figure). , 


Simple frocks for growing girls are always in 
better taste than those elaborately trimmed. Fas- 
tidious mothers delight in this model, which may be 
developed in serge or in a washable material, the 
only trimming being the hand-wrought scalloping. 


COSTUMES SHOWN BY COURTESY OF BEST & Co. 


For the steam- 
heated school- 
rooms the guimpe 
dresses are, very 
often more com- 
fortable than frocks 
made entirely of 
cloth. In this 
model the guimpe 
is worn with a 
serge dress having 
a broad belt to 
mark the low 
waist-line. 
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Dust from the Register 


#The great objection some people have to houses 
heated by hot air is that the rooms are never free 
from dust. It is commonly thought that the dust 
which rises from the registers comes from the furnace, 
but such is not always the case. Every time a room 
is swept more or less dust falls through the grating, 
only to be forced up again by the heat or by the jar- 
ring of the furnace when the coal is shaken down. 
The registers are very easily removed, and if you 
will brush the dust out from time to time you will 
have no more trouble from this source. 
Mrs. G. D. P., Fitchburg, Mass. 


For the Little Convalescent 


#Our little girl was ill for many weeks with scarlet 
fever. To entertain her during the long convales- 
cence under quarantine a thoughtful neighbor asked 
others for toys and playthings which could be de- 
stroyed without regret. Over fifty of these little 
packages were put into a “grab-bag” and handed 
in to the isolated room. Each day the nurse in 
attendance allowed the little one to insert her hand 
and wonderingly fish out a treasure. There were 
dolls, blocks, picture-books, Japanese water flowers, 
valentines, picture-cards, and a great variety of 
childish belongings. The grab-bag proved to be a 
decided curative agent, as it helped to keep the 
little. one happy and occupied after she was vir- 
tually well but still peeling. 

H. A. B., Aurora, Ilis. 


Salvia as a House Plant 


It is not generally known that the scarlet salvia 
which has brightened our parks and lawns during 
the summer bears transplanting to the house, and 
will serve to make beautiful the window for several 
of the winter months. 

Just before frosts have seriously injured it, select 
one of the most symmetrical specimens, with plenty 
of buds and blossoms. Water freely a few hours 
before disturbing it, thus giving the plant ‘a chance 
to absorb an abundance of moisture. Pot in rich 
soil and keep on a shaded porch for a few days, pro- 
tected from frost. It will scarcely wilt during the 
process, and may be leit on the veranda until cold 
weather requires the protection of the house. 

If placed in a sunny window after it is well estab- 
lished in its new quarters it will continue to bloom 
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until Christmas. It may rest then for a few weeks, but 
with the return of the sunny February days new buds 
will appear,and soon again it will be ablaze of beauty. 
Early in spring slips may be taken off, and rooted 
by placing them in a glass of water in a sunny win- 
dow. Those with a scant purse for buying rooted 
plants of the florist will thus have a nice supply for 
bedding next season, besides a windowful of beauty 
during the winter. B. L. P., Conneaut Lake, Pa 


To Wash Doeskin Gloves Perfectly 


#Wash on the hands in cold water, using a good 
white soap. Wash in a second water with the soap, 
and do not rinse. Pat with a dry cloth, to remove as 
much water as possible. Unbutton the gloves, and 
beginning at the wrist, push off gently with the 
fingers of the other hand. Straighten the fingers 
without pulling; placing the glove over the mouth, 
blow forcibly. They will retain the size and shape 
of the hand, and will not shrink or wrinkle. Do not 
dry near heat. Mrs. J. A. P., Utica, N. Y. 


Send It Now! 


#The most important discovery that I have ever 
made for myself is this: If you have a discovery that 
you think is particularly new and original, send it 


off to Goop HovusrEKEEPiNG at once. If you wait a 
day or two you will probably wait a month or two, 
and before you get around to sending off your won- 
derful discovery you will see it in print, and—you 
will realize that a more enterprising person already 
has the pay for it. Send it now! 


“B.C. P.,”’ East Lynn, Mass. 


Wool-Filled Comforts 


#1 have found the greatest satisfaction in wool- 
filled comforts. They are less expensive, quite as 
warm, and nearly as light, as down. The cover may 
be satine, silk, silkoline or old-fashioned patchwork, 
as suits your taste or pocket. The wool filling will 
outlast more than one cover. Three pounds of wool 
fills a comfort two-and-a-half by two-and-a-third 
yards, the wool costing from fifty to seventy-five 
cents a pound. When closely tacked these comforts 
can be washed without damage; our laundries 
charge fifty cents each. I know of a church society 
that earns a considerable part of its income by mak- 
ing and selling these comforts. They buy the wool 
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wholesale, use silkoline to cover them, and sell them 
at five dollarseach. Made at home they should cost 
about a dollar less. To make a full sized comfort 
requires eleven-and-a-half yards of thirty-six-inch 
material, and two skeins of double zephyr for tack- 
ing and button-hole edges. For outdoor sleeping- 
quarters they make an ideal covering, resisting not 
only cold but dampness. L. G., Memphis, Tenn. 


A Hanging Screen 


#An abundance of fresh air often means pretty 
strong breezes; and so in the invalid’s room, where 
the blowing over of an ordinary screen would be 
a continual nuisance, we suspended from screw-eyes 
in the ceiling, a bar six feet long, and hung over it 
an old blue and white counterpane. It made an 
attractive screen that could not blow over. 


M. G., Colorado. 


Fresh Air for Guests 


#Our friends always seem to be unusually bright 
and to enjoy themselves, when at our home, and I 
attribute it in part to the fact that we always give 
them good air to breathe. I have been in so many 
homes where the dead air almost put me to sleep, 
while I was trying to make myself agreeable, that I 
look very carefully to the ventilating of my own house 
when I am entertaining. A few moments before my 
guests arrive I open all the windows, and leave them 
open until the air has been thoroughly changed in the 
living-rooms. Of course this cools the atmosphere 
for a short time, but the slight coolness is not felt by 
those coming in from outside, and the temperature 
soon becomes normal. B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Before Shelling Pecan Nuts 


Shelling pecan nuts is facilitated by pouring boil- 
ing water on the nuts and letting them soak for some 


minutes. After this the shells crack without splinter- 
ing,and almost every kernel comes 
out in a perfect condition—cer- 
tainly a wonderful improvement. 
Mrs. J. H. W., Chicago, Is. 


In the New Fireplace 


# After getting settled in our new 
home, we found it difficult to get 
the chimney in our living-room 
dried out. After smoking the 
house and ruining the brick fire- 
place, an architect suggested us- 
ing coke instead of the logs we 
were burning. We tried this, using 
soft coke in a basket belonging to 
a coal grate, supported at each end 
by bricks laid lengthwise. This 
gave a good fire and an intense 
heat, whichdried the chimney; and 
we are now able to enjoy a roaring 
log fire. F. A. B., Dayton, O. 


The Way toa Man’s Heart 


#1 am very careful to feed well 
the folks who work for me. and 
after a woman has been with me 
a little while I learn her tastes 
and cater to thema bit. I think 


lineal descendant 


to fifty years ago: 


Modern prototypes of old-timers: The 
coal-tongs, for handling big lumps, is a 


coal-tougs commonly in use from twenty 
the chestnut-roaster is 
in the form and the manner of the bed- 

warmers used by our grandparents fect 
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it pays, not only in the quality of service ren- 
dered, but in the spirit in which the work is done. 
I am never at a loss to find somebody who will 
cheerfully and gladly help me through an emergency, 
who will scrub, wash, iron, sweep, or clean all day 
without complaint. I believe it is because I try to 
serve palatable food, and do not put off working- 
folks with any left-overs I might happen to have. 
Mrs. C. T. B., Webb City, Mo 


Care of the Carpet 


#When the rugs and carpets that furnish the 
home are properly kept up it makes “such a differ- 
ence” in the looks of a place. Special caré once a 
month—in addition to the ordinary housekeeping 
care that they receive along with the other furnish- 
ings—will keep all the rugs, both oriental and 
domestic, in a fine condition, showing their rightful 
beauty of color and texture. Go over the surface of 
rugs with the following solutions, applied with a 
clean cloth. For oriental rugs, a weak solution or 
mixture of turpentine and warm water; and for 
domestic rugs, in which the dyes may be quite differ- 
ent, a weak solution of ammonia in warm water. 
In handling oriental rugs wipe the entire surface 
with the turpentine mixture (consisting of one table- 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine to one pail of warm 
water, the turpentine being thoroughly mixed). 
The method for domestic rugs is the same except 
that the ammonia solution is substituted. The 
amount of ammonia to the pail of warm water de- 
pends on the strength of the ammonia, and may be 
determined by trial, care being taken to have the 
solution weak rather than strong. This treatment 
brings out and brightens the colors. Use clean 
cloths, and plenty of them, and change the mixture 
when it becomes dirty. J. B. B., N. Y¥. Cty. 


Stocking-top Protector 


#To save the tops of stockings, which are so easily 
and frequently torn by the metal 
grips of hose-supporters, I turn, 
over the top of each stocking at 
the point of contact, a piece of 
silk, chamois skin, or old kid 
glove. Seldom, if ever, do I have 
any darning to do on the tops of 
hose thus treated. ; 

Mrs. F. E. W., Springfield, O. 


Sleep-bags for Children 


#1 have found the patent devices 
for holding down the bed-clothes 
over sleeping children impractical 
for my little ones, so I use bags 
of three weights: first, the regula- 
tion sleeping-bag of lamb’s wool, 
which I purchased ready made 
for severe winter weather; next, 
one of white flannel, and last, 
one of pillow-tubing, for the 
nights when one fears to leave 
: them with no protection. These 
bags are oblong in shape, button 
across the top around the neck, 
and are made with the seams 
outside. They give great com- 
fort, as the child has_ per- 
freedom of motion, and 


the many-pronged 








at the same time I am not imagining that he is 
uncovered. I. S. W., Ayer, Mass. 


Odorless Gasolene Cleaning 


When washing articles in gasolene pour in a few 
drops of oil of sassafras, about five drops to a quart 
of gasolene. This will destroy all odor, and the gar- 
ment washed can be pressed and worn as soon as the 
gasolene evaporates, thus eliminating the lengthy 
airing process. I have never known it to fail. 

V. L. H., Winfield, Kans. 


Easy Way to Hull Walnuts 


#I have a bench in which I have bored three holes 
of different sizes, one hole being the size of a hulled 
walnut, one that of a hickory nut, and one that of 
a hazel nut. When I want to hull one of these nuts 
I place it on the hole to which it belongs. One blow 
from a hammer then sends the nut to the large 
basket underneath the bench, leaving the hull on 
top. I can hull a bushel of walnuts in a few minutes 
in this manner. Master E. W., Washington, D. C. 


Individualized Stories 


#When the ordinary story read aloud fails, several 
lively children can be kept quiet and happy if when 
reading you will substitute the names of the chil- 
dren themselves for those of the characters in the 
stories. This seems to have a peculiar fascination 
for them. M. G., Colorado. 


Care of Sewing-machine 


#Not long ago my machine began giving me 
trouble. The stitch was uneven and the needle 
seemed to catch as it passed up and down the plate. 
I tried all my arts to remedy it, without success, 
and at last called upon a repair man. When he 
came he found the trouble so simple that every 
woman should know about it, and thus be able to 
save herself the expense of repairs and the annoy- 
ance of having to submit to poor work when the 
repair man can not be had at once. 

The man I called said, the moment he sat down 
to the machine, “I believe the trouble is under the 
needle plate.”” He took off the plate, and found 
quite an accumulation of lint, which, he explained 
would cause the needle to catch as it passed through. 
When he had removed the lint and replaced the plate, 
the machine worked satisfactorily, except that it ran 
alittle hard. To remove this difficulty he advised me 
to give it a kerosene-oil bath, as follows: take out 
the thread, fill all the oil-holes with kerosene, and 
run the machine hard for a few minutes. Then 
leave it for a‘few hours, until the kerosene will have 
evaporated and the dirt have been cut out by the 
oil. Then use good machine oil. He advised doing 
this every once in a while. These two suggestions 
may save many needless expenses and annoyances. 

Mrs. J. M. H., Wheaton, Ills. 


Starch to Remove Iodine Stains 


Among recent “ Discoveries” of mine in the home 
work, I learned of one that may be of use to others, 
in saving clothing and other articles which have 
been stained with iodine. 

A bottle of iodine was overturned on a table- 
cloth, which though old was still usable. I had 
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heard that starch would remove the color of the 
stain, so I decided to try it on this cloth, which was 
of little value. I am glad to say that the experiment 
was entirely successful. 

As soon as the stain is discovered make some hot 
starch. Rub the starch into the iodine until the spot 
becomes deep blue, and then wash out with warm 
water; repeat this until the spot disappears, which it 
will do finally, if thoroughly rubbed between the 
hands in the starch. Mrs. F. A. O., San Gabriel, Cal. 


Spoons at Hand 


#In order to save time and work I keep short- 
handled teaspoons in my jars of baking-powder, 
salt, tea, mustard, baking soda, etc., and table- 
spoons in the jars of rice, cornstarch and similar 
articles. At the ten-cent store a judicious purchase 
of tin and aluminum spoons for the various articles 
cost me very little, and has more than paid for 
itself in the convenience of always finding the meas- 
ure at hand, and in the time saved in washing spoons. 
A. S. M., Wayne, Pa. 


Superior Sofa-pillows 


#The following way of filling sofa-pillows is used by 
the best upholsterers: On a piece of percaline the 
width of the pillow and twice its length tack cotton 
batting, a good seam’s width from the edges. 
Stitch on the machine to form a bag. Turn it so 
that the cotton is on the inside, then fill the remain- 
ing space with feathers. The same effect is obtained 
as if down had been used, and with less than half as 
many feathers. Mrs. J. W., Geneva, N. Y. 


Emergency Drawers or Boxes 


#It is certainly a good idea to have emergency 
drawers or boxes in which to put everything neces- 
sary for a sudden journey, sickness, guest-room, 
changes, etc. 

This was recently impressed on my mind by a 
little incident at a card party. A lady was called 
from the card table to answer the telephone, and 
came back to say that she would have to go to a dis- 
tant city, starting that night; and would leave for 
home as soon as the game was finished. Her partner 
asked her how she could get ready so soon, and she 
replied that it would only be a matter of emptying 
a drawer into a couple of suit-cases. Then she ex- 
plained that she always kept everything ready for a 
journey in a certain drawer; it was no trouble for her 
to get ready at once and without any rush. 

This seems to me such a sensible plan that I wish 
to pass it along. Mrs. J. M. C., Columbus, O. 


The Cup that Fools 


#The cup of “plain hot water,” so often prescribed 
to be drunk before breakfast, or in lieu of breakfast, 
is frequently distasteful. By the addition of a little 
celery seed with ordinary salt (celery-salt may be 
substituted for both) the hot water may be trans- 
formed into a delicately delicious bouillon. The 
celery adds to, instead of detracting from, the bene- 
fit of the water. This “bouillon” also easily fills 
both stomachic and social requirements at the 
usual evening-meal time where food is forbidden one, 
yet when “plain hot water” or nothing at all is apt 
to rouse the discomfort or antagonism of others 
present. ' oR. M. F. B., Sanford, Fla. 





Our Internal Laboratory 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


‘*There were giants in those 
days’”— also today. And not a 
few dwarfs as well, dwarfs in body 
and in mind. What is the cause 
of these anomalies? That ques- 
tion baffled medical men un- 
til they began to sup- 


Sine ce ae rOm 


HOUGH we consider ourselves 
solid and matter-of-fact, and even 
describe ourselves as “of the 
earth, earthy,” asa matter of fact 

we are chiefly of the water, watery. We 
admit that we are made of the dust of the 
earth, and to that dust shall return; but, 
biologically considered, it would be far 
more fitting to commit our bodies to the 
deep, with the words “ Water to water, deep 
to deep,” rather than with the customary 
“Earth to earth, dust to dust.” And this 
we practically did do in an earlier and sim- 
pler time, as is attested by the curious boat- 
like shape of the old-style coffins. The de- 
gree of our interior fluidity has assumed of 
late years an importance and a bearing upon 
problems of bodily health which is much 
greater than we had conceived before. 


plement their usual observations with the knife. 
Then they found out why children suddenly ceased 
to develop mentally and physically or both, or shot 
up into physical giants but with the intellect lagging 
behind. 


With his characteristic clarity and thor- 
oughness Dr. Hutchinson here takes us on a tour 
through some of the least known and most 
interesting parts of ‘‘our internal labora- 
tory.’’ He introduces us to the duct- 
less glands—long known but only 
recently understood bodies— 
and explains the important 
work they do in regulating 
and supplementing the 
work of the other, more 
familiar organs. A 
working knowledge 
of what is under our 
skins should help all 
of us to keep our 
bodies in tune. 


Extensive studies have 
shown that while there is 
such a thing as a normal 
or healthy giant, at least 
two-thirds of those who 
reach a height of six feet 
eight inches, or more, 
suffer from a di- 
seased enlargement 

of the pituit- 

ary. a ductless 

gland. situated 


in the skull. 

> Likewise 

it has been 

found in tke 

case of dwarts 

that the pituitary 

is shrunken and 
under-developed 


From our 
exhaustive 
microscopic study of the many different 
body-stuffs within our laboratories, we 
have come to regard our bodily organs as 
wonderfully designed and complicated, but 
rather formal and definite mechanisms, 
with levers and motors and pumps—almost 
with wheels and cogs. Consequently we 
had fallen into the habit of regarding most 
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diseases and break-downs as, to use a rough 
simile, in the nature of engine troubles, 
due to bent levers, broken rivets, or cracked 
cogs. But we seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that these levers and shafts were still 
alive and growing and intensely sensitive; 
and that they lived and moved and had their 
being in an internal “atmosphere” of their 
own, carefully walled off from the rest of 
the universe by a delicate waterproof bar- 
rier we call the skin. This ‘‘atmosphere” 
is a water-bath, through which poisons and 
food-stufis and salts diffuse themselves as 
gases do through the air; and upon the 
purity, the nutritiousness and even the spe- 
cific gravity of this internal ‘‘gulf stream,” 
deperd the ability of our muscles, our 
hearts, and our nerves to do their proper 
work in a normal manner. 


Our Bodily Trouble-fixers 


It is the glands from which these secre- 
tions come; they are the juice-makers or 
secretion factories of our bodies, and are 
scattered pretty nearly all over us, wher- 
ever our works require either a lubricant or 
a liquid explosive, an automatic antisep- 
tic or a trouble-fixer. For the most part 
they manufacture on the spot whatever 
is needed and out of whatever materials 
occur there; and they pour their juices 
—acid, soapy, or oily, as the case may be— 
into the mouth, stomach, or other of the 
cavities of the body, through delivery-tubes 
or pipes known as ducts. 

Most of these glands are simple and 
straightforward affairs. Every cultured 
person is supposed to have at least a speak- 
ing-acquaintance with them, and the ma- 
jority of them may be mentioned by name 
in polite conversation. Such, for instance, 
as the salivary glands, which grow out from 
the sides of the mouth and pour back into 
it through their various ducts the familiar 
saliva; or the sweat glands, which pour out 
water and complexion cream over the sur- 
face of the skin, giving us a needle-bath 
followed by an oil-rub every time we per- 
spire freely; or the little five-fingered tubes 
scattered all over the lining of our stomach, 
which manufacture the gastric juice; or 
our mammoth sugar refinery and antitoxin 
factory, the liver. 

We have known for ages that all these 
glands had a perfectly visible means of sup- 
port, a respectable occupation,. as it were. 
But from the time when we first began to 
really examine our insides, by dissection 
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after death—instead of guessing what they 
were made of from the color of our complex- 
ions or the stars under which we were born— 
we began to come across a number of other 
gland-potatoes imbedded in our body-hill. 
These, although quite as large and impor- 
tant-looking as any of the other glands (ex- 
cept the liver and the pancreas) and as well 
supplied with blood, had apparently no real 
excuse for their existence; for, although ap- 
parently full-to-bursting of various kinds 
of wonder-working juice, they had no de- 
livery-tube or duct through which to pour 
out into the food-tube. Hence they came 
to be known by the negative and rather 
foolish name of ductless glands, and for four 
or five centuries were the standing puzzles 
of biology. Naturally, as we knew little 
or nothing about them, they excited little 
interest. So that, although cited in a per- 
functory sort of a fashion, their names 
hardly got beyond the dissecting-rooms, and 
never penetrated at all to layman ears. To 
the man in the street, thyroid and adrenal, 
thymus, pituitary and pineal, even today con- 
vey but the vaguest of mental conceptions. 
As Mr. Dooley said of the Philippines be- 
fore the battle of Manila, we didn’t know 
whether they were islands or canned goods. 


Pillars of the Body Church 


About thirty or forty years ago, under 
the reagents and investigation instruments 
of modern science, the ductless glands be- 
gan to emerge from the fogs of centuries; 
and already, though our knowledge is still 
far from complete, we have learned that they 
discharge powerful and most useful func- 
tions in the body politic. We have dis- 
covered that they are apparently vitally 
concerned in maintaining the purity, the 
wholesomeness, and the specific gravity ‘of 
this internal ocean of ours. Several of them 
are absolutely indispensable to life and 
growth, and one or two of them are almost 
as important pillars of the body church as 
even the liver or the heart itself. It is 
most fortunate for us that these unknown 
benefactors of ours have gone about their 
life-saving duties for all these centuries 
without waiting for recognition or titles or 
applause. Now they are making up for lost 
time, in the way of fame. As the old say- 
ing runs, “Every dog has its day,” and 
this, in the world of physiology, is the day 
of the ductless glands. 

The dean of the ductless glands is un- 
questionably the thyroid, although it must 
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be confessed frankly that its reputation 
depends, as does fame in other fields, 
upon the accidents of position, publicity, 
and dramatic adventures. It lies close to 
the surface in a prominent, not to say display 
region of the body—‘‘next to pure reading 
matter’’—thrown right across the front of 
the windpipe and hanging down on each 
side like a pair of old-fashioned saddle-bags, 
about the middle of the neck, a couple of 
inches below our Adam’s apple. In addi- 
tion, it frequently breaks into the limelight 
by becoming diseased and enlarged, when 
we call it a goitre; and as its enlargements 
range anywhere from the size of a hen’s 
egg to that of a child’s head, they can hardly 
escape even the dullest eye. 


Goitre—and the Thyroid 


So striking and, in some regions, so com- 
mon were these goitrous enlargements, that 
the fathers in medicine had recognized them 
long before they knew that there was such 
a thing as a thyroid gland; and for hun- 
dreds of years all that we knew about the 
thyroid was that it was subject to diseases 
of this sort; its sole function seemed to be 
to grow goitres. In fact, this and that de- 
generation of the suprarenal gland which 
produces a curious bronzing of the skin 
known as Addison’s disease, were about the 
sum and substance of our knowledge of the 
action of the whole group of ductless glands 
until thirty or forty years ago. 

The curious feature about goitre is that, 
although it may occur in mild form al- 
most everywhere on the globe, and most of 
us have probably seen one or more cases, it 
especially affects certain localities, “‘goitre 
nests” they are termed. In such places it 
may become so common that ten, fifteen, 
and even thirty per cent of the native in- 
habitants will be affected. The most fa- 
mous “goitre nests” in civilized lands are 
in the mountain cantons of Switzerland, 
where the disease has been known since the 
earliest beginnings of history. There it 
assumes both a local and a hereditary char- 
acter; and fifty to seventy percent of the 
children born of certain families are almost 
sure to be goitrous, and fifteen to twenty 
percent of those born in certain villages and 
valleys. 

There are three main types of the disease. 
The first and gravest is congenital goitre, 
which appears at birth or within a few weeks 
or months thereafter, and which results in 
arresting completely the victim’s develop- 
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ment at an age varying from two years to 
eight or ten. People so affected are known 
as Cretins. The worst sufferers remain idi- 
otic dwarfs of about the size and general 
proportions of a child of five or six. Others 
will reach the stature of a child of twelve, 
with perhaps the intelligence of five years, 
and those less affected are merely slightly 
stunted and somewhat dull and sluggish. 
In many Cretins growth can be started 
again, and their intelligence greatly im- 
proved, by feeding them with sheep thy- 
roids; but they always remain somewhat 
stunted and mentally enfeebled. 

The second and commonest form of 
goitre, enlargement of the gland, usually 
does not begin until somewhere from the 
twelfth to the twenty-fifth year, and in a 
large majority of cases the gland does not 
grow to a disfiguring degree, and after the 
thirtieth or the fortieth year comes to a 
standstill and ultimately subsides without 
having given rise to any serious trouble. 
In a number of cases, however, the enlarge- 
ment becomes so great as to produce a most 
unsightly and disfiguring prominence in 
the neck, and may, by its pressure upon 
the windpipe, seriously interfere with 
breathing. In some cases it also produces 
depression of the general health and mental 
sluggishness and dullness. This form of 
simple enlargement need not give rise to 
any great amount of uneasiness, because, 
in the majority of cases, it can be kept 
within moderate bounds by intelligent 
treatment, usually with the iodides or io- 
dine, and in cases where its size becomes a 
menace, it can be completely removed by a 
surgical operation, and does not return. 


Other Thyroid Manifestations 


However, those who have had goitre in 
moderate forms in young life occasionally 
suffer from a wasting of the gland in middle 
age, which produces the condition known 
as myxedema, in which the face becomes 
pale and puffy, the hands and feet waxy and 
swollen, the hair thin, coarse, and greasy, 
and the mental powers dulled. There is 
also often a tendency to the accumulation 
of fat; and those fat, sleepy, sluggish, and 
slow-spoken people of middle or latter mid- 
dle age, whom we sometimes see, are often 
victims of this forma of decay of the thyroid. 

These two forms of thyroid disease, cre- 
tinism and ordinary goitre, owe their effects 
to a destruction or blocking of the natural 
juice or secretion of the gland. These 
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conditions can be greatly improved by the 
use of thyroid extract, from sheep thyroids. 

The third and last form of disturbance of 
the thyroid is due not to a stopping of the 
thyroid fluid but to exactly the opposite 
condition, an increase in the amount of se- 
cretion. The gland is enlarged, but only 
slightly so, and always symmetrically, so 
that it does not impair the contour of the 
neck; indeed, for centuries, the condition 
was not regarded as a goitre at all; on ac- 
count of other symptoms attracting so 
much more attention than the slight en- 
largement of the thyroid. Its most strik- 
ing sign is protrusion of the eyeballs, due to 
the swelling of the cushion of blood-vessels 
behind them at the back of the orbit. It 
was known for centuries under the title of 
exophthalmos, from the Greek word meaning 
prominent-eyed, or in the vernacular, lit- 
erally, “‘pop-eyed.”’ The protrusion of the 
eyeball may reach such a degree that the 
lids cannot be closed over it except by an 
effort, and the eyelids remain slightly sep- 
arated during sleep. With this goes a very 
rapid pulse, reaching as high as one hundred 
and thirty, one hundred and fifty, and, in 
extreme cases, one hundred and eighty, per 
minute; rapid breathing; shortness of the 
breath on the slightest exertion or excite- 
ment; great weakness and depression; 
sleeplessness; intense nervousness and ex- 
citability—in fine, all the signs of the body 
machinery running away and burning itself 
up. This is, on the whole, the most serious 
form of thyroid disease, for nearly a fourth 
of the cases, after a period of ups-and- 
downs, varying from six months to ten or 
twelve years, terminate fatally, although a 
large share of these can now be cured by a 
surgical operation. This disease is called 
exophthalmic goitre, or Basedow’s disease. 


Another Trouble-maker 


The next most important of these “‘mute 
inglorious Miltons”’ of the body, which we 
have neglected for so many centuries, is a 
little crumpled, shapeless lump of body- 
stuff, known, from the fact that it lies snug- 
gled up against the kidney and was for a 
long time believed to be a sort of assist- 
ant to that organ, as the suprarenal or ad- 
renal gland—meaning ‘‘above the kidney”’ 
(renalis) or “‘near the kidney.”” This gland 
weighs less than half an ounce, and has the 
shape of a thick, narrow, oyster-shell. 

A little less than a century ago one of the 
famous English physicians discovered two 
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or three cases of a singular bronzing of the 
skin, beginning upon the forehead and grad- 
ually extending over the face, neck, chest, 
and back, and accompanied by a wasting of 
the body and a steadily-progressing weak- 
ness, ending in death, within two or three 
years. On examining one of these cases 
after death at first the physician could dis- 
cover nothing whatever apparently amiss 
with any of the important organs; but a 
more careful research revealed that this 
little insignificant and almost unknown 
suprarenal body was markedly diseased, 
and from that time on it became one of the 
organs to be looked for and examined at 
every post-mortem. 


Adrenalin, and Its Origin 


It was found that in some cases this dis- 
ease of the adrenal was due to tuberculosis, 
but little more was learned until the day of 
animal experimentation dawned, with the 
discovery of bacteriology and antiseptic 
surgery. Then it was quickly proved that, 
small in size and insignificant in appearance 
as it was, the suprarenal was a very im- 
portant organ of the body. The chemists 
succeeded in extracting from the gland at 
least two important ferments, one of which 
had a remarkable effect in controlling the 
size of the blood-vessels all over the body, 
and, consequently, the blood pressure; 
while the other had a marked effect upon 
both the rapidity of breathing and the 
amount of oxygen consumed in the body. 
Evidently here was a heart and_ blood- 
vessel tonic of great power! And now we 
rely upon the dried suprarenal gland, or 
its extract under the name of .drenalin, 
for one of our most powerful remedies for 
stimulating the heart, controlling the cir- 
culation, and increasing the oxidation of the 
blood. By its powerful shrinking effect 
upon the blood-vessels and also by increas- 
ing the firmness with which the blood clots, 
it is of great value in arresting hemorrhages 
either during operations or after accidents. 
In some cases of asthma and hay-fever it 
gives almost magical relief. Of course its 
use must be carefully regulated by a 
physician. 

But the most remarkable powers of the 
adrenal are exerted in the body in which it 
belongs. A recital of its day’s work would 
have sounded like a fairy-tale fifty or even 
twenty yearsago. Not only has it a power- 
ful effect in keeping up the tone of both the 
heart and blood-vessels all over the body, 
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but it is also the —- 
handy-man and 
emergency squad of 
the entire system. 
Let any shock, either 
mental or physical, 
strike the body, and 
the adrenal responds 
to the call at once. 
The first thing it 
does is to pour a 
secretion into the 
blood which stimu- 
lates the beating of 
the heart and in- 
creases the rapidity 
and depth of the 
breathing, thus get- 
ting ready for either 
battle or flight. Next 
and more ingen- 
iously intelligent 
yet, it 

loosens 

and 

pours 


into the blood from its storage place in 
the liver, sugar, which, as we now know, 
supplies the liquid fuel or ‘“‘gasoline” for 
our body-engines, the muscles. Finally it 
pours out a juice which increases the clot- 
ting-power of the blood, so as to check hem- 
orrhage from any wound inflicted. 

The other ductless glands, although 
equally necessary to life, are much more 
limited in their sphere of influence; or per- 
haps it would be safer to say that our knowl- 
edge of them is more in its infancy. 

One of the most singular and at the same 
time the smallest of these is the tiny little 


Over-developed bodies are seldom of normal 
growth; the “fat boy’ and “fat girl’ of the side- 
show are rarely people with healthy bodies. Nearly 
always they are the victims of some disease of an 
organic body, which, while it feeds the stature, 
undermines the health. It is only recently that 
science has been able to trace these maladies and to 
discover that their sources lie in the ductless glands 


body in the very center of the 
base of the skull, just below the 
middle of the brain and directly 
above the arch of the roof of the 
mouth, known as the pituitary 
body, for the utterly absurd and 
childish reason that it was believed 
by the earlier anatomists to supply the 
pituita, or nasal mucus. In nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
the pituitary body will attract no atten- 
tion; in the thousandth it will suddenly 
begin to enlarge and expand until, from 
half an inch in diameter, it will increase to 
the size of a pigeon’s egg or nearly that of 
a small apple.. As it increases, it pours 
more and more of its juice into the blood, 
with the effect that all the extremities of 
the body—hands, feet, nose, lips, jaws, 
ears, and even the bony arches of the skull 
above the eyes—begin to enlarge, and the 
unfortunate victim becomes a caricature of 
the human shape, with enormous splay 
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feet, big, thick, fleshy hands, fingers like 
sausages, hanging lip, protruding jaws, and 
overhanging eyebrows. Unfortunately the 
patient, instead of becoming stronger with 
his increase in size, becomes steadily weaker; 
sugar appears in his urine, his heart muscle 
begins to undergo fatty degeneration, and 
after from three to fifteen years of increas- 
ing disability, he falls into a comatose con- 
dition, and dies. An even more singular 
fact is that if this abnormal growth begins 
in childhood, say before the fifteenth year, 
when the little pieces which make the heads. 
and joints of the bones have not yet united 
with their shafts, then instead of a mere in- 
crease in the size of his extremities, the vic- 
tim undergoes a general overgrowth of the 
entire body, and becomes a giant.. It fell to 
the good fortune of the writer to be one of 
the first to discover this connection between 
giantism and the pituitary body. Exten- 
sive studies have now shown that while 
there is such a thing as a normal or healthy 
giant, at least two-thirds of those who reach 
six feet, eight inches, or more, suffer from 
this disease of the pituitary; they grow 
up early, and die exceedingly young, the 
average age of death in several score of 
cases being only about twenty-two years. 
And conversely, it has been established 
that the pituitary is shrunken and under- 
sized in dwarfs. 

This is little more in one sense than one 
of the curiosities of medicine; but since the 
relation between this form of overgrowth 
and progressive decay and enlargement of 
the pituitary was discovered, quite a num- 
ber of other obscure diseased conditions 
have been found to be connected with dis- 
turbances of the pituitary, and their number 
is constantly increasing; so that, in some 
cases by feeding with pituitary extract from 
animals, and in other cases by the removal 
of the enlargement or tumor, marked im- 
provement can be produced in formerly in- 
curable cases. In fact, the gland appears to 
be a sort of growth- or stature-regulator 
for the skeleton and body. 

Another even smaller “nubbin,”’ called, 
from its resemblance in shape to a pine- 
cone, the pineal gland, and lying in almost 
the geometric center of the brain, is also 
found to exercise quite an influence upon 
the growth of the body, and its removal will 
be followed by an entire arrest of growth. 
Young animals fed upon pineal extract 
grow up more rapidly and attain matur- 
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ity earlier than others not given the 
extract. 

Another ductless gland which is of con- 
siderable importance during the period of 
early growth, but which begins to waste 
and disappear at the close of the second 
year, is the thymus, which lies between 
the upper parts of the two lungs, just be- 
low the root of the neck and behind the 
breast-bone. Removal or destruction of 
this in young animals is promptly followed 
by death; but after growth is well under 
way, it appears to have no further use 
in the body, and wastes and almost entirely 
disappears. In animals it has a vulgar 
interest of its own by furnishing the 
familiar and favorite ‘“sweet-breads” of 
our menus. Its only pathologic impor- 
tance consists in the fact that in some chil- 
dren, instead of shrinking and disappearing, 
it enlarges and grows to double or treble 
its proper size, even causing death by its 
pressure upon the lungs and the windpipe. 
Certain formerly mysterious forms of sud- 
den death in very young children have been 
found to be due to this strange overgrowth. 

The tonsils are sometimes regarded as 
ductless glands of considerable importance, 
and there used to be a silly superstition that 
their removal checked the growth of chil- 
dren; but their value is very doubtful, and 
they, like the thymus, shrink and, under 
normal conditions, largely disappear in 
later life. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that 
a number of the glands which are provided 
with ducts, such as the liver and the pan- 
creas, also act as ductless glands, in the 


sense that besides pouring out their regular 


product through their discharge-pipes they 
also ooze into the blood certain ferments 
and substances of value to the body. These 
are known as internal secretions, and fail- 
ure of the internal secretion of the pancreas, 
for instance, is one of the chief causes of 
diabetes, or sugar in the urine. Altogether 
the field of the ductless glands and their 
internal secretions is not only a most inter- 
esting one but a most promising one. 
From their singular power of controlling 
all forms and aspects of body-develop- 
ment, it looks as if the ductless glands 
might prove to be the stops by which, when 
we have thoroughly worked them out, we 
may be able to play any tune we please 
upon that wonderful musical instrument, 
the human body. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Vaceines and Vaccination, will appear in the November issue. 











Mirandy on Kissing 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


IS MIRANDY,” says Sis 
Hannah Jane, whut is 
one of dese heah large, 
pussonable ladies lak 

I is, dat is got de figger of a 
fedder bed, “is you done 
read in de paper "bout dat 
man whut has done gone to 
de co’t, an’ axed de jedge, 
please sir, to pertect him 
from his wife kissin’ him to 
death?” 

“De lan’ sake!” sclaims I, 
“you don’t say so! But dat 
man sholy must be lackin’ in 
probusness ef he can’t git 
away from his wife’s kisses. 
I lay dat ef I was to set out 
to enjoy a kissin’ bee wid my 
ole man, Ike, dat I’d have 
to do hit on de run, an’ hit’s my opinion 
dat he would outsprint me.” 

“Dat’s de true word,” spons Sis Hannah 
Jane, ‘“‘but dis heah man says as how his 
wife is of dat confectionery a disposition 
dat all de time dat she is at home she is 
a-hangin’ ’round his neck, an’ a-kissin’ him 
ontil he ain’t got no appetite left for his 
vittels. So he done ax de jedge to put his 
wife under bonds to keep de peace, an’ not 
to kiss him mo’ dan three times a day—an’ 
dem kisses is got to be short, quick ones, dat 
you gits soon over wid, lak you swallows a 
pill.” 

“Well, I ain’t a-blamin’ him,” says I, 
‘“‘an’ he ain’t de fust man dat’s got into 
trouble over havin’ one of dese heah kissin’- 
bug wives. Dat’s de way dat Br’er Eben los’ 
de top of his ear. My gracious, ain’t you 
never heard dat tale? Hit was lak dis: 

“You know Br’er Eben is married to Sis 
Araminty, whut’s one of dese heah clingin’- 
vine women, whut hangs ’roun’ a man lak 
a wet dishrag roun’ de clothes line; an’ 
she suttinly was de boss kisser, whut could 
a-held de long-distance indurance record 
against all comers. 

‘When Br’er Eben come home tired of a 
night from his wuk he had to spend ten 
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* Befo’ you is married to a man he is ready to risk his neck, climbin’ 
up fo’ stories to yo’ window, to steal a kiss, but after you is 
married to him you has to bind him, an’ hobble him, 
an’ hold him, befo’ he lets you give him one ™ 


minutes kissin’ her, when all he was a- 
thinkin’ ’bout was his dinner, an’ when he 
started off of a mawnin’ in a hurry to his 
carpenter shop he had to stop an’ kiss her 
ten minutes mo’. Sometimes he’d git sort 
of desperate, an’ think dat he’d make a 
sneak of hit an’ cut out de kissin’, but if he 
did Sis Araminty’s three chins would all of 
’em begin to trimble, an’ she’d say in a voice 
lak a dyin’ calf, ‘Ain’t you done forgot 
somethin’, Eben?’ and den Br’er Eben 
would have to come back an’ kiss her whilst 
he was a-thinkin’ all de cuss words in de 
dictionary. 

“Well, dat’s de way things goes along 
ontil one day Br’er Eben was on his way 
home, an’ he stopped at de butcher shop an’ 
bought a couple of pounds of po’k chops, 
dat he lef’, absent-minded lak, a-layin’ on 
de butcher’s block; an’ jest as he retched 
de do’ de butcher called him back, an’ say, 
‘Ain’t you forgot somethin’, Eben?’ des 
lak Sis Araminty alwayssay when he skipped 
kissin’ her. 

“An’ Br’er Eben, from de force of habit 
at hearin’ dem words from Sis Araminty so 
often, retched across an’ give de butcher a 
kiss right on de mouth, an’ de butcher re- 
turned hit wid one swipe of de cleaver whut 
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took off de top of Br’er Eben’s ear, lak I tells 
you. Dey do say as how dere was a grand 
fight in dat butcher shop befo’ Br’er Eben 
got de butcher pinned down on de flo’ so 
dat he could ’splain matters to him, but 
Br’er Eben was dat riled dat when he went 
home he gives Sis Araminty a black eye, an’ 
tole her dat from dat day on, dat ef she ever 
dast to say kiss to him he’d raise de roof 
off’n de house.” 

“Hit’s a mighty funny thing to me,”’ says 
Sis Hannah Jane, “how little interest a man 
takes in kissin’ his own wife. Befo’ you is 
married to a man he is ready to risk his 
neck, climbin’ up fo’ stories to yo’ window, to 
steal a kiss, but after you is married to him 
you has to bind him, an’ hobble him, an’ 
hold him, befo’ he lets you give him one.” 

“Dat’s so,” spons I, “an’ I reckon dat 
*bout de mos’ insultin’ thing on dis earth is 
one of dese heah hit-or-miss husband- 
kisses dat is as liable to land on de back of 
yo’ haid or de pint of yo’ jaw as on yo’ mouth, 
an’ dat is got des ’bout as much warmth 
an’ flavor to hit as a cold griddle-cake. I 
tell you, Sis Hannah Jane, dat ef I wasn’t a 
long-sufferin’, patient, Christian woman 
I'd fling de coffee pot at my husband’s haid 
ev ’ytime he hands me out one of dem pecks 
on de cheek dat seems to say, ‘Thank 
Gawd, I done my duty by my wife, an’ I’ve 
got hit over wid, an’ I don’t have to kiss her 
no mo’ ontil tomorrow mawnin’.’” 

“Yas, Lawd,” says Sis Hannah Jane, 
“when Si was a-courtin’ me his kisses 
sounded lak cold molasses runnin’ out of de 
bung of de barrel. Dey were dat long 
drawn out an’ sweet, but now when he 
kisses me hit’s lak one of dese heah movin’- 
picture shows. Now you see hit, an’ now 
you don’t.” 

“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” spons I, “‘hit’s 
all in a lifetime! Kissin’ is for de young. 
Hit don’t belong to de day when we is got 
fat, an’ eats onions, an’ has store teeth; an’ 
de woman whut is got gumption quits kiss- 
in’ her husban’ befo’ he gits tired of kissin’ 
her, an’ hit leaves him asort of wishin’ dat she 
would, instid of bein’ sorry dat he has to.” 

“Huh!” spons Sis Hannah Jane, “all I 
got to say is dat ef a wife kin beat her hus- 
ban’ to de pint where he puts de kiss on de 
shelf she’s got to be a sooner.” 

“As for me,” says I, “I ain’t got much 
faith in kissin’ anyway. I’se done took 
notice dat when a woman is gwine to stick 
a hatpin in me, an’ say somethin’ to me 
dat’ll make me want to take a bed-slat to 
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her, dat she always begins de preamble by 
callin’ me ‘dearie’, an’ givin’ me a kiss. 
Yassum, Sis Hannah Jane, you keep yo’ 
eye peeled for dem ladies whut is kissers, 
for dey is snakes in de grass, dat fust licks 
you all over and den swallows you. 

“An’ furdermo’, Sis Hannah Jane, hit’s 
done been proned into me dat dese heah 
kissin’ husbands will bear watchin’, for hit 
ain’t natcheral for a married man to be a- 
carryin’ on dat way over his wife onless he’s 
a-tryin’ to distract her attention from some- 
thin’ he don’t want her to find out. Yas- 
sum, Sis Hannah Jane, I’se done learnt 
from ’sperience dat when Ike comes home of 
a evenin’, an’ puts his arm ’roun’ me, an’ 
gives me a smack on de mouth dat you kin 
hear ’roun’ de block, dat I dest as well git 
up an’ hunt up de money dat I done hid in 
de teapot to buy me a bead chain wid, for 
he’s a-fixin’ to borry hit. Or else he’s been 
a-sagasuatin’ roun’ wid dat Sally Sue Jones, 
an’ he’s afeard I’ll hear of hit, or he’s a-plan- 
nin’ to make a sneak for de crap game. 

“For Ike, he’s des lak de balance of de 
husbands: he done found out dat ef a man 
wants to shut a woman’s eyes de easiest 
way is to kiss em shut; an’ dat ef you wants 
to close a woman’s mouth de quickest way 
is to kiss hit close. 

“An’ de men ain’t de only ones dat knows 
how to play de kissin’ game. Whenever I 
see one of dese little sick-kitten women, 
whut’s always hangin’ ’roun’ her husband’s 
neck, an’ has to foller him three blocks down 
the street of a mawnin’ when he starts to 
wuk, befo’ she kin make up her mind to part 
wid him for de day, I’se willin’ to bet dat 
he’s got holes in his socks, an’ dat he has to 
git up an’ cook his own breakfast while she 
lays in de bed an’ tells him how she loves 
him. Hit’s funny, ain’t it, dat as long as 
married folks is doin’ deir duty, an’ ain’t 
got deir eye on nobody else, dat dey don’t 
feel no call to always be kissin’ an’ swearin’ 
dat dey loves each odder. Dat’s whut makes 
me suspicious of dese heah free-hand kissers. 

“Nawm, I ain’t got nothin’ to say against 
kissin’; but a kiss ought to be lak de flavorin’ 
inacake. Hit ought to be used wid a spar- 
in’ han’, an’ have plenty of ginger in hit.” 

“T disremembers,” goes on Sis Hannah 
Jane, a-gwine back in her mind to de story 
in de paper, “of ever hearin’ of any wife 
gwine to de co’t, an’ axin’ de jedge to make 
her husban’ stop kissin’ her.”’ 

“Deré ain’t no woman dat needs to!” J 
spons. 
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An October Country Supper 


HE old-fashioned suppers where 
groaned with the 
weight of meats, sweets, pickles, 
and hot breads have been, most 
fortunately for us, relegated to the past. 


the table 


We have learned better 
ways of living. Our sup- 
pers, which usually follow 
a heavy noonday meal, 
are composed of light, 
dainty, easily-digested, at- 
tractive dishes., Eggs 
play a most important 
part in these suppers. 
Corn gems, milk biscuits, 
light fruits, with wafers, 
hot cup-custards, preceded 
by a dainty clam bouillon 
or a cream soup, with 
whipped cream, take the 
place of heavier foods. 
There are fifty dainty 
ways of serving eggs, 
thirty easily made light 
cream soups, ten whole- 
some hot breads, and ten 
light ways of serving po- 
tatoes. With all of these 
to choose from, think of 
the monotony of the com- 
mon supper-table! Fruit 


cocktails, made from acid fruits, are at- 
tractive for a first course. 


Salads are al- 


Country Suppers 


Cantaloup Cocktails 
Broiled Chickens Rice Gems 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Lemon Jelly Sponge Cake 


Clam Bouillon 
Fried Oysters Cauliflower Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Sliced Peaches Cream 
French Layer-cake 


Oyster Cocktails in Peppers 
Chicken Croquéttes 
Celery Mayonnaise 
Biscuits 
Peach Ice-cream Cakes 


Tomato Cocktails in Peppers 
Masked Chops Peas 
Wafers 


Peach Salad 
Whipped Cream Lady-fingers 


Bellevue Bouillon Wafers 
Creamed Sweetbreads, Mushrooms 
Corn Gems 
Cold Cauliflower in Tomatoes 
French Dressing Wafers 
Coupe St. Jacque Small Cakes 


Anchovy Canapés 
Creamed Chicken on Toast 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 

Peaches in Gelose Cream 
Grafton Cake 


kitchen. 


ways acceptable, and should be composed 
of light, green vegetables. 
and baked apples have considerable food- 
value, and make excellent supper dishes. 
Soups for suppers and luncheons should be 


Peaches, pears, 


, served in cups or small 
bowls. 

The menus here given 
will yield excellent light 
autumn suppers. 

In the house where 
there is but one maid, or 
no maid, many things can 
be prepared early in the 
morning, so that.there is 
no necessity for rush or 
extra labor at the last 
minute. Butter is dainty 
when made into balls; do 
it in the morning, drop 
them into ice water, and 
put them into the refriger- 
ator. After dinner arrange 
the table for supper. Put 
a low basket of flowers in 
the center of the table, 
and around it place dishes 
of bonbons, olives, and 
salted almonds. Place the 
tea-service at one end. 
Select the necessary dishes 


for the supper, and carry them to the 
If tea is to be made in the 
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Cold Cauliflower in Tomatoes—Recipe on opposite page 


kitchen, take the teapot to the kitchen and 
place it ready for the boiling water. 

Conventional service means easy service; 
there are, however, several correct ways of 
serving. Select the one best suited to your 
methods of living, and follow it at all times 
without change. It is quite easy to train a 
maid, by constant repetition, to cook and 
serve well. The slightest change, when 
company comes, frequently complicates 
matters, and brings blunders at an inoppor- 
tune time. 


Remove plates from the right, and serve 


to the left. Remove one plate at a time; 
do not stack one on top of-another. Pour 
the tea at one end of the table, let the maid 
lift the cup and carry it to the person for 
whom it is intended, and then pass, on a 
small tray, the sugar and cream, or sugar 
and lemon. 

Get all the materials and utensils out 
before beginning the cooking; then look to 
the fire. If you are using coal (and I hope 
you are not) arrange it so it will be hot when 
needed. If soft coal or wood is used, have 
near at hand a good supply, because, even 
if cooking only a short time, one must add 
extra fuel. Good cooking is always done 
over a slow, even fire; for this reason I pre- 
fer gas or oil; then, too, you can light it at 
the last minute, without having an excess 
of heat. When you begin to cook place 
near at hand a pan of hot soapsuds and a 
dish-mop, so that the very moment a sauce- 
pan is emptied it can be washed out, rinsed 
and put to dry. Dish-washing is not an 
agreeable task; for this reason make it as 
easy and attractive as possible. When a 
meal is announced the kitchen table should 
be free from soiled dishes. A frying-pan; 
which is usually very greasy, requires very 
hot water, with, perhaps, a little ammonia 
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or soda in it, but it takes only a moment to 
wash it if conditions are right. 

Never allow an article to boil dry or to 
scorch. This not only makes extra work 
for the dish-washer, but spoils the utensils, 
so that the next cooking, especially if the 
material is thick, is difficult. Keep on the 
kitchen-table a little granite jar, with a lid, 
to hold the immediate garbage; when the 
meal is over this should be emptied into 
the general receptacle. It makes extra work 
to run to a garbage can every few minutes. 
A garbage can with a foot pressure to open 
the lid saves stooping. 


Cantaloup Cocktails 


Cut ripe cantaloups into halves, remove 
the seeds, and sink each half into a plate 
of cracked ice. Put into each a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped Spanish pepper and tender 
celery. Baste with French dressing, and 
serve. 


Oyster Cocktails in Peppers 


Cut the stem end of green or red sweet 
peppers, remove the seeds, and stand the 
peppers in a dish of cracked ice. Put in 
four tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup, two 
of lemon juice, and dash of tabasco. Put 
in each five nice, small, fat oysters, and 
serve. 


Tomato Cocktails 


Prepare six peppers as directed in the 
preceding recipe. Have ready peeled four 
tomatoes; cut them into halves, squeeze 
out the seed; chop fine one onion, put it in a 
cloth, wash it well in cold water and wring it 
dry. Cut the tomatoes into cubes, add the 
onion, half-fill the peppers; baste the filling 
with French dressing, dust the top with 
cress or parsley, and serve. 
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Masked Chops 


Boil and mash four medium potatoes. 
Beat until light, season, add the yolk of 
one egg, and two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Broil ten chops on one side for five min- 
utes, turn, and sear the other sides. Heap 
the potatoes on the broiled sides in tiny 
mounds, dip in egg, roll in crums, and 
fry in deep, hot fat. Serve with a garnish 
of peas. 


Anchovy Canapés 


Mash three anchovies, add a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, the yolk of hard-boiled egg, 
a dash of pepper and a tablespoonful of 
olive oil. Cut rounds from thin slices of 


brown bread, toast them quickly, spread - 


‘with soft butter, and then with the anchovy 
mixture. Garnish with slices of pimolas 
and the white of the egg pressed through a 
vegetable press. Dish on paper mats on a 
heated plate, and send to the table. 


Coupe St. Jacque 


Make one quart of lemon or orange 
water-ice, and stand it aside for at least 
one or two hours to ripen. Make a fruit 
salad from stemmed strawberries, sliced 
bananas cut into tiny bits, a few very ripe 
cherries, a grated pineapple, if you have it, 


Corn Gems 


Separate two eggs; add to the yolks one 
cupful of milk, a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
two level tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
and one cupful of cornmeal. Beat until 
thoroughly mixed, then stir in a half-cupful 
of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, fold in the well-beaten 
whites, and bake in twelve greased gem 
pans, in a quick oven, a half-hour. 
Graham Wafers 

Beat a half-cupful of butter to a cream, 
adding gradually one cupful of sugar, drop 


in one egg, without separating, and beat 
three minutes. Put a level teaspoonful of 


bicarbonate of soda in a cup, add a table- 
spoonful of water, dissolve the soda, and 
add it to the sugar mixture; add two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and then stir in gradually 
three cupfuls of Graham flour. Knead until 
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and the pulp of four or five oranges. After 
the water-ice is frozen rather hard, pack it 
in a border mold, put on the lid or cover, 
and bind the seam witha strip of muslin 
dipped in paraffin or suet, and repack to 
freeze for three or four hours. Sweeten the 
fruit combination, if you like; add a table- 
spoonful or two of brandy and sherry, and 
stand this on the ice until very cold. At 
serving-time fill parfait or ice-cream glasses 
half-full of the fruit salad; fill the remain- 
ing half with the water-ice, smooth it 
over, garnish the top with whipped cream, 
put a maraschino cherry in the center, 
and serve. Other fruit may be used 
for the salad. This will make twelve 
tumblers. 


Bellevue Bouillon 


Mix equal quantities of boiling clam 
bouillon and chicken broth. Season with 
celery-salt, and serve in cups, with a table- 
spoonful of whipped cream on each. 


Cold Cauliflower in Tomatoes 


Peel six tomatoes; cut off the stem ends, 
and scoop out the seeds. Fill the tomatoes 
with bits of cold boiled cauliflower; baste 
with French dressing; put a tablespoonful 
of tomato catsup in the middle of each, dish 
on lettuce leaves, and serve. 


the mixture will hold together, roll into a 
very thin sheet, cut into squares of two 
inches, and bake in a moderate oven until 
crisp and brown. 


Pan Bread 


Separate two eggs; add to the yolks two 
cupfuls of milk, two cupfuls of cornmeal, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted shortening, and one cupful of 
bread flour; beat thoroughly, and stand 
aside for twenty minutes. Put three level 


_teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in the mid- 


dle of the batter, fold it over, beat again, 
fold in the well-beaten whites of the eggs, 
and bake in a greased shallow pan, in a mod- 
erate oven, a half-hour. 


Adirondack Corn Bread 


Soften, without melting, two level table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Separate five eggs; 
beat the yolks, add one pint of milk, one 
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cupful of cornmeal, and one cupful of flour. 
When smooth add the butter, a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; beat until well mixed, and stir in 
lightly and swiftly the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Grease a shallow pan, turnin 
the mixture, and bake, in a moderately 
quick oven, forty minutes. Serve hot. 
This is an exceedingly good, but very ex- 
pensive corn bread. 


Southern Rice Bread 


Beat one egg, without separating, until 
light; add one cupful of milk, a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, one cupful of cornmeal, and 
one cupful of cold boiled rice; beat thor- 
oughly; then add a half-cupful of flour 
sifted with three level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, beat, stir in four extra table- 
spoonfuls of milk, turn at once into greased 
layer-cake pans, and bake in a hot oven 
thirty minutes. Turn out one cake, spread 
it with butter, put another on top, spread it 
with butter, put the third on top, dust with 
powdered sugar, and send to the table. 


Egg Rolls 


Sift four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and a half-teaspoonful of salt with 
one quart of flour; rub in one tablespoonful 
of shortening. Beat one egg, add one-and- 
a-half cupfuls of milk, stir into flour, knead 
quickly, roll into sheet a quarter of an inch 
thick, cut with a large round cutter, make a 
depression in the center of each with a 
wooden spoon-handle, brush one half with 
milk, fold over like pocketbook rolls, stand 
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in a greased baking-pan, brush the tops with 
milk, and bake in a quick oven twenty min- 
utes. Serve hot. 


Egg Scones 


These are one of the nicest of the supper 
biscuits. Sift together two cupfuls of flour, 
three level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, and one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar. Beat one egg; add one cupful of 
milk; add to the flour, mix quickly, drop by 
tablespoonfuls into shallow greased pans, 
and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 


Mush Bread 


Put one pint of milk, in a saucepan, over 
the fire; add one cupful of cornmeal, stir 


- until you have a smooth mush; take from 


the fire, add a half-teaspoonful of salt and 
the yolks of four eggs; mix thoroughly, fold 
in the well-beaten whites of the eggs, turn 
into a baking-dish and bake three-quarters 
of an hour in a moderately quick oven. 
Serve in the dish in which it was baked; 
with panned tomatoes, with cream sauce, it 
makes an excellent supper. 


Grafton Cake 


Separate two eggs; beat the yolks, one- 
and-a-half cups of sugar, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter together until light; 
then add one cup of water and two and one- 
half cups of flour sifted with two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder; beat until smooth; 
add the well-beaten whites and one-quarter 
of a nutmeg. Mix all well together, and 
bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of 
an hour. 
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Cantaloup Cocktail—Recipe on page 534 


Fall Soups Without Meat 


HE object in taking a soup at the 
beginning of a meal is to stimu- 
late and prepare the stomach for 
the heavier food that is to follow. 

Clear, stimulating beef soups are, for this 
reason, the accepted dinner soups. Soups 
without meat are more nutritious, because 
they contain vegetables and milk, which 
have greater food value. Suchsoupsare best 
adapted to luncheons and children’s sup- 
pers. A good rule to remember is to serve 
a clear soup at the beginning of a heavy 
dinner, and to precede the “scrap” or 
“pick-up” dinner with a good cream soup. 
For luncheon, especially for children and 
the aged, a cream soup, with bread and but- 
ter, might form the entire meal. A purée, 
such as black bean, split-pea or dried beans, 
is advisable where the luncheon does not 
contain meat. Heavy soups are, as a rule, 
served insoup-plates; bouillon, clam bouillon 
and Bellevue bouillon may be served in cups. 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup 


Cook a pint of lima beans in salted water 
until perfectly tender, about a half-hour. 
Press them through a colander. Put one 
quart of milk in a double boiler; when it is 
hot add two level tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch moistened in a little cold milk, stir 
until about the thickness of good cream, add 
a bay leaf, a blade of mace, a teaspoonful 
of grated onion, the beans, a teaspoonful 
of salt and a dash of pepper. Cover the 
boiler and cook five minutes; add a level 
tablespoonful of butter, and strain through 
a fine sieve into the soup-tureen. 


This recipe will answer for any fresh white 
beans, such as kidney or caseknife. To 
give variety add celery-salt in place of plain 
salt, or add a clove in the place of mace. 


Cream of Cabbage Soup 


Chop sufficient outside leaves of cabbage 
to make one quart; add two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped onion and a level teaspoonful of 
celery-salt, or a cupful of chopped celery- 
tops; cover with one quart of boiling water, 
bring quickly to boiling-point and cook 
slowly until the cabbage is transparent. 
Press it through a colander, add a pint of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed with two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
When thick and smooth take from the fire, 
add a drop of tabasco or a dash of black 
pepper, and strain through a fine’ sieve; 
turn into a heated tureen, drop in tiny 
cheese balls, and serve with toasted bread 
fingers. Cream of cauliflower may be made 
in the same way, using a pint of left over 
cauliflower with a quart of water. Red 
cabbage soup made after this recipe is fre- 
quently used for violet luncheons. 


Cheese Balls 


These little balls are very nice in soup 
Crécy, or with cabbage or cauliflower salad. 
Put a half-cupful of bread crums in a bowl, 
add two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, a 
saltspoonful of salt, and a dash of tabasco; 
add a tablespoonful of white of egg, mix 
thoroughly, form into balls the size of small 
marbles; throw them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, boil two minutes, and drain. 
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Soup Crécy 


Scrape and grate three good-sized carrots, 
add one pint of hot water, a slice of onion, a 
bay leaf, and two whole cloves; cover, and 
cook slowly for one hour. Rub together 
two level tablespoonfuls of flour and two of 
butter; add to the carrot mixture, stir until 
smooth; add one quart of hot milk, and 
strain through a sieve. Season with a level 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Salsify, white or yellow turnips, and pars- 
nip cream soups may be made after this 
recipe. If you have had stewed or boiled 
cabbage or cauliflower for today’s dinner, 
save the water in which they were boiled and 
use it for soup Crécy for tomorrow; it gives 
a better flavor than plain water. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 


This is the most palatable and sightly of 
the green soups. Wash one quart of spin- 
ach, throw it into a dry kettle, add a half- 
cupful of water, and shake and toss over 
the fire for five minutes; cover the kettle, 
and cook five minutes longer; drain, saving 
the water. Chop the spinach very fine, press 
it through a sieve, return it to the kettle with 
the water, add a tablespoonful of grated 
onion, one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour rubbed with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a half-teaspoonful of celery-salt and 
a dash of pepper; stir constantly until the 
soup reaches the boiling-point, strain again 
through a sieve, turn at once into the soup- 
tureen, and serve with puff balls. 


Puff Balls 


Put one tablespoonful of butter and four 
tablespoonfuls of water into a saucepan; 
when boiling stir in hastily four tablespoon- 
fuls of dry flour. When you have a smooth 
dough stand it aside a moment to cool, then 
beat into it the white of one egg. Drop this 
batter from the tip of a teaspoon onto a 
greased paper in the bottom of a baking- 
pan; the dough should not be larger than a 
good-sized pea. Bake in a quick oven until 
light and crisp, and they are ready for use. 


Cream of Potato Soup 


Pare three good-sized potatoes, cover 
them with boiling water, boil five minutes, 
drain, and throw away the water. Cover 
them again with one pint of freshly boiled 
water, add a slice of onion, a half-cupful of 
chopped celery, or a half-teaspoonful of celery 
seed, a bay leaf, and a half-saltspoonful of 
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black pepper; cover and cook until the 
potatoes are tender, then press the whole 
through a colander. Put one quart of milk 
into a double boiler, add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour rubbed together; 
when smooth and creamy add the potato, 
stir for at least five minutes, press through a 
fine sieve, reheat and serve. This is one of 
the most nutritious and palatable of cream 
soups. Sweet potato, pumpkin and Hub- 
bard squash may be substituted for white 
potato in this soup. 


Bisque of Turnip 


Put one tablespoonful of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped onion into a 
saucepan; toss and cook until the onion is 
slightly yellow, then add one small carrot, 
chopped fine, and two cupfuls of grated 
white or yellow turnip; cover the saucepan, 
and cook on the back of the stove for twenty 
minutes. Put a quart of milk into a double 
boiler, add two level tablespoonfuls of flour 
moistened in a little cold milk, and cook five 
minutes; add the turnip, a teaspoonful of 
kitchen bouquet, a dash of tabasco and a 
level teaspoonful of salt; cook ten minutes, 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, strain 
through a fine sieve, and serve with farina 
blocks. 


Mock Oyster Soup 


Scrape twelve good-sized roots of oyster- 
plant or salsify, and throw them at once 
into cold water to prevent discoloration. 
Cut them into thin slices, cover with a pint 
of boiling water, add one ounce of salt cod- 
fish or mackerel, cover, and cook one hour. 
Remove the fish, add a quart of good milk, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of black 
pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Turn into the tureen, and serve with oyster 
crackers. 


Soupe Maigre 


Cut into dice one carrot, one turnip, one 
white potato; slice one onion; put these, 
with two ounces of oil or butter, into a 
saucepan, and toss them over a light fire 
until they are slightly brown. Take. from 
the fire, add a sprig of parsley, a half-cupful 
of green tops of celery, chopped, a half-pint 
of stewed or canned tomatoes, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black 
pepper, and two quarts of cold water; cover 
and simmer gently one hour. Add a tea- 
spoonful of browning or kitchen-bouquet, 
strain, reheat, and serve. 
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THURSDAY, October Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Shirred Eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Oyster Stew Crackers 
Lettuce Salad 


DINNER 


Soupe Maigre 
Broiled Steak Tomato Sauce 
Young Lima Beans 
Cantaloup 


FRIDAY, October 2nd 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Peaches Cream 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn Gems 


Creamed Macaroni 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Anchovy Canapés 
Broiled Tomatoes Cream Sauce 
Brown Bread 
Lima Bean Croquettes Peas 
Cauliflower Salad 
Frozen Peaches 


SATURDAY, October 3rd 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fried Egg Plant Tomato Catsup 
Brown Bread 
Grapes 


DINNER 


Clear Soup Bread Sticks 
Rolled Round Steak Brown Sauce 
Browned Turnips Potatoes 
Tomato Salad 
Watermelon 


SUNDAY, October 4th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Eggs Bacon 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommeé 4 la Royal 
Roast Duck Walnut Stuffing 
Succotash Grape Ice 
Watermelon Salad Wafers 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Sardines 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Sliced Peaches 
MONDAY, October 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 
Minced Duck Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Egg Salad Brown Bread 
Baked Pears 


DINNER 


Purée of Rice (Duck Bones) 
Roast Loin of Mutton, Mint Sauce 
Boiled Rice Creamed Turnips 
Chilled Watermelon 


TUESDAY, October 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal 
Eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Minced Mutton on Toast 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Boiled Corned Beef 
Horseradish Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Cabbage Salad 
Coffee Jelly Cream 


WEDNESDAY, October 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas in Hot Farina 
Cream 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Tomatoes on Half-Shell Toast 
Appie Dumplings Cream 


DINNER 


Soup Crécy (Corned Beef Stock) 
rish Stew with Dumplings 
Corn on-the-Cob 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


THURSDAY, October 8th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Pears Cream 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold Corned Beef 
String Bean Salad 
Tea Small Cakes 
DINNER 
German Gruel Soup 
Broiled Steak Butter Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes 
Stewed Corn 


Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Lillian Russell Cantaloups 


FRIDAY, October 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 


Coffee 


Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Clam Chowder Pilot Bread 


DINNER 


Crackers 
Sauce Tartar 
Cucumber Salad 
Crackers 


Oyster Soup 
Fried Halibut 
Potato Balls 
Camembert 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, October 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Smothered Beef (ends of Steak) 


Corn Pudding 
Fruit 


Fare 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Boiled Shoulder of Mutton 
Nut Stuffing 
Creole Corn Rice 
Cabbage Salad 
t 


Frui 


SUNDAY, October 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 
Minced Mutton in Tomato Sauce 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé with Farina Blocks 
Roast Ribs of Beef Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Corn in Tomatoes 
Peach Ice-cream Cakes 


SUPPER 


Sliced Cold Mutton 
Tomato Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Grape-jam Cake Tea 


MONDAY, October 12th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Barley Flakes Cream 
Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Thin Cold Beef 
Horseradish Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Tea 


DINNER 
Brown Beef Soup 
Beef Pie (cold Beef) 
Stewed Squash 
Corn on-the-Cob 


Cress Salad Wafers 
Cottage Gems Lemon Sauce 


TUESDAY, October 13th 
BREAKFAST 
Ready-cooked Cereal 


Minced Beef 
Coffee 


Apple Sauce 
Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Cecils Brown Sauce 
Celery 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Stock Soup with Spaghetti 
Veal Cutlets Brown Sauce 
Rice Lima Beans 
Lettuce Salad 
Dutch Peach Cake Cream 


WEDNESDAY, October 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Shirred Eggs 
Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni Rarebit Toast 
Tomato Salad 


DINNER 


Okra Sow 
Fricassee of Guinea Fowl 
Bacon Roll 
Currant Jelly 
Homin Stewed Celery 
Peach Ice-cream Cakes 
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A Few Ads to 


HIS is the first month in which 
oysters are really desirable. By 
many September is considered 
the first oyster month, but the 

weather is generally too hot to produce 
fine oysters. Tomatoes are still with us, 
and are in fairly good condition for cook- 
ing. Corn, cantaloups, watermelons, 
grapes, and peaches are in good condi- 
tion. Sweet peppers, both green and red, 
are obtainable, both to country and city 
people, and make admirable receptacles 
for left-over meats, eggs or vegetable hash, 
or may be stuffed with rice or spaghetti. 
Cut into pieces and the seeds removed, and 
cooked in a little water and butter, they 
make an admirable sauce for beefsteak, 
chicken or sweetbreads. Eggplants are 
still fine, and may be fried, broiled, boiled 
and baked, or stuffed; when stuffed with 
meat they take the place of a meat dish at 
luncheon or supper. The cymlin or sum- 
mer squash, simply boiled in salt water and 
served with sauce Hollandaise, makes one 
of the nicest of the dinner vegetables. 
Large, ripe cucumbers may be stuffed with 
meat or bread, or rice and nuts; if carefully 
baked they may be used for luncheon or 
supper. Fall salads are always attractive. 
Peeled tomatoes may be stuffed with 
chopped celery, carefully cooked green 
peas, cooked string beans, young cabbage 
or cauliflower. 

Large green tomatoes may be cut into 
thin slices, dipped in egg and bread crums 
and fried, the same as eggplant; served with 
tomato catsup they are exceedingly palat- 
able. The tiny little turnips and carrots 
now in good condition may be boiled in 
unsalted water, drained and served with 
cream sauce as a green vegetable, for dinner. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Sardines 


Peel small, solid tomatoes, cut off the 
stem end and scoop out the seeds. Put 
into each tomato a dusting of salt, pepper, 
and three mashed sardines; squeeze over 
about a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and 
turn the tomato upside down on a nest of 
lettuce leaves. Cover well with mayon- 
naise, and serve. Crab meat or salmon may 
be used in place of sardines. 


Eggs Jefferson 


_ Purchase a can of Spanish sweet peppers, 
remove the peppers carefully, and trim the 
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October Menus 


tops to make them smooth. Put one pepper 
in a timbale or custard cup, and with your 
fingers open it out so it will fit the cup. 
Drop one egg into each, stand the cups in a 
pan of boiling water and cook in the oven 
until the eggs are “set,” about ten minutes. 
Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour; add a half-pint of 
cold milk, stir until boiling; add a half- 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Pour this in the bottom of a serving-platter. 
Toast one round of bread for each egg, turn 
the eggs out on the rounds of toast, place 
them in the sauce on the platter, and send 
at once to the table. 


Browned Turnips 


Cut turnips into slices, boil them in un- 
salted water until tender, drain and sauté 
in a little, very hot, suet. Serve with duck. 


Broiled Tomatoes 


Cut solid tomatoes into slices, season, 
and dust with crums; broil in a wire broiler 
over a quick fire for about three minutes. 
Serve quickly on a hot plate. 


Tomatoes on the Half-Shell 


Cut six solid tomatoes into halves, put 
them in a pan, dust them with salt and pep- 
per, and put a tiny bit of butter on each 
piece. Bake until soft but not broken, and 
dish on a hot platter. Add a cupful of 
milk to the pan, and when hot stir in a level 
tablespoonful of corn-starch moistened ina 
little cold milk. Stir until boiling; add a 
tablespoonful of butter, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper; strain it over the 
tomatoes, and serve. 


Lima Bean Croquettes 


Press a quart of boiled lima beans through 
a colander; add a tablespoonful each of 
butter, milk, and chopped parsley, and a 
teaspoonful of salt and one of onion juice. 
Beat and form into cylinders; dip in an egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of water; roll 
in crums and fry in deep, hot fat. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Walnut Stuffing for Duck 


Add a half-cupful of chopped black wal- 
nuts to two cupfuls of warmed mashed pota- 
toes; mix, and add a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of black pepper. 
Use at once. 
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Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In- —*=< 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they willdo. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 
to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 
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Adjustable Stopper 


HE Perfection Bottle Stopper will be found 
of use in practically every household. It 


is made of nickeled metal with a soft rub- 

ber bulb and a center plunger that stretches 
the rubber and thus adjusts it to a wide range of 
bottles. The sealing is perfect and the grip of the 
rubber strong in every case. Its use will mean the 
perfect keeping of the partially-used bottle of car- 
bonated water, for if quickly adjusted the carbon 
dioxid gas is retained. The stopper is made by 
the Perfection Bottle Stopper Company, 327 South 
La Salle St., Chicago. Price, 25 cents. 


Furniture Cleaner 


Here is something new in vacuum cleaners!— 
a small vacuum cleaner, with an electric motor, 
equipped with a handle, for hand use on fur- 
niture, mattresses, etc.; it has even a clothes- 
brush attachment. This apparatus has proved 
to be an efficient cleaner, and is somewhat 
more convenient to handle than the hose 
attachments by which the larger machines are 
adapted to similar uses. It is especially 
good for tufted furniture; the circular 
brush shown in the illustration is in- 
tended for use as a clothes-brush, while 
the aluminum adjustment is most 
effective when fitted over the but- 
tons of tufted chairs, etc. Made by 
the Wisconsin Electric Co., of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. The price of this 
cleaner is $25.00. 

Today the money invested in a 
vacuum cleaner is money well in- 
vested. During the past five years 
both designs and principles of con- 
struction have been vastly improved, 
until today a highly efficient machine 
may be obtained at a range of prices 
which brings some type of this nearly 
indispensable apparatus within the 
reach of a large proportion of house- 
keepers. 

In selecting a vacuum cleaner it is 
good policy to spend every cent that 
can be afforded; still the cheaper 
models are efficient, of good value, 
and if kept clean and well-oiled show satisfactory 
durability. Indeed, it is to be remembered that any 
vacuum cleanerisbetterthanno vacuum cleaner at all. 
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One has only to look at this 
adjustable stopper to see how 
useful it may be. The top and 
plunger are of nickled metal; 
the body is of tough, elastic 
rubber, easily washed 









of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. In any case where 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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LEE 


Some housekeepers disappointedly claim that 
their machines do not relieve them of all the work 
of cleaning. This undoubtedly is true, and it is 
well to realize not only the possibilities of the vac- 
uum cleaner but also its limitations. Even the most 
expensive equipment does not relieve the operator 
of all labor. But the use of a good vacuum cleaner 
does lessen both the time and the labor of cleaning; 
what is more important, it actually cleans far better 
than does any other known method of today, and 
almost entirely eliminates the unsanitary feature of 
cleaning—the diffusion through the atmosphere of 
germ-laden dust particles. It is for these reasons 
that vacuum cleaners have become indispensable to 
the modern housekeeper who seeks efficiency. 

If you own a house or if you are building, have a 
vacuum cleaner plant installed if you can afford 
it. (An installed plant in a leased house is, of course, 
impracticable.) 

These installed plants are very efficient and dur- 

able: like the lighting and heating systems 
they are fixtures, and as such should be fairly 
reckoned as an investment adding value to 
property. Moreover some of them dispose 
of the gathered dust without necessity for F 
handling, thus more nearly approaching 
sanitary perfection. 

No one but the contractor who in- 
stalls a vacuum-cleaning plant can 
give an estimate of the total cost of 
the work. It will vary with the 
equipment demanded and with the 
size and floor-area of the building. 
The total height of the house, as well 
as the condition of the building, 
also influences the cost. Indeed, an 
appreciable part of the expense is due 
to the necessary ripping up of floors 
for pipes and wiring. If these are 
fine hardwood floors the cost will be 
greater than for the less-carefully 
laid board floors. The average in- 
stalled electric plant costs between 
$300 and $500. 

The electric portable type of vac- 
uum cleaner has a very wide appeal; 
it is the only power vacuum cleaner 
possible in rented houses, and its size 
makes it the only one possible for 

use in apartments and flats. In its more expen- 
sive form it appears as a machine on wheels but 
intended to remain stationary on the floor while the 
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has the effect of 
carrying a high per- 
centage of air bub- 
bles into the mixture, 
making the pastry 
unusually light and 
flaky. While this 
fork is not adapted 
to many kitchen 
uses, it does its par- 
ticular work so well 
that its purchase is 
justified by any 
housekeeper in 
a family which is 


This midget vacuum cleaner with a handle is especially useful on mattresses, tufted furniture and other fond of flaky, tender 
uneven surfaces, The brush attachment is adapted to clothes and draperies, while the funnel- pie-crust. It is made 


shaped metal piece will fit over buttons or other small, knob-like objects 


dirt is drawn up through the tool operated at the 
end of a tubing. Cleaning once or twice a week 
is sufficient with these machines, and the cost of 
operation averages two to four cents per hour, on 
a ten-cent rate. Such cleaners are especially use- 
ful in houses with heavy carpets and draperies. 
The small portable machines weigh some 16 
pounds and under. In use this machine does not 
remain stationary but is 
itself pushed over the 
floor, and the suction is 
not through a hose or 
tube but direct into the 
machine. In some of the 
more recent models, small 





by The Pastry Fork 
Company, 508 N. 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. Price, 
25 cents, or 50 cents if nickel-plated. 


The Walton Washer 


Many housekeepers are prevented from using an 
electric washer because the set tubs already in- 
stalled must be utilized, and their space is limited. 
The Walton Washer is 
unique, for it is intended 
to be used in the set tub. 
It consists merely of a 
perforated metal cylinder, 
adjustable to any size of 
tub, attached to an elec- 


rubber-tired wheels  in- With this fork to use, pie-crusts and other pastries may be tric motor and gear- 


crease the ease of push- 
ing. For efficient and 
entirely satisfactory work 
these small machines should be used often: every 
other day. Hose and extra attachments come 
for these machines, but their use is not strongly 
recommended as the length of hose required of- 
fers such resistance to the suction that the attach- 
ments are not very efficient. A brush in the nozzle 
of a vacuum cleaner possibly increases the efficiency 
of the machine as a cleaner, but it must be taken 
out and cleaned as often as the machine is used. It 
does not protect the carpet from the suction-noz- 
zle, as some housekeepers think, and the carpet 
needs no such protection. Vacuum cleaners are 
commonly accused of wearing out carpets. Noth- 
ing is farther from the truth. There is not half the 
wear and tear from the daily use of any vacuum 
cleaner that there is from the old-fashioned broom- 
sweeping methods, by which the ground-in dirt 
attacks not only the nap but the warp and woof of 
the fabric. Practically the only drawback to the 
small portable cleaner is the dust-bag which must 
be emptied each time the machine is used. The 
cost of running them varies from one to two cents 
per hour, on a ten-cent basis. They can be pro- 
cured at a wide range of prices, and the cheapest 
machine approved by the Institute insures cleaning 
efficiency, while lacking the added niceties and 
conveniences with which the higher-priced models 
are equipped. 


Pastry Fork 

The distinctive feature of this fork is its four ver- 
tical blade-like tines. When used for whipping 
the shortening into the pie-crust mixture, the shape 
of the fork not only insures quick work, but it also 


mixed quickly, and are certain to be flaky, It is driver, while a simple 
the shape of ‘the tines that does the trick 


connection allows the use 
of the wringer as well. 
All the gears are covered. The cylinder should be 
kept within the tub itself, but the motor and wrin- 
ger are detachable and may be stored in a closet or 
cupboard when not in use. 

The same washing-machine may be secured as a 
hand machine. It is efficient as a washer. The 
cylinder has a reversible action preventing any 
possible packing of clothes. The cylinder itself, 
while smaller than the average, has a capacity 
practically equal to the larger ones because it can 
be filled more closely, with no loss 
in efficiency. The whole device 












tric-driven 


that this elec- . 







Observe 

washing - machine (with clothes - wringer 
attach- ment) may be ad- justed to an 
ordinary set tub. This is its distinctive 
feature. but only one of its several advantages 














is highly practical, in that it places a washing- 
machine within the reach of the apartment and 
flat-dweller. Moreover it is a piece of property 
adaptable to the next flat or apartment, adjust- 
ing itself to the several sizes and makes of set 
laundry tubs. The machine is made by Home 
Washing Machine Co., Inc., 54 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, $7.50 for the hand ma- 
chine; $65.00 for the electric motor-driven. 


Fuller Brushes 


To be efficient brushes for household use 
must pass one supreme test: they must be 
durable, and able to stand the continual wash- 
ing essential to keep them efficient as cleaners. 
Fuller brushes are made in shapes and sizes adapted 
to practically all housekeeping needs. They are 
made in all cases of a non-rusting wire with the 
bristles twisted in without the aid of glue or ad- 
hesive. Washing has no loosening effect on the 
bristles and most of the.brushes are especially con- 
venient to use. In the group selected for illustra- 
tion the first at the left is a bathtub 
brush; with it the tub may be scoured 
easily and without any stooping; 
the price of this brush is 50 cents. 
The next is intended for milk bot- 
tles, and with it no partially cleansed 
bottle need be sent back to the 
milkman. Price, 60 cents. Next in 
order is a clothes brush; its novel 
shape leaves one skeptical of effi- 
ciency but a thorough trial is con- 
vincing; prices, 45 and 50 cents, 
depending on the quality of the 
bristles. Just above this is a vege- 
table brush with which potatoes and 
other root vegetables may be scoured 
with a thoroughness that makes the 
crisp, brown skins both edible and 
palatable; price, 25 cents. The next 
brush is for general utility purposes; 
it will penetrate radiators and blinds; 
it may be used on stairs and treads, 
while it is especially effective in clean- 
ing spiral bed-springs; price, 50 cents. 
The sharp point of the next brush is 
effective for cleaning around the but- 
tons of tufted furniture or cushions; 
price, 35 cents. The last brush is intended for 
hand use and is a splendid brush to keep nails and 
tips of fingers free from the stains and grime of 
kitchen work; price, 30 cents. In the foreground 
and lying on the table is seen a long-handled, flex- 
ible, thin brush whose consistent use will mean a 
clean drain-pipe for the refrigerator, and conse- 
quently better sanitation; indeed this brush may be 
used for any pipe or narrow aperture impossible of 


Its blades are 





Many pots, with one handle. 
come in various sizes, and may be nested 
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A coffee-mill of small dimen- 
sions which will really pul- 
verize the bean, grinding it 
more finely than the usual 
large mill in the store does. 


their adjustment true 


It is detachable and fits them all. The pots are aluminum, 





Sear 


Well-made brushes for nearly every household use—just one of 


the little matters of equipment which the careful 
housekeeper will not overlook 


access for the hand. All these brushes, together 
with many other designs, are made by the Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Enterprise Coffee Grinder 


Many housekeepers are adopting the compara- 
tively new method of making coffee by filtering. 
Actually pulverized coffee is essential for 
this, while it is even more essential that 
the coffee be freshly ground. Not all 
mills successfully pulverize coffee, but 
the one illustrated is recommended by 
the Institute to all those who require 
coffee ground even finer than the com- 
monly used “fine ground.” In this 
mill the cutters are very strong and 
the adjustments are true and re- 
main true; the machine is compact, 
and it takes up but little room on 
the shelf to which it is fastened. 
Made by the Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Third and Dauphin Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price,$3.75. 


Levien’s Handle-Less Alumi- 
num Pots 


Instead of being handleless these 
cooking utensils are equipped for the 
use of a common handle which quickly 
and firmly fastens into any of the 
various sizes. The saucepans are of 
Berlin shape, though slightly deeper, 
and are intended to be nested together 
when not in use. Thus they are especially adapted 
to the housekeeper whose shelf- or closet-room is 
limited. They are made of aluminum and the four 
sizes range from the smallest saucepan to a large vege- 
table kettle. When first examined by the Insti- 
tute these utensils were disapproved, but the man- 
ufacturers made the necessary changes, which 
gave a firm handle that could be quickly adjusted 
to each saucepan, and thus made possible the 
approval of the Institute. 
Purchasers should be assured 
that the later model is the one 
they buy. Made by Manwar- 
ing and Blowers, 5 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 
Price, $5.00. 


Sentinel Automatic 


Cook Stove 


This is a radical departure 
in fireless gas stoves. The 
appliance takes up only a small 
amount of room and yet with 


strong, and 
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its capacity fully utilized is capable of a large 
amount of cooking at one time. The stove is a 
square metal case supported on legs; it is heavily 
enameled in gray. Within its outer case is an 
insulated. cylinder drum in which the kettles or 
baking-racks are inserted. There is an automatic 
clock attachment that shuts off the gas supply at 
any given time up to one and one-half hours. The 
burner itself is placed on a sliding draw, and is con- 
nected by flexible metal hose to the gas supply. 
There is a wire guide for use either as a toaster or for 
making coffee. The equipment includes the bak- 
ing-rack, an aluminum kettle of generous capacity, 
and a set of triplicate pails. Both kettle 

and triplicate pails may be used at one time. 

Under test the stove proved  effi- 
cient and practical; it is well insu- 
lated. To test this the large kettle 
was filled to capacity with cold 
water, then placed in the cylinder 
and the cylinder-top adjusted; the 
time clock was set to allow the gas 
to burn one and one-half hours. 

At the end of that time the gas 

was automatically turned off, and 

the cylinder-top descended, sealing 

the cylinder tightly. 
The whole was left for 
fifteen hours, at the end 
of which period it was 
opened. The tempera- 
ture of the water was 
found to be 113.5° Fah- 
renheit. In another test 
it was found that the 
water lost only 25° of 
heat, or from 145°: F. 
to 120° F., in eight 
hours. This shows ex- 
cellent insulating effi- 
ciency. 

Baking and roasting 
can be done in the Sen- 
tinel. In the illustra- 
tion the biscuits are just ready to be placed in the 
cylinder. Roast beef was cooked tender and ap- 
petizing, but it was not as brown and crisp as when 
placed between two heated radiators, as in an ordi- 
nary fireless cooker. 

This stove is capable of a radical saving in the 
amount of gas necessary to cook meals, the saving 
not being marked when only one food is cooked; 
but when the capacity of the cooker can be utilized, 


This china warming-closet sits on top of the radiator, and by thus 
using its heat effects a saving of gas. The closet will be found 
useful in many ways; and is not unattractive in appearance 


In this automatic fireless gas stove, a time clock turns off the gas 
at any indicated hour—the stove then operating as a fireless : so 
that after inserting the raw food, lighting the gas, and setting 
the clock, the stove may be left to run itself. 

to use, and is economical and efficient 
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from thirty minutes to an hour of gas (burning 
twelve cubic feet of gas per hour) will be found suf- 
ficient for a whole meal. The automatic clock is 
an especially desirable feature, as its use means that 
the meal may be left immediately after being packed 
away, with certainty that the gas will be cut off at 
the correct time. The cooker is made by the 
Sentinel Automatic Gas Appliance Co., New Haven, 
Conn. Price on application. 


Simplex Foot-Warmer Rug 


Electric pads and even electric sleeping blankets 
are old acquaintances, but the Simplex is the 
first rug to make use of a heating element 

within a floor covering. The rug itself 

is a piece of Wilton Carpet, of small 

design and neatly bound. It meas- 

ures 15 by 27 inches. It is very substan- 

tial, and can be walked on indefinitely 

without showing wear on the carpet. 

Indeed one is only conscious of a-thick, 

soft rug when standing on it, so flexible 

is the heating element. It is adapta- 

ble to a host of occasions where 

the feet need protection 
from cold. It is avail- 
able for use wherever 
the cord can be at- 
tached to a lamp socket, 
or its equivalent in cur- 
rent. An extremely old 
person or one whose cir- 
culation is slow and dif- 
ficult will find this small 
rug a great comfort. It 
costs, practically, one 
cent an hour to keep it 
at the desirable moder- 
ate temperature. The 
rug is made by the Sim- 
plex Electric Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Price, $12.00. It may 

be secured for attachment to an electric automo- 

bile or for home and office use. 


Radiator China-Heating Cabinet 


Especially where no coal range is in use in the 
kitchen, the Radiator China-Heating Cabinet will 
be found useful. It may be quickly adjusted to any 
radiator, and its capacity is equal to the service dishes 
for a meal for the average-sized family. It is usually 
installed on the kitchen radiator, where the dishes may 
be placed in it directly after being washed, radiator 
heat being utilized in place of gas. The cabinet may 
be used also for raising bread-sponge when an es- 
pecially cold night would otherwise retard it. 
Made by Munson & Co., 5498 Cornell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Price, $6.00. 


It is convenient 


Institute Bulletins Now Ready 


Two of the Institute bulletins are now available. 
No. 1, Efficient Kitchens, contains suggestions for 
plans and equipment for kitchens both large and 


small. Included in it is a guide for equipping the 
new kitchen with all necessities for housekeeping. 
Bulletin No. 2, Stoves and Ranges, deals with all 
possible fuels and all kinds of cooking-apparatus 
Approved articles are described, and their standing 
given. Price, postpaid, 10 cents each. 








